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TO MY WIFE 



PREFACE 



"The Ethnic German Refugee in Austria 1945 to 1954" is an 
objective book and that is why the reading of this extremely- 
interesting study creates a feeling of sadness, but at the same time a 
conviction that it is still possible to alleviate the grief of the 
numerous refugees in Austria, provided properly co-ordinated 
assistance is offered. 

The resultant feeling of sadness, which is most acute, is due 
to the characteristic of this book in which facts and figures are 
given in a purely scientific and sober manner, thus driving home 
the truly horrible human folly that was at the bottom of two 
world wars. Millions of people were turned from house and home, 
people for whom the very notion of "native country" has become 
a fata morgana. As flotsam and jetsam they have drifted to 
lands and places where they are not at all or barely welcome, and 
where, on the whole, they cannot find a permanent and humane 
existence. This thorough study which is averse to sentimentality 
cannot fail to make a deep impression on the reader. Allowance 
is made for the difficult position in which Austria found herself 
after the first world war, and especially after the second; it is 
granted that nevertheless much has been done for the refugees 
there. Further it cannot be ignored that various official and private 
agencies have contributed greatly to lighten the burden of the 
refugees. 

Indeed, steps were taken to provide opportunities for many 
of the refugees so as to guarantee a stabilized existence. Neverthe- 
less one cannot but be convinced that much more could have been 
achieved, and can even now be achieved, if the problem is 
viewed more widely and if properly planned co-operation is 
implemented. 

However hard and cruel the lot of the elderly people, the 
apparent absence of any prospects, especially for the many young 
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people, is a problem calling for concentrated attention and 
thoroughly applied efficiency. 

In the last chapter of the book we find a basis for our con- 
viction that many important improvements can be effected, 
now and in the future. 

It is clear that Austria, within the limits of its possibilities, 
can and must do a great job; but all the other countries will 
have to help, materially and practically. The result would be 
that in at least one country of our highly unbalanced world the 
problem of migrant refugees might speedily become one of the 
past. A past whose immense sorrow and grief would not con- 
tinually be remembered, thanks to the fact that the refugees 
acquired a fully human existence, or were enabled to emigrate 
after appropriate preparations. 

The most fitting reward for the author of "The Ethnic German 
Refugee in Austria 1945 to 1954" will be that his work stimu- 
lated the energy and spirit of all those who can contribute 
towards that final good result. 



L. Neher 
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The situation of Austria to-day is one of the most difficult 
experienced by any country in Europe. The geographic and 
economic structure given to it after World War I entailed a lack 
of stability which is still apparent. The country also suffered 
considerably in World War II. Moreover, although recognized 
as a victim of aggression, Austria is still occupied by Allied 
Forces, and whilst not constitutionally torn in two like Germany, 
she is in fact divided into zones with many difficulties of inter- 
zonal communication. 

After World War II this country, already so preoccupied 
with problems of her own, had an enormous influx of refugees on 
social and political grounds. The most important group are the 
several hundred thousand Ethnic Germans from Czechoslovakia 
and the whole of Eastern Europe including Russia. The present 
study deals with these Ethnic German refugees and their fate in 
Austria up to 1 954. 

The refugee-problem is two-sided. On the one hand there are 
the intensely human problems of the refugees themselves. Uprooted 
from their whole traditional surroundings and mostly without any 
means of support, they have to build up a new life in a country, 
which, in spite of a common language and other cultural asso- 
ciations, they regard as a foreign one and in which they will easily 
feel discriminated against as they are not able to see the other side. 
But the many difficulties on the other side, the side of the country 
receiving the refugees, are there as well. There are demographic, 
social, economic and political implications: in which way will 
the immigrants alter the structure of the indigenous population, 
to what extent can they be assimilated? How will they affect 
the standard of living, will their presence lead to the rise of 
new industries or be a burden on the labour market? And do 
they not constitute a certain danger to the political stability of 
the country? 

Dr Radspieler's study is based on extensive research on the 
development of the Ethnic German refugee population in 
Austria arid gives a comprehensive view of the many problems 
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involved. By unravelling the numerous and in many instances 
contradictory statistics of this group, the author gives us the 
necessary basis for further investigation and an instructive 
survey of the development of the size and structure of the 
immigrant group. We learn that in spite of the common label 
of "Ethnic Germans", there are within this body sections with 
widely different backgrounds and considerable differences in 
cultural and economic status, which render the assimilation of at 
least a part of these refugees difficult and have indeed led to 
greatly varied naturalization rates among the separate groups. 

Whilst the demographic structure of the immigrants is favour- 
able, their occupational structure presents difficulties so that the 
refugees here as in Germany have contributed considerably to 
the unemployment figures. The chief obstacle to complete 
integration of the refugees into the Austrian economy at the 
present time, however, appears to be the lack of capital from 
which Austria is suffering. This has restricted the scope of the 
schemes set afoot in their aid, and for instance so far prevented 
the creation of a refugee credit institution on a national basis 
along lines similar to those adopted in Germany. 

The favourable development of Austrian economy during the 
last few years will, no doubt, further the final solution of the 
refugee problems, especially if, at least to some extent, re- 
emigration is made possible. 

In regarding the difficulties created by the immigrants and 
the considerable sums expended on the alleviation of their needs, 
the positive contribution to the Austrian economy by this 
group must not be overlooked. Examples are given of the 
stimulating activity of the Ethnic German refugees in the 
industrial as well as the agrarian sector by their introducing 
new processes and techniques. 

It may be hoped that the author of this well-founded study, 
by drawing attention to the hitherto somewhat neglected 
problem of the Ethnic German refugees in Austria, has con- 
tributed not only to theoretical research, but also in some degree 
to the practical solution of one of the major problems of that 
country. 

W. Bickel 
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INTRODUCTION 

The dispersion of the ethnic German settlements in central and 
eastern Europe, during and shortly following the second world 
war, resulted in over a half-million ethnic German refugees 
seeking asylum in Austria. a Today, nine years after the termi- 
nation of hostilities, approximately 330,000 of this group still 
reside in Austria, the majority de facto or de jure Stateless. 
This group, comprising naturalized and non-naturalized ethnic 
Germans, is the largest segment of the refugee population in 
Austria today. 6 

What provisions have been made for these people? What 
economic opportunities have been open to them? What assist- 
ance have they received and from what organizations? What 
historical and cultural factors have influenced their decisions 
and objectives? What are these people's prospects? 

In seeking answers to these and other pertinent questions, 
publications concerning this group have been consulted, statis- 
tical computations have been made, and extensive personal 
interviews have been carried out. 

The main concern of this study has been the ethnic German 
segment of the refugee population in Austria, as defined below. 
Their problems, however, hinge so closely on the overall refugee 
question that it has not been possible to isolate this group in 
every instance. Also considered within the scope of this study 
are the ethnic Germans who have acquired Austrian citizenship 
since 1945. Although they are no longer "refugees" in the strict 

° Other than the Reich Germans and South Tyroleans, ca. 97% of the ethnic 
Germans in Austria are from Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Romania and Hungary. 
See Table II, p. 36. 

b The total refugee population (July 1, 1953) according to the Austrian Government 
statistics, is 529,195; or 7.6% of the total Austrian population. See Table VII, p. 45. 
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sense of the word, generally speaking, they have been allied to 
the ethnic German refugee group. 0 The other refugees and/or 
aliens in Austria (non-German speaking refugees, Reich Germans 
and South Tyroleans) will only be noted for statistical compari- 
sons or where isolating the various groups is not possible nor 
relevant. 

Definitions 

As the terminology in this study is in accordance with Austrian 
and American usage, unless otherwise specified, the following 
clarifications may be of interest: 

Refugee: "Any person who owing to well-founded fear of 
being persecuted for reasons of race, religion, nationality, 
membership of a particular social group or political opinion, 
is outside the country of his nationality and is unable or, owing 
to such fear, is unwilling to avail himself of the protection of that 
country: or who, not having a nationality and being outside 
the country of his former habitual residence as a result of such 
events, is unable or, owing to such fear is unwilling to return 
to it." & 

Ethnic German Refugee: For the purpose of this study, the 
term "ethnic German refugee," unless otherwise specified, shall 
refer to those people of German mother-tongue who were formerly 
from the eastern and central European and Eur- Asian countries : 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Romania, the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia ; c who 
resided in Austria at one time since the termination of World 
War II, and who have had refugee status in Austria at one time 
since then, and/or still have refugee status d as defined in para- 
graph one of this section. 

° See definition: "Ethnic German Refugee". 

b Read, J. M. : " Magna Carta for Refugees," United Nations publication, New York, 
1951, p. 25. 

The above quotation has been extracted from Article 1, General Provisions of the 
"Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees," which is included in the Read 
publication. Although this is not the complete definition of the term "refugee" as 
used for the purpose of the Convention, it brings out the principal characteristics 
connected with refugee status in terms of the individual and his relation to his 
former country and the lack of a new nationality. A generally accepted definition 
of the term "refugee" has become ever more elusive. Also see, Vernant, J.: The 
Refugee in the Post-War World, Final Report, London, 1953, pp. 4, 14-19. 

c See footnote b, page 1. 

d In the case where the ethnic German refugees who have already obtained 
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The ethnic German refugees, now living in Austria, were 
formerly part of the so-called German minority populations of 
those countries numbering roughly seven million people prior 
to 1938.° They have been most often referred to in the German 
language as "Volksdeutsche" or later in the asylum country as 
"Volksdeutsche Heimatvertriebene" . There is no unanimous or 
clearcut agreement with regard to the groups included in the 
term Volksdeutsche. b 

Therefore, the term "ethnic German", narrowing its meaning 
for the purpose of this study, includes only the ethnic 
groups of German mother-tongue from the countries mentioned 
above. 

Expellee : Due to the expulsion action which befell the majority 
of the ethnic German minority populations in the eastern Euro- 
pean countries near the end of World War II and shortly there- 
after, these people have often been referred to as "ethnic German 
expellees" or "Volksdeutsche expellees". This group was further 
subdivided into 1. "repatriatable" ethnic German expellees and 
2. "non-repatriatable" expellees. The "repatriatable" ethnic 
German expellees were those people who in accordance with the 
terms of Article XIII of the Potsdam Agreement were scheduled 
for transfer to Germany. This included those ethnic German 
refugees who arrived in Austria from Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Poland. The "non-repatriatable" ethnic German group 
included those who were expelled or fled from countries not 



Austrian citizenship are considered apart or compared to those that are still de 
facto or de jure Stateless, the terms "naturalized ethnic German" and "non- 
naturalized ethnic German" shall be used. 
° See Table I, p. 35. 

b Royse, M. M.: Volksdeutsche in Austria, Memorandum, PREP/ 176, January 27, 
1948: 

"This expression is a recent innovation, the product of NSDAP nomenclature and 
Third Reich legislation, and was designed to cover all persons outside of Germany 
and Austria who could qualify as members of the German "race." As regards central 
and eastern Europe, the expression "Volksdeutsche" is identical with "German mi- 
norities" and differs from the expression "German ethnic origin" only in degree, as 
the latter includes Germans and Austrians as well." pp. 1, 2. 

Pol, Heinz: AO-Auslands Organisation, Linz, 1946. 

"Der Volksdeutsche umfasste (im Gegensatz zu dem in Ausland lebenden Reichs- 
deutschen) eine Unmenge von Kategorien, und wir werden spater noch sehen, wie 
sogar Polen und Slowaken, auf Grund besonderer Gesetze kurzerhand zu "Volks- 
deutschen" ernannt wurden, mit dem Ziele, sie nach langjahriger Schulung zum 
Range von Reichsdeutschen zu erheben." p. 14. 

Also see Constitution, IRO, Para. 4, Part II, Annex I. 
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mentioned in the Potsdam stipulations, for example, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Romania, and Soviet Russia. 0 The term "expellable" 
and "non-expellable" have also been used in referring to the 
two expellee sub-groups. These two sub-terms, however, belong 
largely to the past and only the single term 4 'ethnic German 
expellee' ' or "Volksdeutsche Heirnatvertriebene" remains. The 
term " ethnic German refugee' ' is usually synonomous with that 
of "ethnic German expellee' ' but in a sense the former is somewhat 
more inclusive. It must be borne in mind that not all the ethnic 
Germans leaving their homelands were forced to do so. Also, 
a number of ethnic Germans (termed "Urnsiedler") transferred 
to Austria under the National Socialist resettlement schemes 
from the eastern regions (Bukovina, Bessarabia and Dobruja) 
or who ended up in Austria after the war and became Stateless, 
were not " expellees" in the strict sense of the word. 

Displaced Person: Since 1945 the term Displaced Person was 
perhaps most frequently used in refugee nomenclature. American 
refugee terminology as used by the Office of the United States 
High Commissioner for Austria, Displaced Persons Division, uses 
this term in its broadest sense with reference to Austria : 

"1. Definitions of persons as listed in this report: b 

a. Displaced Persons: 

(1) The Term 'Displaced Persons' generally includes non- 
Austrian nationals who left their own countries and 
found refuge, or have otherwise remained, in Austria 
for reasons attributable to World War II, Stateless 
persons, and persons who have been persecuted by 
the Nazis for reasons of race, nationality, creed or 
political opinion. 



a Office of the United States High Commissioner in Austria, Vienna, Orientation 
Talk-DP Division, Colonel Brotherton, (no date, ca. 1947). 

"The Potsdam Agreement made no mention of German minorities in Yugoslavia, 
Romania or Bulgaria. As a consequence of this omission, 183,628 non-expellable and 
unwanted Yugoslavian, Bulgarian and Romanian Volksdeutsche remain in Austria, 
89,691 of whom are in the U.S. Zone. Many attempts have been made to solve the 
problem. Several times the control authorities in Germany have been requested to 
take them and they have always refused. The Council of Foreign Ministers at Moscow 
directed that the Allied Control Commission for Germany study the possibility of 
further absorption of German minorities from Austria. The study has been underway 
for a year now and no decision has been arrived at. If and when a decision is made, 
it is not expected to be favorable." 

b United States High Commissioner in Austria, Displaced Persons Division, 
Statistical Report on DPs and Refugees in Austria, Vienna, January 31, 1950. 
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(2) Displaced Persons are divided into two categories 
as follows: 

(a) United Nations Displaced Persons are those per- 
sons recognized by the International Refugee 
Organization 0 as Displaced Persons or Refugees, 
those persons accepted for immigration to the 
United States, and such other persons as may be 
registered by the U.S. Forces in Austria as United 
Nations Displaced Persons. 

(b) Ex-enemy Displaced Persons are those Displaced 
Persons recognized by this Headquarters as other 
than United Nations Displaced Persons who were 
in Austria prior to November 1, 1945." 

The categories of the Displaced Persons were later differenti- 
ated in the U.S. Zone to include that group which came under 
the IRO Mandate and those ' 'non-eligible" under the terms of 
the IRO Constitution. 6 The differentiation between ex-enemy 
and UN DPs has since been dropped and translated Austrian 
Government nomenclature has, to a great extent, been adopted 
in the last two years. 

Austrian Government Refugee Nomenclature 

The Austrian Government refugee nomenclature 0 has been 
somewhat simplified, dividing the refugee groups in Austria into 
five main divisions : 

1. (( Fremdsprachige Fliichtlinge" — Non-German Speaking 
Refugees: This term includes all the refugees in Austria whose 
mother-tongue is not German, no matter when, from where or 
why, they arrived in Austria. 

2. <{ Deutschsprachige Fluchtlinge ,f — German Speaking Refu- 
gees: This term includes the Stateless ethnic German refugee 



a The IRO Constitution in Section B, Part I, Annex I, states: 
"Section B. — Definition of Displaced Persons. The term 'displaced persons' 
applies to a person who, as a result of the actions of the authorities of the regimes 
mentioned in Part I, section A, Paragraph 1(a) of this Annex has been deported from, 
or has been obliged to leave his country of nationality or of former habitual residence, 
such as persons who were compelled to undertake forced labour or who were deported 
for racial, religious or political reasons." 

b Office of the United States High Commissioner in Austria, Vienna, Displaced 
Persons Division. 

c See Gesamtaufstellung der in Osterreich befindlichen DPs und Fliichtlinge, Republik 
Osterreieh, Bundesministerium fur Inneres, Vienna. 
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group made up of all those whose mother-tongue is German, 
other than the German citizens and South Tyroleans. 

3. "Deutsche Staatsangehdrige" — German Citizens: An early 
decree by the Occupation Authorities 0 in Austria stipulated 
that all German citizens must be transferred to Germany. b The 
repatriation of some 260,000 German citizens subsequently took 
place. A residual group numbering approximately 80,000 many 
of whom had lived in Austria before 1938, however, remained. 
Since 1945, over 60,000 have received Austrian nationality. Those 
not naturalized (ca. 20,000) still appear in Austrian statistical 
data pertaining to refugees. It is believed that they too will 
remain in Austria. 

4. "Siidtiroler" — ■ South Tyroleans: Those persons who were 
removed from the Italian Upper Adige region c on the basis of 
an agreement between Italy and Germany in October 1939. Many 
of these people were resettled in Austria and to a large extent 
are now Stateless. 

5. Auslandjudische Fliichtlinge" — Alien Jewish Refugees: 
Because the Jewish refugees represented a special problem on the 
Austrian refugee scene, they have been separately recorded by 
the Austrian Ministry of Interior. Today however, due to the 
small number of Jewish refugees in Austria, only 993 on October 
1, 1953, it is no longer a major consideration. The Displaced 
Persons Division of the Office of the United States High Com- 
missioner in Austria, uses a similar classification except that 



° See Just, A., "Die Fluchtlingsfursorge in Osterreich," Schriftenreihe, Die Offent- 
liche Fursorge in Einzeldarstellungen, Vienna Magistrate, Heft 1, 1951, p. 2. 

b Office of the United States High Commissioner in Austria, Vienna, Orientation 
Talk-DP Division, Colonel Brotherton, (no date). "As regards the first point, i.e., 
expulsion of Volksdeutsche from Austria, the Potsdam Agreement stipulated that 
German minorities in Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Poland would be moved to 
Germany without regard to their wishes in the matter. No mention was made in the 
Potsdam Agreement of German minorities in Austria. However, on the 24th of 
January 1946, the Allied Control Commission for Germany, in reply to a request 
from the Quadripartite Displaced Persons Directorate, informed the Allied Council 
that the provisions of the Potsdam Agreement would become applicable to Austria, 
and that Hungarian and Czechoslovakian Volksdeutsche would be transferred to the 
U.S. Zone Germany and that Polish Volksdeutsche would be transferred to the British 
and Soviet Zones of Germany. The letter also granted Allied Authorities in Austria 
permission to expel Reichsdeutsche then resident in Austria to the zones in Germany in 
which they were formerly domiciled." 

c Kulischer, E., The Displacement of Population in Europe, Montreal, 1943, p. 17. 
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Jewish refugees are placed under the non-German speaking 
refugee group. a 

The above list includes only the terms in common usage by 
the major authorities in Austria Which are relevant to this 
study. b The definitions cited herein have been given in full and 
in relation to the authorities using them, i.e., Austrian Govern- 
ment, U.S. High Commissioner in Austria, and the international 
organizations, because the respective meanings must be borne 
in mind when consulting the material (especially statistical) 
included in this study, which has been drawn from these sources. 



° See: Statistical Report on Displaced Persons, Refugees and Aliens in Austria, 
published monthly by the Office of the United States High Commissioner in Austria, 
Political Division. 

6 Of future importance relative to the U.S. Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 83rd 
Congress, 1st session, H.R. Report, No. 1069, will be the following definitions: 

"Sec. 2(a) 'Refugee' means any person in a country or area which is neither 
Communist nor Communist-dominated, who because of persecution, fear of per- 
secution, natural calamity or military operations is out of his usual place of abode 
and unable to return thereto, who has not been firmly resettled, and who is in 
urgent need of assistance for the essentials of life or for transportation. 

"(b) 'Escapee' means any refugee who, because of persecution or fear of persecution 
on account of race, religion or political opinion, fled from the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics or other Communist, Communist-dominated or Communist- 
occupied area of Europe including those parts of Germany under military occupation 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and who cannot return thereto because 
of fear of persecution on account of race, religion, or political opinion. 

"(c) 'German expellee' means any refugee of German ethnic origin residing in 
the area of the German Federal Republic, western sector of Berlin, or in Austria 
who was born in and was forcibly removed from or forced to flee from Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Romania, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Yugoslavia, or areas provisionally under the 
administration or control or domination of any such countries, except the Soviet 
Zone of military occupation of Germany." 



Chapter II 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
ETHNIC GERMAN REFUGEE IN AUSTRIA 

Inherent in an appreciation of the effects of refugee status 
upon the up-rooted ethnic German groups now in Austria is 
some comprehension of their earlier existence. The current 
situation is then seen in the perspective of century-long coloni- 
zation actions reaching as far back as 1100. For convenient 
reference, three major categories have been established: ethnic 
German groups in Austria exceeding 100,000, (a) the Danube 
Swabians and (b) the Sudeten Germans ; those numbering 5-20,000, 
(a) the Transylvanian Saxons, (b) the Carpathian Germans, 
(c) the Slovenian Germans, (d) the Bukovina Germans and (e) 
ethnic Germans from Polish Galicia; and finally, those groups 
numbering less than 5,000, (a) Bosnia and Herzegovina, (b) 
ethnic Germans from Russia, (c) Sathmar (Satu-Mare) Romanian 
Germans, (d) ethnic Germans from Bulgaria and (e) the Bessara- 
bian Germans. 

This chapter shall summarize background information for 
each of these groups, touching upon such considerations as his- 
torical origin, economic, cultural and social aspects and major 
migratory dispersions. 

A. ETHNIC GERMAN GROUPS IN AUSTRIA 
EXCEEDING 100,000 

The Danube Swabians 

The largest group of refugees of German ethnic origin living 
in Austria today, are the Danube Swabians (approximately 
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140,000). a The term Danube Swabian refers to those Germans 
who settled the area along the banks of the Danube river border- 
ing Lake Balaton on the north, Budapest on the southwest, 
and bordered on the south by Belgrade, Yugoslavia and the 
Banat mountains. The early settlers received the name Danube 
Swabians because they made extensive use of the Danube 
waterways as a means of transportation from their original 
homeland in western Europe. 

Historical Development 

Three distinct immigration waves may be discerned in the 
early German colonization along the banks of the lower Danube 
river. All three were sanctioned and aided by the Austrian 
crown. Demographic, mercantile, as well as political reasons may 
be said to have been the basis for the establishment of these 
settlements. h 

During the years 1722 to 1729, the first group of colonists 
under the leadership of Count Claudius Mercy began to arrive, 
comprising approximately 4,000 families 6 who had been re- 
cruited from the southwestern German provinces of Wiirtemberg, 
Franconia, Lorraine, Alsace, Luxemburg, Baden, Hesse, West- 
phalia, with lesser numbers from Bavaria, Tyrol and Styria. d 
The first colonists settled in the Banat region which had been 
under Turkish rule during the previous 150 years. The relatively 
few inhabitants living in this region at that time were composed 
largely of Serbs, Romanians and Gypsies who were principally 
engaged in stock farming, fishing, and primitive cultivation. 
Special privileges were granted to the German colonists by the 
Austrian rulers resulting in the settlement's rapid economic 
development. The first colonists were, however, almost complete- 
ly annihilated in the Turkish war which lasted from 1737 to 
1739. Bubonic plague also swept the settlements so that relatively 
few of the original settlers survived. 

The second group of German colonists made their way to the 
Danube region during the years 1765-1771 under the sponsorship 

a Estimated number, June 30, 1952. See Table II, p. 36. 

6 Oberlauter, B., Die donauschwdbischen Bauern in Osterreich und die Moglichkeiten 
zu Ihrer Sesshaftmachung, Thesis (dipl), University of Innsbruck, November, p. 1. 
c Stefan, P. J., Urn das Schicksal der Volksdeutschen, Salzburg, June 1949, p. 1. 
d Oberlaeuter, B., op. cit., p. 1. 
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of Empress Maria Theresia of Austria. a This immigration project 
was planned with much greater detail than the 1722-1729 
attempt. As in the earlier immigration program, these settlers 
were also allotted special privileges and inducements during the 
first years of settlement. 

Emperor Joseph II promoted the third and last organized 
colonization project of the Danube plain during the years 1784 
to 1788. & A strong believer in the physiocratic doctrine, Joseph 
II, fostered a far-reaching German agricultural colonization 
plan. During his emperorship, 7,600 German families were settled 
in southern Hungary. In the year 1785 alone, 4,443 families 
amounting to 20,956 inhabitants immigrated to the former 
southern Hungarian provinces. c Of this number, over 80 per 
cent were farmers, the remainder were craftsmen. Many of the 
craftsmen, however, turned to farming, so that as a result, the 
agrarian population was raised to almost 95 per cent. 

After the death of Joseph II, there was no further planned 
colonization. All during the 19th century, however, small groups 
of ethnic German settlers, as well as single families, continued 
to trickle into the Balkan Danube regions. This occurred espe- 
cially under the reign of Leopold II (1790-1792) and Franz I 
(1792-1835). 

The early inhabitants of the Danube region settled in isolated 
checkerboard-pattern villages which later developed into cities. 
At this time, much of the land was marsh and swampland. 
Reclamation work was carried out in this region and in later 
years it became the granary of central Europe. d Sufficient raw 
materials near at hand, encouraged the development of small 
industrial undertakings which helped considerably to raise the 
living standard of this group. e 

Some of the early Danube Swabian settlements were entirely 
German, although a large number were mixed settlements. The 
German ethnic element enjoyed a rapid growth due to the high 



° Oberlauter, B., op.cit., p. 1. 
b Ibid. 

c Oberlauter, B., op.cit, p. 2. 

d This region was 100-120% and over, self-sufficient in foodstuffs during the years 
prior to World War II. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Geography of Europe 
and the Near East, Miscl. Pub. Nr. 665, Wash. D.C., 1948, p. 2. 

* Stefan, P. J., op.cit., p. 1. 
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birth rate prevalent among the German peasants. The German 
Swabian settlements engaged in silk worm breeding and tobacco 
cultivation also helped to increase the prosperity of this region. 
In the year 1867, the Hungarian landlords released the farmers 
from their feudal obligations which enabled the Swabian peasants 
to become owners of the land which they farmed. a 

The defeat of the Central Powers in 1918, brought about the 
dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and in accordance 
with the Treaty of St. Germain (September 10, 1919), and the 
Peace Treaty of Trianon (June 4, 1920), the larger portion of the 
Batchka was ceded to Yugoslavia, the Banat was divided be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Romania, while the other provinces 
containing large ethnic German populations remained in the 
hands of Hungary. Prior to the second world war there were 
approximately 425,000 Danube Swabians under Hungarian rule, 
450,000 under Yugoslavian domination, and some 230,000 in 
Romania. From 1919 until the invasion of these countries by 
the German armies in 1941, the Danube Swabians experienced a 
separate national development in each of the above countries. 

Economic Aspects 

Agriculturally the Danube plains occupied by the Swabians 
were to the Austro-Hungarian Empire what the Sudetenland 
was to the Empire industrially. The Hungarian census of 1910 
reveals the following occupational information concerning 
the German speaking population of the Torontal province 
(Komintat) which may be taken as typical of the ethnic German 
region. 6 



Occupation % 

Agriculture & Forestry 59.5 

Industry & Handicraft 23.0 

Commercial & Transport 5.4 

Public Service & Independent Professions 2. 1 

Pensioned 4.9 

Domestic Services 2. 1 

Other 3.0 



100.0 



a Oberlauter, B., op.cit., p. 3. 

b Petersen, C, Handwdrterbuch des Grenz und Auslanddeuschtums, Vol. I., Breslau. 
1933, p. 216. 
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The occupational structure indicates that the majority of 
the inhabitants were farmers. This ratio changed relatively 
little until the second world war. The basis for agricultural and 
general economic development of the Swabian region was the 
exceptionally fertile soil which, to a great extent, had been 
reclaimed from marshes and former swampland. a The only 
exceptions were the small stretches of sandy soil in the south 
Banat and Syrmien where the vine was dominant. 

In general, the land is flat which mild climatic conditions, 
suitable for the cultivation of melons, rape and rice, as well as 
for the excellent maturation of wheat. b Wheat, one of the most 
important crops of the Danube region, comprised 35 per cent 
of the areable land use in the Batchka and approximately 40 
per cent of the Banat acreage in 1910. c Corn was also a very 
important crop and comprised approximately 30 per cent of the 
acreage under cultivation in the Romanian Banat. d In addition, 
the Danube Basin, before the second world war, was one of the 
most important producers of dry legumes (beans, peas, etc) 
in the world. Double cropping was frequently practiced. e As a 
specialized crop, the cultivation of hemp was of importance in 
the Swabian settlements. / 

With respect to livestock, the Danube Swabians excelled in 
cattle and horse breeding. Swine production was also high, going 
hand in hand with the heavy cultivation of corn. The following 
table indicates the livestock ratios of the ethnic German settle- 
ments of the southern Banat and Batchka. 9 





Horses 


Cattle 


Swine 


Sheep 




per 


per 


per 


per 


per 


per 


per 


per 


Region 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




inhab. 


ha. 1 


inhab. 


ha. 1 


inhab. 


ha. 1 


inhab. 


ha. 1 


South Banat . . . 


32 


15 


32 


15 


83 


39 


8 


4 


South Batchka . . 


29 


17 


41 


24 


81 


47 


17 


10 



1 1 hectar equals 2.471 acres. 



° Folberth, O., "Die Donauschwaben," Berichte und Informationen, Salzburg, 
October 28, 1949, p. 9. 

b Petersen, C, op.cit., p. 252. 
c Oberlauter, B., op.cit., p. 7. 
d Ibid. 

e U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, op cit., p. 40. 
f Oberlauter, B., op.cit., p. 7. 
9 Petersen, C, op.cit., p. 282. 
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The average size of the farms in the entire Banat in 1910 is 
indicated on the chart below. a 



Acreage 


Swabian 
Settlements 

% 


Non-ethnic 

German 
Settlements 

% 


All Settlements 
% 


Under 5 kat. Joch 1 . . . 


22.2 


26.0 


25.2 


5-10 „ „ • ■ • 


20.3 


28.2 


26.6 


10-50 „ ,, . . . 


49.5 


42.6 


44.0 


50-100 ,, „ . . . 


6.3 


1.8 


2.7 


100-1000 „ ,, . . . 


1.7 


1.1 


1.2 


over 1000 ,, ,, ... 




.3 


.3 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



1 1 joch equals 1.422 acres. 



We see that the Danube Swabian farms were, in general, small 
to medium size. During the last years prior to the second world 
war, agricultural co-operatives commenced to develop ex- 
tensively. & 

The crafts and industry developed alongside the agricultural 
sector, but almost always in subordinance to agrarian develop- 
ment. Handicraft supplemented employment opportunities when 
agricultural activity was at a low seasonal ebb. The relationship 
between agriculture and industry (from the viewpoint of agricul- 
ture) was essentially a positive one, influencing the whole eco- 
nomic structure of the Swabian farm belt. It tended to mitigate 
large scale migratory movements, away from the rural regions. c 
The Danube Swabian settlements reached their highest economic 
development after the mechanization process of the twentieth 
century. 

Cultural and Social Aspects 

The Austrian Baroque influences remained alive in the isolated 
Swabian settlements long after they had passed out of existence 
in Austria and Germany proper. d This phenomenon explains in 
part the highly formalistic, religious character of the Danube 



a Petersen, C, op.cit., p. 217. 

6 Folberth, O., "Die Donauschwaben," Berichte und Informationen, Salzburg, 
October 28, 1949, p. 8. 

c Stefan, P. J., op.cit., p. 1, and Oberlauter, B., op.cit., pp. 32-33. 
d Petersen, C, op.cit., p. 282. 
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Swabian. The cultural development in the villages was generally- 
furthered by a few religious leaders and teachers and, in con- 
trast to their expanding economic life, their cultural interests 
followed mainly a naive folk culture which found its expression 
in song, folk dances, saga, legends, and in furthering customs 
inherited from generation to generation. a 

Gradually many of the Danube Swabian townspeople and 
intellectuals adopted Magyar cultural values and became almost 
fully assimilated into the Magyar life — the dominant cultural 
influence in Hungary. 6 The disappearance of the Swabian 
intellectual capacities into Magyar cultural circles also indicates, 
to a certain extent, the capacity for adjustment on the part of 
the Danube Swabians. The neighboring ethnic groups, in this 
instance the Magyars, invited the more well-to-do farmers' sons 
into their community clubs where they soon adopted the Magyar 
way of life. c 

Recent Migratory Dispersions 

Near the close of World War II and shortly afterwards, 
Hungary, Romania and Yugoslavia carried out large scale 
expulsion actions directed against the Danube Swabian mi- 
norities. This resulted largely from the widespread feeling of 
prejudice against Germans which grew with the length and 
manner of the Nazi occupation of these countries/ as well as 
the opposition engendered by the National Socialist ' 'master 
race" myth. e Following the liberation of the above countries 
from German occupation, violence was suffered by thousands 
of the Swabian civilian population. Casualty estimates, for the 
period beginning in the latter part of 1944 to 1947 range from 



° Stefan, P. J., op.cit., pp. 1, 2. 
b Ibid. 

c Anabring, M., Das Ungarldndische Deutschtum, Stuttgart, March 1952, p. 4. 
Mr. Anabring cites the assimilation strength of the cities as further cause for this 
phenomenon. 

d Kulischer, E., Europe on the Move, "In Yugoslavia land reform laws were 
abolished, and settlers who had occupied the land since 1918 were disposessed and 
ousted from their farms. Hundreds of thousands of Serbs were evicted from Bulgarian 
occupied northern Macedonia, from German annexed Slovenia, and from the Axis- 
created puppet state of Croatia. The total number of refugees in Serbia who had 
fled from other provinces after the collapse of Yugoslavia has been estimated at 
300,000. . ." p. 259. 

• Kulischer, E., op.cit., pp. 266-267. 
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1 50,000 a to 385,000 b in Yugoslavia; 150,000 c in Romania; and 
approximately 1 00,000 d in Hungary. 

On June 30, 1952, approximately 140,000 Danube Swabians 
were living in Austria, thereof about 25,000 have obtained 
Austrian citizenship. e 

The Sudeten Germans 

Of the approximately 345,000 ethnic German refugees living 
in Austria on June 30, 1952 / some 130,000 were formerly 
Sudeten-Germans from the Czechoslovak Sudeten area. 9 Second 
in size to the Danube Swabian refugee group, the Sudeten Ger- 
mans and the Danube Swabians represent the two refugee groups 
in Austria numbering more than 100,000 people each. h 

Geographical 

The crescent shaped region which is today southwest, west, 
northwest and northern Czechoslovakia proper, was the former 
homeland of the large majority of the Sudeten Germans. The 
Sudetenland 1 is dominated in the southeast by the Bohemian- 
Moravian highlands, in the southwest by the Bohemian Forest, 
in the northwest by the Fichtelgebirge and Erzgebirge and is 
bordered by the Sudeten mountain range of Germany proper on 
the northeast. 

Beyond this region, several large Sudeten German ethnic 



a Folberth, O., op.cit., p. 7. 

6 Rhode, G., "Die Deutschen im Osten nach 1945," Zeitschrift fur Ost-Forschung, 
Lander und Volker in Ostlichen Mitteleuropa, 2. Jahrgang, 1953, Heft 3, p. 382. Dr. 
Rhode's figure of 385,000 is meant for the whole of Yugoslavia. The casualities 
suffered by smaller non-Danube Swabian ethnic German minorities in Yugoslavia 
should be subtracted from this total. 

c Rhode, G., op.cit., p. 385. 

d Rhode, G., op.cit., p. 384. 

e Statistical derivations, see Statistical Table II, p. 36. 

f Office of the United States High Commissioner for Austria, Statistical Report on 
Displaced Persons and Refugees in Austria, Political Division, Vienna, June 30, 
1952. 

3 Merriam, G. & C, Webster's Geographical Dictionary, Springfield, Mass, 1949, 
p. 1090. As defined here, "Sudetenland" originally meant the mountainous region 
of the Sudeten on the north borders of Bohemia and Silesia in Czechoslovakia ; after 
the crisis of 1938-39 applied also to all the borderlands of Bohemia and Moravia in- 
habited by German speaking people; 8719 sq. miles, pop. (1939) 2,945,261." 

h See Table II, p. 36. 

i As defined by Merriam in footnote g above, following the 1938-39 crisis. 
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islands existed directly to the east, in central Czechoslovakia. 
The most important of these were the Jihlana (Iglauer) and the 
Svitavy (Swittauer) groups. 

Ethnic Groups 

Generally speaking, the Sudeten German group includes all 
the German speaking inhabitants of Bohemia, Moravia and the 
former Austrian Silesia now part of Czechoslovakian territory. 
Approximately 23% of the total population of Czechoslovakia 
before the second world war was of German ethnic origin. ° 

The Sudeten Germans may be further classified into the follow- 
ing groups : & 

1. The Bavarian- Austrians who settled in the Bohemian 
Forest and Southern Moravia. 

2. The Upper-Franconians who formerly lived in the Eger 
River area on the extreme western tip of Czechoslovakia. 

3. The Saxons , located south of the Erzgebirge on the Northern 
rim of the Sudetenland to the Elbe River. 

4. The Silesians y located on the north-eastern rim of the 
Sudetenland, between the Sudeten and Carpathian moun- 
tain ranges. 

Placing these four groups together as Sudeten Germans may 
be justified in view of the common experiences shared by them 
under Austrian rule prior to 1918 and later as a minority group 
in the Czechoslovakian republic. 

Historical Development 

Earliest documents indicate that the Sudeten Germans were 
settled in the Czechoslovak Sudeten region by the 13th century. c 
The Sudeten Germans flourished under the early Czech Dynasty 
{Premysl) which permitted them to settle this area. In the 



° Vertriebene und Fluchtlinge Volksdeutschen Ursprungs, Report Number 1841, 
81st Congress, Wash. D.C., March 25, 1950, p. 16. (German Edition of the Walter 
Report, Expellees and Refugees of German Ethnic Origin.) The vast majority of these 
3.5 millions, according to Kulischer, (Europe on the Move, NY, 1948, p. 282) were 
Sudeten Germans. Approximately 150,000 were Carpathian Germans. Schumacher, 
Ludwig, Donauschwaben und Karpatendeutsche, Schriftum, Kleine Reihe, I. Heft, 
Stuttgart, 1952, p. 24. 

b Folberth, O., "Die Sudetendeutschen," Berichte und Informationen, Salzburg, 
October 21, 1949, p. 5. (Sonderdruck). 

c Stefan, P. J., Um das Schicksal der Volksdeutschen, Salzburg, June 1949, p. 4. 
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epoch, 1308-1437, Bohemia and Moravia were ruled by the 
Counts of Luxemburg during which time the area may be said 
to have reached its ' 'golden age."° The Sudeten Germans ex- 
perienced their first great decline as a result of the Hussite Wars 
in the early 15th century (1420-1436). b Following this war, 
however, new streams of German colonizers again settled the 
Sudetenland. 

In 1526 Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia were turned over to 
the Austrian Monarchy. c With the exception of the larger portion 
of Silesia which was lost to Prussia in 1742 the three provinces 
remained under Austrian domination until 1918. 

It was not until the latter part of the 19th century that the 
Sudeten Germans experienced a second decline, attributed to 
Slavic penetrations of areas which had hitherto been exclusively 
German, a trend which continued after 1918. d Following 
the defeat of the Central Powers, the Czechoslovak Republic 
was created, the territory of which included Moravia, Bohemia 
and Silesia. This combination was temporarily destroyed by the 
German annexation of the Sudetenland on September 30, 1938, 
which was followed by the de facto conquest of the remainder 
of Czechoslovakia. 

After World W||r JI, the Czechoslovak frontiers were again 
restored to their piS^1918 borders, with the exception of an 
area, some 4,800 sq. miles, ceded to Russia, 6 and minor ter- 
ritorial changes effected with Hungary. 

Economic Activity 

As early as the 14th century, the Sudeten Germans were active 
in the mining industries which later furnished the basis for their 
glass and textile industry^ The following table indicates the 
Sudeten German occupational structure as it was before World 
War II in the Sudetenland. 9 



a Merriam, G. & C, op.cit., p. 141. 

6 Folberth, O., op.cit., p. 6. 

c Merriam, G. & C, op.cit., p. 141. 

d Kulischer, E., Europe on the Move, New York, 1948, p. 202. 
e Treaty of Moscow, June 29, 1945. 
* Stefan, P. J., op.cit., p. 4. 

9 Folberth, O., "Die Sudetendeutsche," Berichte und Informationen, Salzburg, 
October 21, 1949, p. 6. 
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Occupation 



% 



Agriculture & Forestry 
Industry & Handicraft 
Business & Transport . 
Public Service .... 



22.0 
47.6 
13.0 
5.8 
2.0 
9.6 



Domestic Employment 
Without Trade .... 



100.0 



The Sudeten area during the late 19th century and early 
20th century, became one of the most highly industrialized areas 
in Europe. a As indicated in the Table above, over half of the 
occupationally active Sudeten Germans were engaged in com- 
mercial and industrial pursuits. By far the largest percentage 
of industrial employees was absorbed in the textile industries. 
The cities of Liberec (Reichenburg) Varnsdorf (Warnsdorf), 
and Haegerdorf located to the north of Prague, were almost 
exclusively engaged in the manufacture of textiles. This area 
formed an organized whole with spinning and weaving mills, 
dye houses, finishing departments and clothing factories. In 
addition, the manufacture of ground glass, jewelry, plate glass, 
buttons, artificial silk, paper, porcelain and musical instruments 
was carried on in many of the other Sudeten cities. b 

The Sudetenland with a population density formerly ranging 
from 250 to over 500 inhabitants per square mile c was an area of 
predominantly light industry d with the heavier industries (iron 
and steel, automobile, etc) to be found in the non-German areas 
of Czechoslovakia. 6 One of the most famous Sudeten industries 
was located in the city of Jablonec (Gablonz) near the German- 
Czech border, northeast of Prague. This city specialized in the 
manufacture of high quality glassware as well as synthetic jewels 
of all descriptions. f The Gablonz glassworks, as it came to be 
known, formed one of the most highly valued export industries 
of the Czechoslovak Republic prior to 1939. 9 

a U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, op.cit., p. 21. 

5 Folberth, O., "Die Sudetendeutsche," Berickte und Informationen, Salzburg, 
October 21, 1949, p. 6. 

c U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, op.cit., p. 20. 
d Folberth, O., op.cit., p. 6. 
e Ibid. 
f Ibid. 
' Ibid. 
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The obvious accent on industry in the Sudetenland was to a 
large extent determined by the topographical and geographical 
characteristics of this country having relatively large mineral 
deposits (coal, iron, etc) near at hand. 0 Agriculturally, this 
region was somewhat less richly endowed although cultivation 
of sugarbeets, potatoes and grains 6 along with specialized tillage 
of hops c had been quite successful. 

Recent Migratory Trends 

During the period immediately prior to and after the annexa- 
tion of the Sudetenland by Germany (October 1938), over 200,000 
Sudeten Germans migrated to Germany proper for political 
reasons and for employment in German industry. d Following the 
Sudeten annexation and the establishment of the Protectorate 
(March 16, 1939) National Socialist policy forced numerous 
internal population changes with respect to this area. 6 In this 
second internal migratory movement may be included the great 
influx of German Reich citizens sent to the occupied countries 
for demographic and administrative purposes as well as the 
German Reich refugees seeking shelter from the steadily in- 
creasing aerial bombing attacks by the Allied Powers in 1 942 on 
central Germany. / 

The third and largest migratory movement which affected the 
Sudeten Germans, swept the vast majority 9 out of the Czecho- 
slovak Sudetenland. h Legal sanction was given to this action 
by the Potsdam Agreement (August 2, 1945). 1 

° Boesch, H. H., Die Wirtschaf islands chaf ten der Erde, Zurich, 1947, p. 170. 
b U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, op.cit., pp. 34-37, 41, 42. 
c Folberth, O., op.cit., p. 6. 

d Kulischer, E., The Displacement of Population in Europe, Montreal, p. 120. 
Kulischer states, "while at the time, the exodus. . . of the Sudeten was attributed 
to political persecution, its real nature was explained differently later. The movement 
was attributed solely to the unemployment which had been rife in the country since 
the crisis of 1929 and which had reached a figure of 250,000 by October 1938." 

e Kulischer, E., op.cit., pp. 32, 35. 

f Kulischer, E., op.cit., pp. 34, 47. 

9 Kulischer, E., Europe on the Move, N.Y., 1948, p. 284. ". . .The Germans who 
remained in Czechoslovakia were exempted from expulsion for a reason — originally 
unforeseen — because they were 'indispensable workers'." 

h Kulischer, E., op.cit., p. 302. 

* Vernant, J., The Refugee in the Post-War World, Preliminary Report, Geneva, 
1951, pp. 65, 66. "Section XIII of the Potsdam Agreement reads in part as follows: 
'The Three Governments, having considered the question in all its aspects, recognize 
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Following the Potsdam Agreement the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment by decree, revoked the Czech citizenship of all Sudeten 
Germans. 0 Thousands of Sudeten German civilians perished in 
the expulsion violence, part of which had already begun before 
the Potsdam Declaration was promulgated. b 

3.7 million acres of land formerly owned by the expellees 
were confiscated by the Czech Government. c 

Estimates of casualties suffered by this group during the 
expulsion actions of 1945-1946 range between 450,000 d to 
600,000. e 

Approximately 130,000 ethnic Sudeten Germans now live in 
Austria. f 



B. ETHNIC GERMAN GROUPS IN AUSTRIA 
NUMBERING 5-20,000 

The Transylvanian Saxons 

The third largest group of ethnic German refugees now living 
in Austria are the Transylvanian Saxons. Their homeland is 
situated in the southeastern portion of the Transylvanian 
province, nestled among the Transylvanian and Carpathian 
mountains. 9 Although a relatively small ethnic group (pre- World 
War II, 247, 679) h the Transylvanian Saxons have maintained 
themselves for over 700 years under the most severe environ- 
mental conditions. They belong to the oldest group of ethnic 
German colonists. 



that the transfers to Germany of German populations or elements thereof, remaining 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, will have to be undertaken. They agree 
that any transfer that takes place should be effected in an orderly and humane 
manner." 

° Vertriebene und Fliichtlinge Volksdeutschen Ursprungs, Report No. 1841, 81st 
Congress, Wash., D.C, March 1950, p. 16. (German edition of the Walter Report 
Expellees and Refugees of German Ethnic Origin). 

6 Walter Report, op.cit., p. 30. 

c Kulischer, E., Europe on the Move, N.Y., 1948, p. 287. 
d Rhode, G., op.cit., p. 383. 

6 Folberth, O., "Die Sudetendeutschen," Berichte und Informationen, Salzburg, 
October 21, 1949, p. 6. 
* See Table II, p. 36. 

9 Mehedinti, S., Was ist Siebenbiirgen?, Bucharest, 1941, p. 7. 

h Winkler, W., Deutschtum in Alter Welt, Vienna 1938, (based on 1931 census). 
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Historical Development 

The name falsely implies that the Transylvanian Saxons were 
of S&xon ethnic origin. They were, however, originally Franks 
settling in eastern Hungary during the 12th century at the 
invitation of King Geysa II. a Although they originally migrated 
to Transylvania from Franconia, this group has been referred 
to in the earliest documents as Saxon. The dialect of the Transyl- 
vanian Saxons resembles that of the Luxemburgers. 

Few minority groups have survived so many changes in 
national domination as this ethnic German group. Living in the 
border area between Christian Europe and non-Christian Eur- 
Asia, they were frequently involved in racial and religious 
disturbances. In the late 17th century, Ottoman rule was dis- 
placed by the expanding Austrian Monarchy which held sway 
over the Transylvanian region until 1 867 at which time Transyl- 
vania became an integral part of Hungary until 1918. 

Following the disintegration of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, Transylvania was ceded to Romania. At the Arbi- 
tration of Vienna in 1940, it was divided between Romania and 
Hungary to be returned to Romania by the Soviet Union in 
recognition of Romania relinquishing Axis membership in 1944. 

Transylvanian Social Institutions 

The strength of the Transylvanian Saxons as an ethnic group 
appears to have originated in their religious, political and eco- 
nomic organization. 6 In the year 1224, King Andreas II of 
Hungary gave the Transylvanian Saxons various special privi- 
leges, c among them self-government and their own German 
law. In addition, no new settlers could enter the area without 
consent of the established colonists. In this respect they may 
be said to have enjoyed de facto the status of an independent 
country. 

Indicative of the closely knit community life of the Transyl- 
vanian Saxons, was the practice of each family maintaining a 
storage room within the confines of the fortress-like church 
ramparts. Long after the threat of raids by eastern armies had 

a Horvath, E., Die Geschichte Siebenburgens, Budapest, Leipzig, Milano, 1943, p. 14. 
6 Stefan, P. J., Urn das Schicksal der Volksdeutschen, Salzburg, June 1949, p. 5, 
c Stefan, P. J., op.cit., p. 6. 
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ceased, they continued to store their surplus crops and family 
wealth within the protection of the fortress walls. 

The Transylvanian Saxons lived under a genuinely democratic 
constitution long before the English parliament was created." 
An all powerful nobility on the one hand and a proletariat on 
the other, never developed. The election was used as a funda- 
mental right in selecting all responsible leaders such as judges, 
governing officials and eclesiastical heads. Due to the ^demo- 
cratic political institutions within the Transylvanian settlement 
and perhaps in part due to the continual pressures from the 
outside world, a strong sense of responsibility and solidarity 
developed among the Transylvanian Saxons. Their solidarity 
is reflected in some measure by the fact that in the year 1545, 
the Transylvanian Saxons as a group adopted the Lutheran reli- 
gious beliefs. 6 

Economic Aspects 

The economic activity of the Transylvanian Saxons was essen- 
tially agricultural with wheat, corn, barley and dry legumes being 
the most important crops under cultivation. c Horse breeding 
and sheep raising were also extensively practiced. d Since the 
large peasant population lived in some 250 independent villages, 
there were few major cities which limited the number of intel- 
lectuals. The numerical relation between farmers and craftsmen 
remained essentially healthy for an agricultural area. 

The Transylvanian Saxons now living in Austria show the 
following occupational structure : e 



0 Folberth, O., "Die Siebenbiirger Sachsen," Berichte und Inforrnationen, Salzburg, 
November 4, 1949, p. 5. 
b Ibid. 

c U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, op.cit., pp. 34, 36, 38. 
d Folberth, O., op.cit., p. 6. 
e Folberth, O., op.cit, p. 5. 



% 



Farmers . . 
Craftsmen . 
Commercial 
Intellectuals 



76.4 
11.3 
4.7 
7.6 



100.0 
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Migratory Dispersions 

With the military retreat of the German armies before the 
advancing Soviet forces, during the summer of 1944, many of 
the Transylvanian Saxons took flight. Those who arrived in 
Austria and Germany were largely evacuated by the German 
military forces. 

The number of Transylvanian Saxons now in Austria is 
approximately 16,000 with approximately the same number in 
West Germany. ° 

The Carpathian Germans 

Historically the Carpathian and Sudeten Germans are often 
classified together. However, in this study these groups shall be 
treated separately because they developed quite independently 
from each other, as well as being initially of different German 
ancestry. 

Where the Sudeten Germans and Czechs lived in adjacent and 
sometimes overlapping geo-political spheres, the Carpathian 
Germans were much more closely linked to the Slovaks. The 
Slovaks and Carpathian Germans, as a rule, developed more 
friendly inter-ethnic relations than did the Czechs and Sudeten 
Germans. It may be said that there were never serious tensions 
between the Slovak and Carpathian German populations, as 
was the case between the Czech and Sudeten German ethnic 
groups. 

Historical Development 

The early Carpathian German settlers arrived under Hungarian 
King Geysa.II (1141-1162) who had also sponsored the settle- 
ment of the Transylvanian Saxons. b Both groups were expected 
to fulfill an important mission, i.e., to be the guardians of the 
Carpathian gateways of the medieval Hungarian empire. 

The first Carpathian settlements were destroyed by Mongol 
invaders in 1241. They were, however, re-established a short 
time later. The colonists came from Saxony, Thuringen, Silesia, 

° This would take into consideration the present migratory trend of several 
thousand of this group to the German Ruhr. 

6 Folberth, O., "Die Karpatendeutschen," Berichte und Informationen, Salzburg, 
December 16, 1949, p. 7. 
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the Rhine, and from the Austro-Bavarian provinces/ initially 
developing the extraction of the precious metals (gold, silver) 
they later turned to coal mining in the Carpathian regions. 6 

Four Linguistic Islands 

The German settlements in the 13th century were scattered 
in an elongated pattern from the northern-most parts of the 
Carpathian mountains through central Slovakia, to Bratislavia 
into the Vienna Basin. The German speaking areas, however, 
shrank with the rapid increase of the Slovakian population, 
together with a somewhat constant German assimilation into 
Hungarian (Magyar) cultural life. With time, only four German 
linguistic groups remained. They were : the Szepes {Zips) settle- 
ments bordering Poland in the northernly portion of the Car- 
pathians, the Kremnica [Kremnitz) colony in the Slovakian 
Erzgebirge, the Bratislavia settlements near Vienna, and the 
Mukachevo (Mukacs) settlement farthest to the east in the Car- 
patho-Ukraine. c 

The colonists in the Szepes region were engaged to a great 
extent in agriculture and mining; those of the Kremnica settle- 
ment, likewise; while the Bratislavian settlers followed the 
crafts and commercial trades d to a greater degree. The economic 
activity of the Carpathian Germans may be listed in the following 
order of importance : e 1 . Agriculture, 2. Mining, 3. Iron and steel, 
4. Forestry, 5. Handicraft, 6. Commercial, 7. Government and 
education. 

The territorial isolation of the various groups of Carpathian 
Germans explains in part why they never developed close 
cummunity life. Religiously, they numbered three-fourths 
Catholic, the remainder Protestant. Both the Catholic and 
Protestant groups attended religious services with the Slovakian 
and Magyar population which may be said to have contributed 
toward a general acceptance of Slovak and Magyar cultural 



° Folberth, O., "Die Karpatendeutschen," Berichte und Informationen, Salzburg, 
December 16, 1949, p. 7. 
b Ibid. 

c Stefan, P. J., Um das Schicksal der Volksdeutschen, Salzburg, June 1949, p. 5. 
d Ibid. 

6 Folberth, O., op.cit., p, 7. 
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values by the German minority as well as a greater cultural 
inter-change of values. 

Migratory Dispersions 

Although the majority of these ethnic Germans, as in most of 
the other countries, had generally fulfilled their obligations to 
their country of residence, their loyalty seldom survived the 
pressure of the occupation by the German military forces during 
the second world war. a This resulted in the subsequent ab- 
sorption of the ethnic Germans into the National Socialists' 
expansion movement. 5 In 1944 the German armies evacuated 
the Carpathian German population to the Sudetenland. They 
were subsequently over-run by the Russian armies and were 
sent back to their Carpathian settlements to be removed once 
more, this time in accordance with the Potsdam Agreement. 

Before the second world war the Carpathian German population 
numbered approximately 160,000.° An estimated 100,000 
reached Germany. Approximately 20,000 found refuge in Aus- 
tria, d but this number gradually dwindled to perhaps 1 1 ,000 or 
less. 

The Slovenian Germans 

The Slovenian Germans may be logically classified into two 
groups: 1. those of German ethnic origin who lived in German- 
speaking settlements, and 2. those diffused or mixed with the 
remainder of the Slovenian population. 



° Vernant, J., The Refugee in the Post-War World, Final Report, London, 1953. 

"Agreements concluded between Germany and the pro-German government of 
Hungary, Romania, Serbia and Croatia stipulated that all German-speaking citizens 
of those countries were to perform their military service in the "Waff en SS." In 
Hungary, for instance, the call-up papers read, 'In virtue of the agreement con- 
cluded between German}' - and Hungary on 14 April 1944, you are hereby ordered 
to report immediately to your corps for military service with the Waffen SS; you 
will travel on the enclosed travel voucher. Failure to comply with this order without 
valid reasons will be punished in accordance with the army laws and regulations'." 
p. 95. 

6 World Council of Churches Standing Conference on Refugees, The Volksdeutsche 
in Austria: their Origin and Present Situation, Salzburg Conference, Document I, 
January 1950, p. 2. 

c Folberth, O., "Die Karpathendeutschen," Berichte und Informationen, Salzburg, 
December 16, 1949, p. 8. 
d Ibid. 
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The Kocevje Settlement (Gottschee) 

The Gottschee linguistic island was the only sizable area still 
in existence prior to the second world war in the Slovenian 
province of Yugoslavia whose members were almost totally of 
German ethnic origin. 0 This region encompassed about 350 
square miles, 35 miles from the Adriatic coastline. Colonization 
of the Gottschee dates back to the 14th century, the first settlers 
arriving from Bavaria, Franconia, Swabia, Tyrol and Carinthia. 6 

Because of the barren soil, agricultural activity was carried 
on only under the most trying conditions, forcing many of 
the local inhabitants to seek other means of gainful employment. 
The majority chose house-to-house pedding as a means to supple- 
ment their meager income obtained from agricultural labor. 
Permission was granted in 1492 by Emperor Friedrich II of 
Austria for this ethnic group to engage in peddling. c Their 
wanderings carried the Gottschee people throughout central 
and eastern Europe. 

Since 1 880 a relatively large number of the Gottschee settlers 
have migrated overseas. Approximately 15,000 immigrated to 
the United States, mainly to Brooklyn, New York, and Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 42 Because of the constant emigration drain, their 
number declined from 23,000 in 1847 to 17,000 in 1910, and 
dropping further to 12,500 by 1921 ; 6 again increasing to approxi- 
mately 14,000 by 1936. / 

During the German occupation (1941-1942), the Gottschee 
inhabitants became involved in a transfer program as outlined 
by the German occupation authorities/ and subsequently 
became entangled in partisan warfare, whereby approximately 
3,000 lost their lives. * Many took refuge in Austria where about 
4,000 of this group now live. 



a Folberth, O., "Das Schicksal der Vertriebenen aus Slowenien," Berichte und 
Informationen, Salzburg, March 17, 1950, p. 3. 
b Petersen, C, op.cit., p. 59. 
c Petersen, C, op.cit., p. 70. 
d Folberth, O., op.cit., p. 3. 
e Ibid. 

f Petersen, C, op.cit., Vol. II, p. 58. 

9 Kulischer, E., Displacement of Population in Europe, Montreal 1943, p. 20. 
h Folberth, O., op.cit., p. 4. 
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Ethnic Germans diffused among Slovenian Population 

The second group of German settlers in the Slovenian area 
are those who were diffused among the remaining population in 
much smaller groups. It is estimated that there were approx- 
imately 25,000 German-speaking inhabitants of German ethnic 
origin in Lower Styria (Slovenia) before the outbreak of World 
War II. a The ethnic German economic and cultural activity 
in this region was mostly centered in the cities of Maribor (Mar- 
burg) and markets of Ptuj (Pettau), Cleje (Cilli), Kranj (Krain- 
burg) } Ljubljana (Laibach), and Skofjaloka (Bischoflak) . b The 
Slav and German ethnic groups lived in close contact with one 
another in the above cities which resulted in a general diffusion 
of the languages of both groups. 

It is estimated that approximately one third of this group 
perished through expulsion violence, following the close of the 
second world war. Approximately 10,000 of the Slovenian Ger- 
mans, including the Gottschee ethnic group, now live in Austria. 
Some 7-8,000 live in the city of Graz, the capital of Austrian 
Styria. 

The Bukovina Germans 

Bukovina is located in the foothills of the eastern Carpathian 
mountains, a thickly wooded region comprising an area of 
4,031 square miles with a total population of approximately 
850,000 before World War II. c Bukovina is the source of the 
Dniester, Prut and Siret Rivers which flow into the Black Sea. 
The Bukovina ethnic Germans comprised a rather small minority 
group numbering approximately 70,000 before the second world 
war. d 

° Relative to the Slovenian Germans, Kulischer (The Displacement of Population in 
Europe, p. 20) quotes 1931 statistics indicating 25,100 Germans in Slovenia. This 
includes the Gottschee settlement. 

Otto Folberth ("Das Schicksal der Vertriebenen aus Slowenien," Berichte und 
Informationen, March 17, 1950, p. 3.) indicates 12,500 for the Gottschee group plus 
approximately 25,000 for the diffused ethnic German groups. He points out that in 
1931 according to the census, the diffused elements were said to be 10,120 which he 
asserts is doubtful when comparing this to the previous census countings of 1910 
and 1921 and that the discrepancy seems to lie in the difficulty and error encountered 
in trying to obtain a count among ethnic German groups diffused among the general 
Slovenian population. 

6 Folberth, O., op.cit., p. 4. 

c Merriam, G. & C, Webster's Geographical Dictionary, Springfield, Mass., 1949 
p. 167. 

d Petersen, C, op.cit., Vol. I, p. 611. 
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Historical Development 

The ancestors of this German minority group settled in Bu- 
kovina after the Austrian Emperor extended his domination 
over the Duchy of Bukovina which prior to 1775 was under 
Turkish rule. The first Swabian settlers arrived in the Bukovina 
region from the Banat in 1782. a This represented a further 
migration to the east by some inhabitants who had previously 
settled in the Banat, which was also in the process of being 
colonized at that time. 

In 1787 more Swabian peasant stock followed. These settlers 
were encouraged by both Maria Theresia and Emperor Joseph II. 
A second group of settlers arrived from Szepes (Zips), a people 
who had until then, lived in northern Slovakia, while an ad- 
ditional wave of colonists made their way to Bukovina from the 
Bohemian Forest. Beyond this, a continual trickle of immigrants 
from Austria and the Sudetenland migrated to this region. The 
Bukovina province experienced a population growth from 
approximately 60,000 in 1775 to over 800,000 before World War 
II, of which 70,000 were ethnic Germans. & 

The early Bukovina settlers formed mining colonies, com- 
mercial centers in the cities, and engaged in forestry. c Prior 
to World War II, grain, potatoes, and sugar beets were the most 
important agricultural products of Bukovina. d 

The German university of Chernovtsy (Czernowitz), founded 
by the Bukovina Germans was one of their important cultural 
contributions. However, in 1918 when Bukovina was ceded to 
Romania, many of the German schools were closed which re- 
sulted in a general cultural decline of this minority group. 6 

Recent Migratory Dispersions and Other Related Aspects 

In June 1940, northern Bukovina was ceded to the Soviet 
Union by Romania. At that time, on the basis of an agreement 
between the Soviet Union and Germany, the greater part of the 
German minority population was transferred to Germany or 

a Petersen, C, op.cit., Vol. I, p. 621. 

6 Folberth, O., "Die Heutige Lage der Buchenlander," Berichte und Informationen, 
Salzburg, January 13, 1950, p. 5. 

c Stefan, P. J., Um das Schicksal der Volksdeutschen, Salzburg, June 1949, p. 7. 
d U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, op.cit., p. 40; and Petersen, C, op.cit., Vol. I, p. 613. 
e Stefan, P. J., op.cit., p. 7. 
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German occupied regions. a A year later a similar fate befell the 
ethnic German inhabitants of South Bukovina on the basis of 
an agreement between Romania and Germany. A total of 
94,500 people from north and south Bukovina were, in this way, 
uprooted and transferred to various provinces of Germany proper, 
and occupied regions of eastern Europe, principally Poland. 5 
Their Romanian citizenship was replaced by German Reich 
citizenship. 

The value of the property left by this group was compiled; 
pensions and annuities were calculated and accounts payable to 
the German Reich were drawn up. As long as Romania remained 
a member of the Axis Powers (until August 23, 1944), this debt 
was gradually liquidated by deliveries of grain and oil from 
Romania to Germany. c Full payment in compensation for pro- 
perties left in Romania by this minority group was, however, 
never carried out. d 

After the termination of hostilities, some 20,000 Bukovina 
German refugees were stranded in Austria. Their German Reich 
citizenship was not recognized by the Austrian authorities. 6 
Hoping that their wartime acquired German citizenship would 
be recognized once they were on German soil, approximately 
8,000 Bukovina Germans migrated clandestinely to Germany. f 
Others followed through legal emigration channels. By June 30, 
1952, an estimated 10,000 Bukovina Germans were still living 
in Austria. 9 



a Kulischer, E., The Displacement of Population in Europe, Montreal, 1943, p. 16. 
6 Folberth, O., "Die Heutige Lage der Buchenlander," Berichte und Informationen, 
Salzburg, January 13, 1950, p. 7. 
c Folberth, O., op.cit., pp. 5, 6. 

d Kulischer advances the following theory concerning the motives for the above 
population transfers: "In speculating as to the true reasons for Chancellor Hitler's 
repatriation policy three explanations are commonly advanced. These are that it 
was intended first to Germanise Polish Pomerania, Poznan and other districts 
taken by conquest from Poland and incorporated into the Reich, by settling repa- 
triated Germans in place of the expelled Poles; secondly, to secure the needed man- 
power for the army and for German war industry; and thirdly, to create realisable 
assets abroad from the property of the repatriated persons." The Displacement of 
Population in Europe, Montreal, 1943, pp. 9, 10. 

e Folberth, O., op.cit., p. 5 

' Ibid. 

f Folberth, O., op.cit., pp. 5, 6. 
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Ethnic Germans from Polish Galicia 

The first German colonists settled in Polish Galicia early in 
the middle ages. Emperor Joseph II sent a second group to this 
region in 1781, a however, many of the original German settle- 
ments were gradually replaced by Polish ethnic groups. 6 The 
only German linguistic island of any consequence remaining in 
Galicia prior to the second world war, was that of Bielsko 
(Bielitz-Biala) , at the northwest foothills of the Carpathian 
mountains near the Czechoslovak border. 

In addition to other German ethnic population transfers in 
Poland, the Hitler regime in 1940, transferred some 55,000 
inhabitants of German ethnic origin from Russian occupied 
Polish Galicia to the interior of Germany and other occupied 
areas. 0 As of June 30, 1952, an estimated 9,485 refugees of 
German ethnic origin from Poland, the vast majority from 
Polish Galicia, were living in Austria. a 

C. ETHNIC GERMAN REFUGEES IN AUSTRIA 
NUMBERING LESS THAN 5,000 

Bosnia and Herzegovina 

The first colonization of these Yugoslavian provinces began 
directly after the occupation of this area by Austria-Hungary 
in 1878. e Two German ethnic groups may be distinguished among 
the early settlers. They are: 1. The Austrian government offi- 
cials and entrepreneurs who settled mostly in the towns and 
industrial areas, and 2. The Swabians migrating beyond the re- 
gions of the Banat, Batchka and Syrmien in the second half of 
the 1880's. The total number of ethnic Germans in this area 
before the second world war, according to the 1931 census as 
published by the German authorities in Vienna in 1943, was 
17, 459.' 

° Folberth, O., "Streusiedler aus der Ehemaligen Donaumonarchie," Berichte und 
Informationen, Salzburg, September 9, 1950, p. 3. 
6 Petersen, C, op.cit., Vol. Ill, p. 25. 

c Kulischer, E., The Displacement of Population in Europe, Montreal, 1943, p. 25. 
d See Statistical Derivations, Table II, p. 36. 
e Petersen, C, op.cit., Vol. I., p. 497. 

1 "Die Gliederung der Bevolkerung des ehemaligen Jugoslawien nach Mutter- 
sprache u. Konfession nach den unveroffentlichten Angaben der Zahlung von 1931," 
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During 1942, approximately 17,000 ethnic Germans from the 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzogovina were transferred to the 
German occupied Polish districts of Wartegau. a A certain 
discrepancy exists in the above figures when one considers that 
3,000 ethnic German peasants remained in Bosnia until they 
were forced to take flight in the autumn of 1944. This group took 
refuge in lower Austria and Burgenland. b 

The Ethnic Germans from Russia 

Prior to the second world war approximately 1.2 million 
people of German ethnic origin lived in the Russian settlements 
of the Volga, Black Sea (Odessa), Wolhynien, Caucasian, and 
Siberian areas. c Catherine the Great of Russia, encouraged the 
settlement of German farmers for the agricultural development 
of these regions. In 176^-1773, 15,000 German families had 
settled in the Saratov area on the lower Volga. d The Black Sea 
steppes were settled approximately the same period. The colonists 
were granted their choice of land, ten years freedom from taxa- 
tion, exemption from military service and freedom of worship. e 

The 1926 census indicated 449,415 inhabitants of German 
ethnic origin in the Ukraine, Crimea, and northern Caucasus. / 
The Soviet Government relocated some 100,000 of this group in 
the early phases of World War II. Approximately 300,000 of 
the remaining ethnic Germans were resettled in Poland by the 
German authorities during 1943-1944, from where they were 
forced to migrate when the German armies retreated from this 
region. 9 



Schriften der Publikationsstelle Wien fur den Dienstgebrauch, Vienna, 1943. This 
includes the "Werba Banschaft," "Drina-Banschaft," "Zeta-Banschaft," and "Kiis- 
ten-Banschaft." 

° Folberth, O., "Streusiedler aus der Ehemaligen Donaumonarchie," Berichte 
und Informationen, Salzburg, January 13, 1950, p. 3. 

Kulischer, E., (The Displacement of Population in Europe, p. 20) states that 20,000 
were transferred. 

b Estimated 3,000 in Austria, based on statistical derivations from U.S. Statistical 
Report on ethnic Germans in Austria, June 30, 1952, from Yugoslavia. 
c Stefan, P. J., op.cit., pp. 7, 8. 
d Ibid. 
6 Ibid. 

f Kulischer, E., Europe on the Move, New York, 1949, p. 267. 
' Ibid. 
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As of June 30, 1952, there were 1,457 ethnic Germans of 
Russian territorial origin living in Austria. a 

Sathmar (Satu-Mare) Romanian Ethnic Germans 

The Sathmar region located on the northwestern rim of the 
Transylvanian province was in large part settled in the early 
18th century through private initiative. The German settlements 
clustered mainly about the cities of Carei (Grosscarol) and 
Arded (Erdoed) numbering about 60,000 prior to World War 
II. 6 Many of the Sathmar ethnic Germans emigrated to the 
United States. 

In 1944, Soviet armed forces occupied this territory at which 
time some 2,500 inhabitants of German ethnic origin fled to the 
west. 0 Approximately 650 of these refugees were residing in 
Austria in 1950. d 

Ethnic Germans from Bulgaria 

German ethnic inhabitants in Bulgaria numbered only 6,000 e 
before World War II, consisting in the majority of Danube 
Swabian migrants from the Banat. Like the other ethnic German 
groups throughout the Balkans, these people were also scattered 
by the impact of the German occupation f and after-effects of 
the war. 

Austrian statistics of March 1, 1950, indicated 241 refugees 
of German ethnic origin from Bulgaria in Austria at that time. 9 

The Bessarabian Germans 
Although the Bessarabian and Bukovina Germans were located 

a Office of the U.S. High Commissioner in Austria; Statistical Report on Displaced 
Persons and Refugees in Austria, Political Division, Vienna, June 30, 1952. 

5 Schumacher, Ludwig, "Donauschwaben und Karpatendeutsche," Donau- 
schivdbisches Schriftum, Kleine Reihe, 1. Heft, Stuttgart, 1952, p. 20. 

c Folberth, O., "Streusiedler aus der Ehemaligen Donaumonarchie," Berichte und 
Informationen, Salzburg, September 8, 1950, p. 3. 
d Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 

f Kulischer, E., The Displacement of Population in Europe, Montreal, 1943, p. 20. 
» Folberth, O., op. ext., p. 3. 

The Statistical Report (October 1, 1953) of the Office of the U.S. High Com- 
missioner in Austria listed 254 non-naturalized and 30 naturalized ethnic Germans 
from Bulgaria. 
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in adjacent territorial regions, the historical origin of the Bessara- 
bian Germans is altogether different from that of the Bukovina 
group. It is in many respects tragically fascinating to view the 
forces which have determined the ultimate fate of this group. 

The ancestors of the Bessarabian colonists came from the 
German province of Wiirtemberg. With the hope of settling 
beyond the military and political influence of Napoleon's 
legions" they first migrated to Poland only to be uprooted two 
years later (1812) by the forces of Napoleon advancing to the 
east. The early colonists then traveled some 700 miles southeast 
to the Bessarabian province 6 where they settled and lived for 
more than one hundred years. c 

After the cessation of Bessarabia to the Soviet Union in 
June 1940, the Bessarabian Germans were included in a mass 
transfer of the entire ethnic German population (90,000) on the 
basis of an agreement signed September 4, 1940 d to the 
Incorporated Polish Provinces (Warthegau) 6 — not far from the 
vicinity where their ancestors had been uprooted by Napoleon 
in 1812! The settlement in the Polish provinces was, however, 
as short-lived as the time spent in Poland by their ancesters, 
for they were again forced to flight in fear of the Soviet forces 
advancing west. 

Most of the Bessarabian Germans made their way to Germany, 
a great many settling once more in the homeland of their fore- 
fathers in Wiirtemberg. Only 100 Bessarabian Germans are 
located in Austria. / 



° Folberth, O., "Die Odyssee der Schwarzmeerdeutsche," Berichte und Infor- 
maiionen, Salzburg, July 28, 1950, p. 5. 

6 Merriam, G. & C. op.cit., p. 127. "Bessarabia, now part of the Soviet Moldavian 
province, was formerly an eastern Romanian province, 17, 147 sq. miles in area with a 
population of 2,863,409." 

Kulischer, E., The Displacement of Population in Europe, Montreal, 1943. "Ac- 
cording to the census of 1930, this area contained approximately 80,000 ethnic 
Germans." p. 16. 

c Folberth, O., op.cit., p. 5. 

d Those, A., Heimkehr der Volksdeutschen, Berlin, 1941, p. 37. 

* Kulischer, E., The Displacement of Population in Europe, Montreal, 1943, 
p. 25. 

* Folberth, O., op.cit., pp. 5, 6. 
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SUMMARY 

A view of the historical background of the ethnic German 
refugees now living in Austria, discloses their unique development 
as well as the characteristics and experiences which they hold 
in common. We have seen that their cultural heritage, social 
institutions, and occupational interests have remained to a large 
extent close to German customs, cultural practices, and law. 
These are important factors influencing the assimilation of this 
group into the Austrian economy as well as determining their 
likelihood of adequate adjustment to a new environment. 

In many instances, the settlements of the ethnic Germans in 
eastern Europe and Eur-Asia were centuries old, founded by 
migration movements sponsored by the rulers of the respective 
periods and regions, ostensibly for agricultural purposes, and 
in several instances for the establishment of frontier buffer zones 
for the Austro-Hungarian monarchy against the East. 

With the exception of the Sudeten Germans, the majority of 
ethnic German settlers were farmers. The Danube Swabians, the 
largest group of ethnic German refugees in Austria today, re- 
present the highest percentage of agricultural workers among 
the ethnic German groups. 

The principal causes that may be said to have disrupted the 
ethnic German colonies in Eastern Europe and fostered their 
subsequent migration were: 1) the National Socialist resettle- 
ment programs carried out under the slogan " return to the father- 
land' ' (Heim ins Reich), in which the removal of some 600,000 
ethnic German inhabitants of the eastern portions of Europe 
and Eur-Asia was carried out, and 2) the evacuation and flight 
of the ethnic German minorities during and following the last 
phase of World War II, whereby an additional 5.5 millions were 
uprooted. 

As can be seen on Table I, the ethnic German refugees in 
Austria represent but a small segment of the total ethnic German 
refugee population, the large majority of which are now in 
Germany. Relative to Austria, however, the ethnic German 
refugee group (ca. 330,000) a is of considerable significance, 
comprising almost 5% of the whole Austrian population. 

° This number includes both the non-naturalized and naturalized ethnic Germans 
living in Austria today, from eastern Europe. 
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Table I. Pre-ig38 Ethnic German Population in Central Europe and 
Eurasia and Subsequent Dispersions 



Country of 
Origin 


Pre- 1 938 1 
Ethnic 
German 
Popu- 
lation 


Re- 
maining 2 
Postwar 
Ethnic 
German 
Popu- 
lation 


In 

Austria 

UCl. 

1 '53 3 


Postwar ] 
Cjrern 

East 


Dispersion 
any * 

West 


si, mi- 
grated 5 

from 
Austria 

Oct. 1, '53 


CSR .... 


3,231,688 


215,000 


138,384 


840,000 


1,912,000 


2,331 


USSR . . . 


1,193,500 


1,000,000 


1,299 


? 


180,000 


556 


Romania . . 


758,226 


343,913 


42,583 


60,000 


150,000 


8,544 


Poland . . . 


740,992 


40,000 


8,337 


260,000 


410,000 


603 


Hungary . . 


540,488 


260,000 


13,790 


11,000 


178,000 


1,595 


Yugoslavia . ' 


499,969 


55,328 


119,602 


25,000 


147,000 


21,007 


Danzig . . . 


348,493 


2,000 




70,000 


225,000 




Lithuania . . 


94,981 


2,000 










Latvia . . . 


69,855 




162 


21,000 


59,500 


84 


Estonia . . 


16,364 












Bulgaria . . 


4,171 




274 






11 


Other . . . 






5,030 






252 


Total . . 


7,498,727 


1,918,241 


329,461 


1,287,000 


3,261,500 


34,983 



1 USSR: Wsesojuznaja perepis naselenija 1926 Goda, Moscow, 1928 (General census of December 17, 
1926). Hungary: Annabring, M., Das ungarldndische Deutschtum, Stuttgart, 1952, p. 80. Yugo- 
slavia: Die Gliederung der Bevolkerung nach den unveroffentlichten Angaben der Zdhlung von ig3i, 
Schriften der Publikationsstelle Wien fur den Dienstgebrauch, Vienna, 1943, p. 10. All other countries 
listed with respect to pre-1938 ethnic German population were obtained from W. Winkler, Deutsch- 
tum in aller Welt, Vienna, 1938. With regard to Hungary, Annabring {op. cit.) uses the 1920 Hungarian 
census to show the number of ethnic Germans in Hungary before the second world war, claiming 
this figure to be most representative of the true number. On page 5 of Annabring's study (op. cit.), 
he indicates that the 1920 census was 551,211 which agrees quite closely with Winkler (op. cit., 
p. 66). For Poland, Winkler uses the Polish census of 1931. Rhode (see footnote 2), however, asserts 
that the ethnic German minority in Poland was approximately one million before World War II. 
He indicates that due to political considerations, the Polish census is biased, i.e. the actual number of 
ethnic Germans living in Poland was actually greater than shown by the 1931 Polish census (Source: 
Letter from Dr. Rhode, September 28, 1953, Marburg, Germany). Schumacher (see footnote 2) 
cites 620,323 ethnic Germans in Yugoslavia for 1941. Rhode (see footnote 2) places the figure at 
750,000 for 1939. The expellee and refugee populations now in East and West Germany who formerly 
lived within the pre-1939 German frontier are of course not included in the above table. 

2 Romania: Populatia ReplIcII Populate Romane la 25 Ianuarie 1948, (Rezultele Provizorii 
ale Recensamantulul), "Probleme economice Bukarest," 1948. Hungary: Schumacher, L., Donau- 
schwaben und Karpatendeutsche, Donauschwabiscb.es Schriftum, kleine Reihe, Heft 1, Stuttgart, 
1952, p. 24. Yugoslavia: Statisticki Bilten Nr. 1, Belgrade, 1950 (Census of March 15, 1948). All 
other countries listed under the postwar ethnic German population remaining in homeland column, 
were obtained from G. Rhode, Die Deutschen in Osten nach 1945, (extracted from the "Zeitschrift 
fur Ost-Forschung, Lander und Volker im ostlichen Mitteleuropa," 2. Jahrgang, 1953, Heft 3, 
p. 383) and Volker auf dem Wege .... Verschiebungen der Bevolkerung in Ostdeutschland und Ost- 
europa seit 1917, Kiel, 1952, p. 30. According to Rhode, 1,330,000 is the minimum figure that should 
be accepted for the ethnic Germans still living in the USSR. He indicates, however, that approxi- 
mately 330,000 of this total are Germans originally from Germany proper held as prisoners and forced 
labor. The original ethnic Germans still in the Soviet Union, according to Rhode (op. cit., p. 386) 
and Kulischer (Europe on the Move, N.Y., 1948, p. 267), have been transferred to the central and 
northern regions of the Soviet Union. Rhode gives the figure 2,000 for the ethnic Germans transferred 
from Bulgaria to occupied Polish territory and pre-1938 Germany during 1942 and 1943 (Volker 
auf dem Wege, p. 30). Schumacher (op. cit., p. 28) says that V4 of the total ethnic German inhabitants 
in Bulgaria prior to World War II lived in two farming colonies (Bardarski Geran and Endsche). 
These groups were presumably totally transferred. 

3 Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for Austria, Statistical Report of Displaced Persons and Re- 
fugees in Austria, Vienna, October 1, 1953. Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania are combined in Austrian 
and U.S. Statistical compilations under the term, "Baltic". This column also includes those ethnic 
Germans already naturalized (147,612). 

4 Rhode, G., op. cit., pp. 377-86. The expellee and refugee populations who formerly lived 
within the pre-1939 German frontier and who now reside in postwar East and West Germany are 
not included in this table. 

6 Source: Austrian Ministry of Interior, Department 12U, Vienna. 
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Table II . Ethnic German Refugee Population in A ustria on June 30, 1952 



Former Homeland 



Ethnic German 1 
Group 


CSR 


Yugo- 
slavia 


Ro- 
mania 


Hun- 
gary 


Poland 


Other 2 
& 
Un- 
known 


Total 

in 
Austria 


Danube Swabians 




113,181 


19,629 


8,500 




214 


141,524 


Sudeten Germans 


128,910 












128,910 


Transyl. Saxons 






18,000 








18,000 


Carpath. Germans 


11,000 












11,000 


Sloven. Germans 




10,000 










10,000 


Bukovina Germans 






10,000 








10,000 


Polish Germans 










9,485 




9,485 


Bosnian. Germans 




3,000 










3,000 


Soviet Germans 












1,457 


1,457 


Satu-mare Germans 






650 








650 


Bessarabian Ger. 






100 








100 


Other & Unknown 








6,010 




4,713 


10,723 


Total 3 


139,910 


126,181 


48,379 


14,510 


9,485 


6,384 


344,849 



1 The total number of ethnic Germans according to land of origin was obtained from the Office 
of the U.S. High Commissioner in Austria. The number of ethnic Germans according to ethnic 
origin was derived by use of additional statistical information from various sources in Austria. 

2 The 214 Danube Swabians listed under the "Other & Unknown" column are from Bulgaria. 
8 Source: Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for Austria, Statistical Report of Displaced Persons 

and Refugees in Austria, Vienna, June 30, 1952. 
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STATISTICAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC ASPECTS 

A. INTRODUCTION 

The first ethnic Germans to arrive in Austria, some as early 
as 1940 a were the so-called Umsiedler who were uprooted 
from the Bessarabian and Bukovina regions under Hitler's 
Heim ins Reich program. b 

The greatest influx of ethnic German refugees, however, 
took place in 1945 and 1946 when the German-speaking minori- 
ties from Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland were scheduled 
for resettlement in Germany under the terms of the Potsdam 
Agreement. At the same time, Yugoslavia, Romania and Bul- 
garia, not signators to the Potsdam Agreement, also carried out 
expulsion action against their German minorities, causing an 
additional large number of refugees to enter Austria. (See 
Table I & II, pp.35 & 36). 

Other smaller groups of ethnic German refugees from the 
Soviet Union and the former Baltic countries of Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania, also arrived in Austria. (See Table II, p. 36). 
The approximately 30,000 non-naturalized South Tyroleans, 
resettled by the Third Reich, also constitute a relatively large 
segment of ethnic Germans living in Austria, but are only 
mentioned in this study for comparative purposes. c 

Initially, the ethnic German refugees were greatly outnumbered 
by the approximately 850,000 constituting the non-German 
Displaced Persons and Reich Germans who were found in 
Austria, immediately after the war among whom were former 
forced labor groups, German administrative personnel, and a 

° At this time, however, they did not possess refugee status. 
b See Historical, pp. 27 & 32. 

c Austrian measures applying to this group have been different in many respects 
from those applying to the ethnic German refugees from the East. 
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large number of Reich Germans who had come to Austria, seeking 
refuge from the Allied bombing raids in Germany. 

The majority of these Displaced Persons 0 as well as the Reich 
Germans (260,000) were almost immediately repatriated (May 
1945- June 1946). As the mass repatriation movements subsided, 
a large number of the residual non-German-speaking refugees 
emigrated with the assistance of the UNRRA and IRO. (See 
Migration Tables XII & XIII, pp. 57 & 58). 

In July 1 946 b the number of non-naturalized ethnic Germans 
in Austria was approximately 300,000 and the number of 
non-German-speaking refugees approximately 175,000. (See 
Table XV, p. 62). 

The non-naturalized ethnic German population reached a 
temporary peak of approximately 335,000 during the winter of 
1947-1948. This number has declined in a slow, steady trend 
since 1948, to approximately 180,000 as of October 1, 1953; while 
a somewhat more rapid reduction in the number of non-German- 
speaking refugees has taken place, although the number of hard 
core c cases in this group may now retard the emigration rate. 
(See Graph 1, page 53). Factors of influx, emigration, repatriation 
and naturalization have been the major influences in determining 
the total number of Stateless persons in Austria. Of lesser im- 
portance has been the natural increase, estimated for the ethnic 
German refugee population to be slightly higher than the in- 
digenous rate during the last few years. This may have amounted 
to an increase of perhaps 15,000-20,000 for both the naturalized 
and non-naturalized ethnic Germans in Austria. d 

It is interesting to note the different reasons for the reduction 
in the numbers of the non-naturalized ethnic German and non- 
naturalized non-German-speaking groups. Whereas the major 
reason for the decline in the number of the non-German-speaking 
refugees has been emigration, the major reason for the reduction 
in the count of the non-naturalized ethnic Germans has been 

a See Migration Tables XII & XIII, pp. 57 and 58. 

b July 1946 is the earliest date for reliable data as supplied by the Austrian 
Ministry of Interior. 

c "Hard core" cases are those in need of constant welfare aid. 

d Gilbert Jager estimates the natural increase of the ethnic Germans to be in the 
vicinity of 8-10 per 1000. 

Jager, G., The Financial Aspects of Integration of the Refugees in the Austrian 
Economy, (HCR/RS/3), February 29, 1952, p. 6. 
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the acquisition of Austrian citizenship. As may be noted in the 
graphical presentations on pages 53 and 54 and Table X, page 52, 
the naturalization and emigration rate for the ethnic Germans 
and non-German-speaking refugees are practically opposite in 
significance. 

The effect of emigration and naturalization has, however, 
been off-set to a certain extent by a relatively small influx 
during the later post-war years, in addition to a natural increase. 
(See Table X, p. 52). 

Most of the ethnic Germans still arriving are from Yugoslavia 
crossing into British Occupied Carinthia. On the contrary, a 
very small number a are returning to Yugoslavia, as conditions 
again become bearable, from the ethnic German refugee's point 
of view. 

B. REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION IN AUSTRIA 

Three major reasons seem to account for the high concen- 
tration of ethnic German groups in Upper Austria, Styria and 
Salzburg : (See Table V, p. 43) . 

1 . Internal migration from the Soviet Occupied areas, especi- 
ally during the early years ; 2. Wider economic opportunities in 
the expanding industry; and 3. More extensive welfare aid and 
emigration centers. 

The refugee migratory trend within Austria also has its counter- 
part in the total Austrian population shift which is charted in 
the Table III, below: 



Table III. Comparison of 1934 and 1951 Austrian Population 1 



Land Province 


Popu 
1934 2 


ation 

1951 


Incr 
Absolute 


ease 

Percent 


Lower Austria 


2,086,815 
1,295,744 
1,015,106 
902,965 
405,129 
349,098 
245,801 
299,447 
155,402 


1,766,102 
1,250,494 
1,109,335 
1,108,720 
474,764 
427,465 
327,232 
276,136 
193,657 


—320,713 

— 45,250 
94,229 

250,755 
69,635 
78,367 
81,431 

— 23,311 
38,255 


—15.4 

— 3.5 
9.3 

22.8 
17.2 
22.4 
33.1 

— 7.8 
24.6 


Total 


6,760,233 8 


6,933,905 


173,672 


2.6 



1 Osterreichisches Statistisches Zentralamt, Osterreichs Bevdlkerung in Bild & Zdhl, Vienna, 1 953, p. 7. 

2 Recalculated on the basis of the 1951 geographical area. 

8 This figure includes 4,726 people without permanent local place of residence. 

a Neuland, Salzburg, May 30, 1953. "In 1951, 88 ethnic Germans returned to 
Yugoslavia." 
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Distribution by Occupation Zones 

U.S. Zone : At the present time, as can be noted in Table V, 
page 43, the highest concentration of ethnic German refugees in 
Austria is in the United States Occupation Zone. Upper Austria 
alone harbors more than 42% of all the non-naturalized ethnic 
Germans living in Austria today. 



Table IV. Non-naturalized and naturalized ethnic Germans in Upper 
Austria on June i, ig^2 1 



Country of Former 
Residence 


Non- Naturalized 
Ethnic Germans 


Naturalized 
Ethnic Germans 


Total 


Yugoslavia 


42,305 


1,536 


43,841 




28,954 


1,407 


30,361 


Czechoslovakia 


11,679 


17,348 


29,027 




1,235 


640 


1,875 


Others 


3,014 


2,205 


5,219 


Total 


87,187 


23,136 


110,323 2 



1 Source: Upper Austrian Refugee Resettlement Office, Linz. The total number of ethnic Germans 
in Upper Austria has dwindled somewhat since June 1, 1952 (See Table XV, p. 62), due to emigration. 
The reduction of the non-naturalized category was, however, partly due to naturalization. 

a The 76,077 fraction of this total are the ethnic Germans from Yugoslavia, Romania and Hungary, 
out of which total 70% are Danube Swabians, 20% Transylvanian Saxons and approximately 
10% from the Umsiedler (Bukovina, Dobruja and Bessarabia) category. 

British Zone: The greatest number of ethnic German refugees 
from the Slovenian (Yugoslav) areas (Lower Styria and Gott- 
schee) are concentrated in the British Zone, a large number of 
them in the vicinity of Graz. 

French Zone: The French Zone, predominantly the Land 
Province Tyrol, harbors the majority of the South Tyrolean 
refugees as well as a small number of ethnic Germans. (See Table 
V, p. 43). 

Soviet Zone: The Soviet authorities disbanded all refugee 
camps as early as 1946 a in their area of occupation, as well as 
initially forcing the exodus of the ethnic German refugee groups. b 
A further factor responsible for the relatively low number of 
ethnic German refugees in the Soviet Zone has been the rather 
high naturalization rate c of those staying in the Russian sectors. 

° Just, A., op.cit., p. 5. 

6 See, Helmer, O., Budgetrede des Herm Bundesministers fur Inner es, Vienna, 
May 15, 1946. 

c See pages 41 and 42, on location of naturalized ethnic Germans and largest 
groups naturalized. 
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Vienna: Vienna, jointly occupied by the four occupation 
powers, has experienced the largest decrease in non-naturalized 
German population during the late post-war period. (See Tables V 
& VI, pages 43 and 44). 

Three principal factors appear to be responsible for this 
change : 1 . emigration ; a 2. a higher than average rate of natur- 
alization; and 3. a migratory trend to western land provinces. b 



Location of Naturalized Ethnic Germans 

Ethnic Germans who have become Austrian citizens are no 
longer listed by country of origin in published Austrian statistical 
data, beyond the global figures of total naturalization. Although 
exact data have not been obtained, an approximation of the 
location of the naturalized ethnic Germans has been gleaned 
from the annual naturalization figures from 1946 through 1951 
for the various Land Provinces. c The ethnic German group is 
not listed separately but a fair estimate of the true picture may 
be obtained by considering the groups under "Unclarified" 
(ungeklart), the majority of whom are ethnic Germans from 
eastern Europe, and to a lesser extent those listed under the 
11 Stateless" category and under the various headings indicating 
country of former nationality, especially Czechoslovak. On the 
whole, however, by far the greatest number of ethnic Germans 



a Office of the U.S. High Commissioner in Austria: High Commissioner's Report 
for First Quarter, Displaced Persons Division, Vienna 1951. "During the first quarter 
of 1951 USCOA began moving DPs out of Vienna in considerable numbers. On 
March 14, 17 persons listed on a nominal roll left Vienna by USCOA bus for Tulln 
airport, the airport maintained by the U.S. Air Force, 18 miles northwest of the 
capital city. At Tulln they were loaded into Air Force transports flown to Salzburg 
in the U.S. Zone and from there entrained for Bremerhaven, the German port of 
embarkation. By March 31, there had been three such evacuations. Plans are being 
prepared to make four such flights each week." 

6 Vienna's total population dropped from 1,929,976 in 1939 to 1,323,758 in July 
1945 and has since 1948 stabilized itself to somewhat over 1.7 millions. The general 
decentralization away from Vienna has been considered a healthy development. 
(USCOA: op.cit., pp. 93, 95). It is believed that a modest number of ethnic Germans 
initially in Vienna migrated to the Western Provinces. 

c Osterreiches Statistisches Zentralamt: Statistisches Handbuch fur die Republic 
Osterreich, Vienna, (I, II, III Jahrgang), 1950, 1951, 1952, pp. 40, 45 and 48 re- 
spectively. 
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who obtained naturalization through 1951 are listed under 
''Unclarified.'' 0 

It would appear from Tables V and VI, pages 43 and 44, that 
the exodus of ethnic Germans from the Soviet Sectors and the 
Vienna area is much greater than it actually is. Here one must 
remember that the naturalization rates of Vienna and Lower 
Austria are higher than the average naturalization rate for the 
whole of Austria. & This high rate of naturalization appears to 
be largely due to the make-up of the ethnic German groups 
living in these areas (predominantly of Sudeten origin) c and is 
further substantiated by the fact that the largest percentage of 
naturalization has occured among those employed in industrial 
centers. 

According to available information, the majority of the 
ethnic Germans who obtain naturalization continue to live in 
approximately the same regions as they did before naturalization. 
There appear to be no outstanding considerations involved with 
the attainment of Austrian citizenship which would cause them 
to shift their local residence on a mass scale after naturali- 
zation. d On the contrary, it may even tend to diminish migratory 
movements beyond the local radius. 



a Although the above statistical sources have listed those who have obtained 
citizenship directly, relative to country of origin, it may be estimated that another 
70% of the figure given are those who obtained naturalization as a result of the 
application of parents or spouse. (See Legal, page 98). The global figures as published 
in the Austrian refugee statistical data include both direct and indirect naturalization. 

See: Austrian Ministry of Interior, Gesamtaufstellung fur der in Osterreich be- 
findlichen DPs und Fluchtlinge, Vienna. 

b Osterreichisches Statististisches Zentralamt, Statistisches Handbuch fur die 
Republik Osterreich, Vienna, (I, II, III Jahrgang) 1950, 1951, 1952, pp. 40, 45 and 48 
respectively. 

c See Table V, p. 43. 

These only show the non-naturalized Sudeten group, but information obtained 
through personal interview indicates that a very large percentage of the total ethnic 
Germans already naturalized and living in Lower Austria and Vienna area are 
Sudeten Germans. 

d This appears to be the case especially after the passage of the various "equal- 
ization laws" (Gleichstellungsgesetze) for the non-naturalized ethnic Germans which 
placed this group on almost the same legal footing as those who have obtained citi- 
zenship with regard to the economic sector. See Legal, pp. 79 to 85. 
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Table V. Ethnic German refugee population in Austria classified 
according to occupation Zones 1 

Dates: January 1, 1950 and July 1, 1953 



Absolute Number 







U.S. 


Zone 


British Zone 


Soviet Zone 


French Zone 


Vien- 




Land of 
Origin 


Year 


Upper 2 
Austr. 


Salz- 
burg 


Styr. 


Car- 
inth. 


Lower 
Austr. 


Bur- 
gen- 
land 


Miihl- 
viert. 


Tyrol 


Vorarl- 
burg 


na 3 


Total 


Yugoslavia 


1950 


51,617 


8,367 


36,548 


9,177 


6,405 


1,265 


122 


3,034 


336 


13,073 


129,944 


1 

1 700 




A DDR 


25,888 


5,450 




7QO 
/70 


/ Z 


1 ,/UO 


A'XO 
t ±oZ 


6 630 


91 322 


C.S.R. 


1950 


19,625 


4,541 


5,034 


1,924 


12,312 


606 


2,242 


1,993 


957 


43,084 


92,318 


1 OCQ 
I 700 


O Q 1 A 


O, 1 OO 


0,000 


QylQ 


/,o 1 o 


o/o 


07/1 


1 ,\JOO 


DOO 


16 046 


AA on^ 


Romania 


1950 


35,747 


3,960 


3,770 


795 


2,498 


314 


172 


1,185 


214 


4,566 


53,221 


1953 


24,696 


2,949 


2,606 


442 


1,674 


226 


103 


690 


170 


2 322 


^ P7P 
OO,0/0 


Hungary 


1950 


1,622 


562 


1,962 


206 


1,456 


2,808 


50 


114 


97 


3,980 


12,857 


1953 


1,098 


420 


1,474 


162 


1,120 


2,069 


21 


75 


77 


1,696 


8,212 


Poland 


1950 


3,081 


617 


580 


246 


596 


17 


57 


273 


153 


2,193 


7,813 


1953 


1,427 


414 


462 


157 


312 


13 


21 


169 


104 


1,035 


4,144 


USSR 


1950 


585 


373 


178 


135 


9 


1 


15 


35 


32 


30 


1,393 


1953 


419 


220 


237 


98 


7 




2 


18 


36 




1,037 


Baltic 


1950 




30 


77 


14 


17 






18 


49 


135 


340 


1953 


52 


27 


58 


5 


3 




2 


1 


18 




166 


Bulgaria 


1950 




182 


38 


37 


11 






4 




32 


304 


1953 


23 


124 


19 


26 


11 






51 




5 


259 


Other 


1950 


207 


27 


838 


580 


690 


231 


211 


263 


107 


105 


3,259 


1953 


81 




180 


130 


240 


73 


51 


242 


98 


161 


1,257 


Total 


1950 


112,484 


18,659 


49,025 


13,114 


23,994 


5,242 


2,869 


6,919 


1,945 


67,195 


301,449 


1953 


77,060 


13,376 


34,282 


7,419 


16,075 


3,547 


1,246 


4,005 


1,573 


27,895 


186,478 


Zonal 


1950 


131, 


143 


62, 


139 




32,105 




8 


864 


67,198 


301,449 


Totals 


1953 


90, 


436 


41, 


701 




20,868 




5 


578 


27,895 


186,478 



1 Source: Office of the U.S. High Commissioner in Austria, Political Division, Vienna. 

2 Excluding Milhlviertel region of Upper Austria, which is in the Soviet Zone. 

3 Includes all four occupied sections of Vienna and area under joint occupation. Since there 
never have been serious restrictions of movement within the Vienna area, only the total count has 
been shown. 
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Table VI. Ethnic German refugee population in Austria classified 
according to occupation Zones 

Dates: January 1, 1950 and July 1, 1953 



In Percent 1 



Land of 
Origin 


Year 


u.s. ; 

Upper 
Austr. 


Zone 

Salz- 
burg 


British 
Styr. 


Zone 

Car- 
inth. 


Sc 

Lower 
Austr. 


viet Zoi 

Bur- 
gen- 
land 


le 

Muhl- 
viert 


French 
Tyrol 


Zone 

Vorarl- 
burg 


Vienna 


Total 


Yugoslavia 


1950 
1953 


39.7 
43.2 


6.4 
6.6 


28.1 
28.3 


7.1 

5.9 


4.9 
5.3 


1.0 
.9 


.1 
.1 


2.3 
1.9 


.3 
.5 


10.1 
7.3 


100.0 
100.0 


C.S.R. 


1950 
1953 


21.3 
22.2 


4.9 
7.2 


5.4 
7.6 


2.1 
2.1 


13.3 
17.7 


.7 
.9 


2.4 
2.2 


2.2 
2.4 


1.0 
1.4 


46.7 
36.3 


100.0 
100.0 


Romania 


1950 
1953 


67.2 
68.8 


7.4 
8.2 


7.1 
7.3 


1.5 
1.2 


4.7 
4.7 


.6 
.6 


.3 
.3 


2.2 
1.9 


.4 
.5 


8.6 
6.5 


100.0 
100.0 


Hungary 


1950 
1953 


12.6 
13.4 


4.4 
5.1 


15.3 
17.9 


1.6 
2.0 


11.3 
13.6 


21.8 
25.2 


.4 
.3 


.9 
.9 


.8 
.9 


30.9 
20.7 


100.0 
100.0 


Poland 


1950 
1953 


39.4 
34.4 


7.9 
10.7 


7.4 
11.2 


3.2 
3.8 


7.6 
7.5 


.2 
.3 


.7 
.5 


3.5 
4.1 


2.0 
2.5 


28.1 
25.0 


100.0 
100.0 


USSR 


1 ocn 
1953 


42.0 
40.4 


26.8 
21.2 


12.8 
22.9 


9.7 
9.4 


.6 
.7 


.1 


1.1 
.2 


2.5 
1.7 


2.3 
3.5 


9 1 


1 nn n 
100.0 


Baltic 


1950 
1953 


31.3 


8.8 
16.3 


22.7 
34.9 


4.1 
3.0 


5.0 
1.8 




1.2 


5.3 
.6 


14.4 
10.9 


39.7 


100.0 
100.0 


Bulgaria 


1950 
1953 


8.9 


59.9 
47.9 


12.5 
7.3 


12.2 
10.0 


3.6 
4.3 






1.3 
19.7 




10.5 
1.9 


100.0 
100.0 


Other 


1950 
1953 


6.3 
6.4 


.8 
.1 


25.7 
14.3 


17.8 
10.3 


21.2 
19.1 


7.1 
5.8 


6.5 
4.1 


8.1 
19.3 


3.3 
7.8 


3.2 
12.8 


100.0 
100.0 


Total 


1950 
1953 


37.3 
41.3 


6.2 
7.2 


16.3 
18.4 


4.3 
4.0 


8.0 
8.6 


1.7 
1.9 


1.0 
.7 


2.3 
2.1 


.6 
.8 


22.3 
15.0 


100.0 
100.0 


Zonal 
Totals 


1948 
1950 
1953 


41.8 
43.5 
48.5 


21.6 
20.6 
22.4 


10.0 
10.7 
11.2 


2.7 
2.9 
3.0 


23.9 
22.3 
14.9 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



1 Derived from Table V, p. 43. 
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Table VII. Refugees in A ustria compared to population of land provinces 
and all Austria 1 



Date: July 1, 1953 



Land Province 


Ethnic 
German 
Refugees 


Non- 
German 

^Tl£* o \r\ x\ or 
O C CL J&J. IX g 

Refugees 


South 
Tyro- 
Refugees 


German 
Citi- 
zens 8 


Total 
Refugee 
Pop. 


Total 
Austrian 
Pop. 


Percent 
Refugees 
of Total 
Pop. 


Upper Austria . . 


78,306 


6,923 


2,799 


3,732 


91,760 


1,108,720 


8.28 


(thereof in Soviet 
















Zone) 2 . . . . 


(1,246) 


(94) 


(385) 


(373) 


(2,098) 








34,282 


10,073 


2,826 


2,951 


50,132 


1,109,335 


4.52 




27,895 


5,141 




4,221 


37,257 


1,766,102 


2.11 




4,005 


2,138 


16,000 


3,624 


25,767 


427,465 


6.03 


Salzburg .... 


13,376 


6,866 


1,979 


1,635 


23,856 


327,232 


7.29 


Lower Austria . . 


16,075 


1,529 


299 


1,955 


19,858 


1,250,494 


1.59 


Carinthia .... 


7,419 


6,852 


1,037 


1,990 


17,298 


474,764 


3.64 


Vorarlberg . . . 


1,573 


1,042 


5,613 


2,697 


10,925 


193,657 


5.64 


Burgenland . . . 


3,547 


565 


6 


208 


4,326 


276,136 


1.57 


Total 


186,478 


41,129 


30,559 


23,013 


281,179 


6,933,905 


4.06 


(Non-Naturalized) 
















Total (Natural- 
ized: 1945-53) 


145,051 


36,461 4 


5,478 


61,026 


248,016 


6,933,905 


3.58 


Grand total . . 


331,529 


77,590 


36,037 


84,039 


529,195 


6,933,905 


7.63 



1 Sources: Osterreichisches Statistisches Zentralamt: Osterreichs Bevblkerung in Bild und Zahl, 
Vienna, 1953. 

Austrian Ministry of Interior, Department 12U, Vienna. 

Office of the U.S. High Commissioner in Austria, Political Division, Vienna. 

2 Soviet occupied Miihlviertel, Upper Austria. 

8 Technically, it is not entirely correct to group the German citizens in Austria within the refugee 
category. The unique position which the German citizens have held as aliens, however, warrants this 
classification. See page 6, para. 3 of "Austrian Government Refugee Nomenclature." 

4 Included in this total, are the 17,030 persons listed under the "Stateless" category by the Austrian 
Ministry of Interior. See footnote 2, Table XVI, p. 63 and footnotes 3 and 5, Table X, p. 52. 



C. AGE AND SEX STRUCTURE OF THE 
ETHNIC GERMAN REFUGEE 

The age and sex structure of the non-naturalized ethnic 
Germans when compared to the indigenous population contrasts 
significantly. (See Table VIII, page 46, and Age Pyramid, page 47) . 

The indigenous age structure (See Table VIII, p. 46) indicates 
a relatively higher percentage in the upper age brackets compared 
to the ethnic German group. On the other hand, the non-nat- 
uralized ethnic Germans have, relatively speaking, a much larger 
percentage in the productive age brackets. The male/female 
ratio is demographically also somewhat more balanced than is 
the case with the indigenous ratio. 
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Table VIII. Age and Sex Structure of non-naturalized Ethnic Germans 
(January i, ig^o) 1 and of Austrian Indigenous Population 
(June i, 1951) 2 





Non- Naturalized Ethnic 


Indigenous Population 


Age 


Germans 




Total | Male | Female 


Total | Male | Female 



Absolute Number 



1- 6 


21,278 


10,417 


10,861 


580,931 


297,057 


283,874 


7—15 




18,135 


18,153 


926 104 


470 846 




16-21 


32,898 


16,239 


16,659 


516,'632 


264^072 


252,560 


22—30 


54,964 


25,579 


29,385 


847,058 


oon too 

o80,732 


466,326 


31-40 


44,978 


23,022 


21,956 


787,201 


338,455 


448,746 


41-50 


47,262 


23,868 


23,394 


1,024,132 


471,317 


552,815 


51-60 


32,686 


14,818 


17,868 


835,402 


369,598 


465,804 


Over 60 


31,095 


12,281 


18,814 


981,141 


412,405 


568,736 


Total 


301,449 


144,359 


157,090 


6,498,601 3 


3,004,482 


3,494,119 






In Percent 








1- 6 


7.1 


7.2 


6.9 


8.9 


9.9 


8.1 


7-15 


12.0 


12.6 


11.5 


14.3 


15.7 


13.0 


16-21 


10.9 


11.3 


10.6 


7.9 


8.8 


7.2 


22-30 


18.2 


17.7 


18.7 


13.0 


12.7 


13.4 


31-40 


14.9 


15.9 


14.0 


12.1 


11.2 


12.9 


41-50 


15.7 


16.5 


14.9 


15.8 


15.7 


15.8 


51-60 


10.9 


10.3 


11.4 


12.9 


12.3 


13.3 


Over 60 


10.3 


8.5 


12.0 


15.1 


13.7 


16.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



1 Austrian Ministry of Interior, Department 12U, Vienna. 

2 Osterreichisches Statistisches Zentralamt, Osterreichs Bevolkerung inBild u. Zahl, Vienna, 1953, 
pp. 24-27. 

3 98,751 (0-1 age group), 35,104 (non-naturalized German citizens) and 301,449 (non-naturalized 
ethnic Germans) have been subtracted from the total Austrian population (6,933,905) in the re- 
spective age categories to obtain the figure 6,498,601 as used for comparative purposes with the 
non-naturalized ethnic German age structure of January 1, 1950, the nearest to June 1, 1951 available. 
The 6,498,601 figure includes approximately 200,000 former refugees (thereof ca. 110,000 ethnic 
Germans, ca. 50,000 Reich Germans) who have been naturalized since 1945, non-German speaking 
refugees and other aliens living in Austria. It has not been possible to isolate these people in this 
comparison. 



There is also reason to believe that the age composition of 
the naturalized ethnic Germans is demographically speaking, 
as favorable, if not more favorable, than those not yet natu- 
ralized. The granting of citizenship would imply a certain degree 
of selectivity insofar as the younger, more productive elements 
are more motivated to become citizens than the aged and persons 
of lesser abilities. 0 The relative small number of children and 



° Outright selection of those groups considered to be especially useful by the 
Austrian Government was carried out particularly during the early post-war period. 
See Legal, footnote b, p. 70, and Agrarian, footnote b, p. 106. 
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aged in the refugee group can be partly attributed to the severe 
environmental conditions the majority of the ethnic Germans 
experienced during the latter phases of World War II and the 
early post-war period. 

When comparing the total non-Austrian population to the 
Austrian indigenous population, a more favorable demographic 
structure is also noticeable in the alien group as a whole, which 
includes the non-naturalized ethnic Germans. Shown below is 
the non-Austrian Age Pyramid super-imposed upon that of 
the indigenous population Pyramid. 




Figure I. Age Pyramid of Austrian indigenous and non- Austrian 

populations 1 

Austrian 

non-Austrian 

1 For statistical data corresponding to age pyramids, see Table IX, p. 48. 

If the already naturalized ethnic Germans and other former 
aliens could be subtracted from the Austrian indigenous popu- 
lation, the age structure difference between the Austrian in- 
digenous and non-Austrian population would be even more 
accentuated. The age composition of the Austrian indigenous 
population exhibits a preponderance of people in the upper 
unproductive age groups. Two world wars and a low birth rate a 



a The indigenous natural increase, one of the lowest in Europe, has been between 
3-5 per 1000, over the past several years. Statistisches Handbuch fur die Republik 
Osterreich, Csterreichisches Statistisches Zentralamt, Vienna, 1952, pp. 25, 285. 
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account for this to a large degree. The refugee population in 
Austria has, to a large extent, counter-acted the unfavorable 
age characteristics of the indigenous population, helping to 
fill the gaps apparent in the productive age groups of the Aus- 
trian indigenous population. 

Considering Austria as a whole, it can be seen from Table VII, 
page 45, that the refugee and alien population living in Austria 
today have increased the total population of Austria by approxi- 
mately 530,000 or over 7.5% of its total present-day population. 
Were this not the case, and other factors remaining constant, 
Austria's population (1951) would be approximately 350,000 
less than its total 1934 population. 0 

D. NATURALIZATION 

Although the overall trend of the ethnic Germans toward 
naturalization has already been mentioned, it is worthwhile 
to note that within the group as a whole there are marked 
variations relative to the rate and extent of naturalization 
which generally follow the economic position and regional back- 
ground of the various groups which make up this whole. The 
relationships discussed in this section are derived from the 
Austrian refugee naturalization statistics for the years 1946-1953. 

Observable statistical discrepancies are apparent, in the 
official count of naturalized and non-naturalized ethnic Germans, 
especially for the years prior to 1948, but today the discrepancies 
are no longer large enough to distort the general picture. 

Among which ethnic German group is the trend toward natural- 
ization most pronounced? What factors have influenced this 
trend, and why have other ethnic German groups shown a 
distinct low rate of naturalization in Austria ? 

Ethnic Groups 

Czech Ethnic Germans {Sudeten and Carpathian Groups) 

It is generally recognized that the Czech German groups 
formerly living in close proximity to Austria and having exten- 

° Osterreiches Statistisches Zentralamt, Osterreichs Bevolkerung in Bild und Zahl, 
Vienna, p. 39. It is interesting to note that even in 1934, Austria harbored a total 
of 292,219 aliens and in 1951 some 322,598. 
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sive commercial and family ties in Austria, have thus far been 
the most successful in obtaining naturalization. When comparing 
the naturalization rate (70%) of the Czech German group (Octo- 
ber 1953: 95,000 naturalized/42,000 non-naturalized), to that of 
the remaining ethnic German groups, striking differences may 
be noted. Only some 26% of the remaining ethnic German group 
have thus far received Austrian citizenship (October 1953: 
52,000 naturalized/ 140,000 non-naturalized). (See Graph II, 
page 54). 

It can be seen that by 1951 approximately half of the ethnic 
Germans from Czechoslovakia had acquired Austrian citizenship 
while this midpoint will only be reached in a number of years 
hence for the total remaining ethnic German groups, if the rate 
of naturalization does not increase. 

Moreover, if the Czech ethnic Germans are excluded from the 
comparison, it can be seen that the remaining portion of natu- 
ralized ethnic Germans in Austria today is relatively smaller 
than the proportion of the naturalized segment of the non- 
German-speaking refugees. a Today, approximately 40% of 
the total non-German-speaking group in Austria are naturalized. 

Since reliable statistical data on the naturalization rate of 
certain groups is only classified according to former country 
of residence, the ethnic Germans from Czechoslovakia are grouped 
together, i.e., the Carpathian Germans are considered together 
with the Sudeten Germans. It is, however, generally believed 
that the naturalization rate of the Carpathian segment (total 
ca. 20,000), especially of those coming from the eastern regions, 
is lower than that of the Sudeten group. The difference would 
have a tendency to increase the percentage of Sudeten Germans 
naturalized in Austria to perhaps 75% or more of their total 
number. b 



° Today approximately 25,000 non-German-speaking refugees have acquired 
Austrian citizenship out of a total of approximately 60,000 still living in Austria. 
(See Graph I, p. 53). 

b It has been stated that at least 20,000 Sudeten Germans had been living in 
Austria prior to 1939 but only received their citizenship after the war. This it is 
said, accounts in part for the high naturalization rate of the Sudeten Germans. See: 
Strachotinsky, H., "Das Wahre Zahlenbild der Volksdeutschen," Berichte und 
Informationen, Salzburg, December 1951, N. 286, p. 7. 
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Danube Swabians 

Isolating this group as far as is possible, indicates that approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the Danube Swabians now living in Austria 
are naturalized. Or in other words, out of the approximately 
130,000 belonging to the Danube Swabian group, an estimated 
25,000 have thus far acquired Austrian citizenship. 

The observation that relatively few from the agrarian sector 
have obtained Austrian citizenship over the last few years," 
corresponds to the low naturalization rate of the Danube Swa- 
bians. It should also be noted that relatively speaking, the 
proportion of Danube Swabians acquiring Austrian citizenship 
falls below the corresponding percentage of the non-German- 
speaking group. 

Saxons, Bukovina, Satu-Mare, Bessarabian Germans 

A fair estimate of the ethnic German groups having the lowest 
naturalization rate may be obtained when we consider the ethnic 
Germans from Romania. The statistical count from Romania 
encompasses all the Transylvanian Saxons, the Bukovina, Satu- 
Mare, Bessarabian and a portion of the Danube Swabian ethnic 
Germans. As of October 1, 1953, out of a total of ca. 42,000 
ethnic Germans from Romania, living in Austria, only 7,889 
(18.5%) had thus far obtained Austrian citizenship. It is be- 
lieved that the Transylvanian Saxons have approximately the 
same rate of naturalization as the Danube Swabians, i.e., far 
below the average for the ethnic German group taken as a whole. 

Ethnic Germans from Austrian border regions 

Taking into consideration the ethnic German groups originally 
from the areas bordering on present-day Austria, 6 it may be 
said that they have been naturalized at a much faster rate than 
the more distantly located ethnic groups such as the Danube 
Swabians and Transylvanian Saxons who have fewer common 



° Osterreichisches Statistisches Zentralamt, Statistisches Handbuch fur die Re- 
public Osterreich, Vienna, (I, II, III Jahrgang), 1950, 1951, 1952, pp. 40, 45 and 48 
respectively. These sources indicate the naturalization rates of people working in 
the different sectors of the Austrian economy. 

& Among these are principally the Southern Moravian ethnic group, the Hungarian 
ethnic Germans from adjacent the Burgenland frontier, the Bratislavian group 
of the Carpathian Germans, the Slovenian ethnic group and the Gottschee Germans. 
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ties with the Austrian population. Statistically it has not been 
possible to isolate these groups clearly relative to their respective 
naturalization rates, but rough estimations can be made. 

Stateless Categories 

It is not known to which ethnic groups the Stateless category 
predominately belongs. It has, however, been stated that about 
75% of the naturalized Stateless category are actually ethnic 
Germans." The Austrian authorities have listed the " Stateless' ' 
as "non-German-speaking" refugees, i.e., on October 1, 1953: 

Naturalized, formerly Stateless . 17,227 
Non-naturalized Stateless .... 4,635 

On the basis of the general assumption that the ' 'Stateless'' 



Table X. Statistical data for graphical presentations Nr. I &> II x \ 
Cumulative Totals of Principal Refugee Groups Naturalized 
in Austria 2 



Year 


Ethnic 3 
German 


Thereof 
CSR Eth. 
Germans 4 


Thereof 
Non-CSR 
Ethnics 4 


Non-German 
Speaking 5 


'46 July 1 


4,631 






1,133 


'47 Jan. 1 


14,658 






3,203 


'48 Jan. 1 


32,470 






5,806 


'49 Jan. 1 


53,860 






8,929 


'50 Jan. 1 


75,864 






12,874 


June 1 




43,404 


26,940 




'51 Jan. 1 


103,722 






16,991 


Sep. 1 




75,675 


37,972 




'52 Jan. 1 


134,586 


81,006 


41,187 


20,905 


'53 Jan. 1 


149,121 


89,289 


47,479 


22,854 


Oct. 1 


160,532 


95,573 


52,039 


24,175 



1 Source: Austrian Ministry of Interior, Department 12 U, Vienna & Office of the U.S. High 
Commissioner in Austria, Political Div., Vienna. 

Additional data corresponding to Graphs Nr. I and II, not shown in Table X was derived from 
Table XV, page 62. This includes data for; Total N on- Naturalized Ethnic Germans, Total Non- 
Naturalized CSR Germans, Total Non-Naturalized Ethnic Germans less Non-Naturalized CSR Germans 
and Total Non-Naturalized Non-German Speaking. 

2 Table X does not include the South Tyrolean and German Citizen groups as shown in Table XVI, 
p. 63. 

3 Includes 3 /4 °f cumulative naturalized "Stateless" category (October 1, 1953 - 12,920). See 
footnote 2, Table XVI, p. 63. Separate naturalization recordings for Czech-Germans compared to 
Non-Czech Ethnic Groups unavailable before June 1, 1950. 

4 Cumulative naturalized "Stateless" category is not included in the "CSR Ethnic German" 
and "Non-CSR Ethnic" columns. Although the exact number is unknown it is believed that a large 
proportion classified under the naturalized "Stateless" are of Czech-German origin. See footnote 2, 
Table XVI, p. 63. 

5 Includes 1 / i of the cumulative naturalized "Stateless" category (October 1, 1953 - 4,307). See 
footnote 2, Table XVI, p. 63. 



a Austrian Ministry of the Interior, Dept. 1 2 U. 
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category is composed largely of ethnic Germans, a 75% of those 
listed by the Austrian authorities in the "Stateless" category 
have been added to the 'Total naturalized ethnic German" 
column of Table X, page 52. In addition, the "Not Classified" 
column represents another "catch-air 7 classification for the 
insignificant and unknown totals. 
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Graph I. Ethnic German & non-German speaking refugees in Austria: 

1946-1954 (Cumulative) 

1 For statistical data corresponding to graph I, see Table X, p. 52. 



Naturalization Decline 
The naturalization rate of the ethnic German refugee popula- 
tion in Austria has dropped during the last two years both 
relatively and in absolute numbers, compared to the previous 
years 1950 and 1951. (Table XIV, page 61, and Graph I, page 53). 
Whereas 9.4% (27,858) of the total number of non-naturalized 



° Examination of the 1948 Occupation Chart (page 126), which has an ethnic 
German "Stateless" category, indicates that a good deal of them maybe Sudeten 
Germans. Also the rather high rate of naturalization of this group would tend to 
confirm this probability. 
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ethnic Germans present in Austria on January 1, 1950 (297,539), 
were naturalized during the year 1950; and 11.6% (30,864) of 
the non-naturalized ethnic Germans present on January 1, 1951 
(266,548) were naturalized during 1951; only 6.3% (14,535) of 
the total number remaining on January 1, 1952 (231,740), were 
naturalized in that year. The relationship for 1953 is approx- 
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Graph II. Ethnic German refugees in Austria: 1946-1954 (Cumulative) 



For statistical data corresponding to Graph II, see Table X, p. 52. 



imately the same as that for 1952. As can be noted, in absolute 
numbers this represents a reduction to less than half the annual 
number naturalized when comparing 1952 and 1953 to the years 
1950 and 1951. 

A number of factors appear to be responsible for this situation : 

1. Most of the Sudeten Germans are already naturalized; they 
have heretofore had the highest rate of naturalization. 

2. With the passage of the various "equilization laws" the 
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benefits of naturalization compared to remaining Stateless may 
not be as marked. 

3. The non-naturalized may be awaiting a lowering of the 
naturalization requirements, such as lower fees, etc. 

4. The desire to emigrate from Austria eventually, may cause 
some to forego acquisition of Austrian citizenship. a 

E. EMIGRATION 

Approximately 156,000 ethnic Germans, mainly from Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary, were transported from Austria to Ger- 
many during 1946 in accordance with the Potsdam Agreement 
as it was applied to Austria. 6 During September 1946, however, 
the German frontier was closed to further ethnic German refugee 
influx from Austria. c Following this initial period of "repatri- 
ation," the migratory stream out of Austria, beyond clandestine 
migration to Germany, was reduced to a trickle until almost 
1950.* 

With the passage of an amendment to the United States Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948, in 1949, allowing ethnic German 
refugees to immigrate to the United States/ the emigration 
out of Austria again picked up. Acceptance of ethnic German 
refugees from Austria by other receiving countries such as 
France, Canada, Brazil / and more recently the Federal German 
Republic, have also increased the total emigration rate of this 
group from Austria. Between 35,000-40,000 ethnic Germans 



° The question has arisen since the passage of the U.S. "Refugee Relief Act of 
1953" (July 1953) whether it is possible for formerly Stateless people who are now 
Austrian citizens to immigrate to the United States under the immigration quota 
permitted by the bill. See: Neuland, "Fiissangeln des US-Hilfsgesetzes; Konnen 
Heimatvertriebene, die inzwischen eine Staatsbiirgerschaft erworben haben, aus- 
wandern?", Salzburg, November 1, 1953, p. 1. 

6 See Migration Table XII, page 57. 

c Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for Austria, Orientation Talk-DP Division; 
Colonel Brotherton, Vienna. 
d See Table XIV, p. 61. 

e See Section 12, Displaced Persons Act, Public Law 774, 80th Congress, June 25, 
1948, as amended June 16, 1950. 

f Brazil recently accepted a settlement scheme sponsored by the Swiss Aid to 
Europe, whereby 2,500 Danube Swabian refugees from Austria were resettled 
as a colony (Entre Rios) in the Parana region near Guarapauva. See: Swiss Aid to 
Europe Delegation, Schlussbericht dtr delegation Linz der Schweizer Europahilfe iiber 
ihre Tdtigkeit fur die Auswanderungs-Aktion nach Brasilien, (February 1951-March 
1952), Zurich, April 30, 1952. 
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have thus far emigrated with almost half of this number having 
gone to the United States. a 

Ethnic Groups Emigrating 

The majority of the ethnic Germans emigrating from Austria 
are the Danube Swabians with an estimated 20,000 of this group 
having thus far emigrated to other parts of continental Europe 
and overseas. Of the numerically smaller ethnic German groups, 
it is estimated that several thousand Gottschee ethnic Germans 
have emigrated to the United States. A large ethnic German 
group less-prone to emigrate, except perhaps to Western Ger- 
many, has been the Sudeten group. 

The occupation structure of the ethnic German refugees im- 
migrating to the United States between December 1, 1950 and 
June 30, 1952 may be seen below: 



Table XI. 1 



Occupation 


Absolute 
Number 


Percent 2 




2,522 


33.8 


Industry & Handicraft 


1,743 


23.3 


Clerical & Salaried 


1,172 


15.7 




982 


13,2 


Domestic 


1,046 


14.0 


Total 


7,456 


100.0 




7,456 


50.7 


Without Occupation 


4,556 


31.0 




2,479 


16.8 


Apprentices 


215 


1.5 


Grand Total 


14,715 


100.0 



1 Source: Austrian Federal Ministry of Interior, Dept. 12U. 

2 Cf. Table XVII, p. 120. 



Organizations Assisting Refugee Emigration 

The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (UNRRA: 1945-47) and the International Refugee Organ- 



° The large majority of ethnic Germans emigrating from Austria were originally 
from Yugoslavia, Romania and Hungary as indicated on Table XII, p. 57. 
Those emigrating have been in the great majority Danube Swabians. 
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Table XII. Migration of Ethnic German refugees from Austria 











Former 


Homeland 










Country 






















of Immi- 


Yugo- 
slavia 




















gration 


Romania 


CSR 


Hungary- 


Poland 


USSR 


Baltic 


Bulgaria 


Other 


Total 



July 1, 1947 to December 31, 1952 



USA 


10,421 


2,840 


345 


380 


256 


412 


40 


— 


104 


14,798 2 


France 


3,833 


2,355 


84 


155 


51 


26 


1 


1 




6,506 


Canada 


1,384 


1,106 


92 


173 


44 


45 


4 


2 


8 


2,858 


Brazil 


2,256 


136 


4 


23 












2,419 


Germany 


638 


320 


568 8 


39 3 


42 


12 


2 




17 


1,638 


Sweden 






730 


730 












1,460 


G. Britain 


260 


53 


30 


17 


5 


4 


7 






376 


Argentine 


60 


5 


2 














68 


Australia 


22 


6 


5 


3 


7 










43 


Other * 


15 


5 


15 


3 




2 


6 






46 


Total 


18,889 


6,826 


1,875 


1,524 


405 


501 


60 


3 


129 


30,212 s 








January 1, 1953 to October 1, 1953 








Germany 


898 


1,369 


403 


40 


164 


27 


21 






2,992 


Canada 


999 


309 


27 


22 


14 


16 


3 


5 


96 


1,491 


USA 


72 


27 


13 


1 


3 


4 




3 




123 


Brazil 


60 


4 


4 


1 


15 


8 






13 


105 


Australia 


68 


5 


1 


6 


2 








14 


96 


Other 6 


20 


4 


9 














34 


Total 


2,118 


1,718 


456 


71 


198 | 55 


24 


8 | 123 7 


4,771 



1 Source: Austrian Federal Ministry of Interior & Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for Austria, 
Displaced Persons Division, Vienna. 

2 According to the U.S. High Commissioner's Statistical Report, 18,845 ethnic Germans immi- 
grated to the United States from Austria under Section 12 of the D.P. Act of 1948. This would 
increase the total figure of ethnic German refugees who emigrated from Austria within the above 
mentioned period from 30,212 to 34,259. 

3 Altogether 1,460 ethnic German refugees originally from Czechoslovakia and Hungary migrated 
to Sweden. For purposes of addition they were divided equally between the two national groups, 
the exact proportion not being known to the author. 

4 Thereof; Venzuela 9, Chile 6, N.Zealand 6, Switzerland 6, Belgium 1, Unknown 18. 

5 In addition to this total, 159,517 ethnic German refugees, the majority from Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, were transferred to Germany from 1945 to October 1, 1953. The great majority of 
this group (156,000) was sent to Germany before October 1946 in accordance with the Potsdam 
Agreement as applied to Austria. Approximately 90 Yugoslav ethnic Germans were repatriated 
to their former homeland during the early postwar period, 7 of these during the later half of 1952. 

6 Thereof; Argentine 6, G. Britain 5, France 5, S. Africa 4, Venzuela 4, Spain 3, Chile 2, Italy 2, 
Belgium 1, Sweden 1, Switzerland 1. 

7 These are ethnic Germans who had obtained their Austrian citizenship prior to migration. 
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Table XIII. Migration of non-Ethnic Germans from Austria 
1945 to October 1, 1953 





Jewish 2 


Yugoslavs 


Russian 


Hunga- 
rian 


Poles 


Stateless 


Czecho- 
slovak 


U.S.A 


2,675 


5,801 


7,593 


4,446 


4,921 


1,678 


900 


Israel 


24,388 


— 


3 


12 


412 


22 


6 




916 


4,387 


3,078 


2,972 


4,169 


348 


1,166 


Australia 


334 


4,550 


2,632 


3,925 


1,057 


807 


992 


United Kingdom . . 


4 


2,177 


3,539 


2,534 


759 


989 


377 


France 


3 


706 


567 


1,158 


422 


1,438 


85 


Argentine 


5 


2,849 


1,265 


795 


341 


358 


289 




' 37 


1,088 


1,835 


1,022 


719 


317 


175 


Venezuela 


3 


833 


656 


637 


211 


113 


210 


Chile 


147 


482 


433 


354 


202 


326 


86 


New Zealand .... 




78 


87 


145 


82 


34 


69 






11 


11 






435 




Paraguay 


225 


10 


12 


16 




19 


1 




9 


39 


15 


54 


44 


6 


11 




6 


33 


3 


25 


20 


32 


28 


Tunis 


72 


22 


36 


25 




12 


4 




2 


32 


13 


43 


13 


23 


9 


Norway 


6 


24 


10 


9 


4 


16 i 


6 


Switzerland .... 




6 


8 


35 


2 


4 


9 


Italy 


1 


6 


2 


9 


7 


5 


1 


Other . 


23 


75 


27 


104 


53 


31 


32 


Total emigration from 
Austria 


28,856 


23,209 


20,913 


18,514 


13,438 


7,013 


4,456 


Total repatriation 
from Austria . . . 




21,342 


92,351 


67,892 


51,191 




7,126 


Grand total .... 


28,856 


44,551 


113,264 


86,406 


64,629 


7,013 


11,582 



Source: Austrian Ministry of Interior, Dept. 12U, Vienna. 

1 The sum of Table XV, p. 62 (ethnic Germans) and the above table equals total Migration from 
Austria since 1945, exclusive of approximately 180,000 Jews mostly from Eastern Europe, who 
migrated in the majority of cases to Israel from Austria; also not included are 159,517 ethnic German 
expellees transferred to Germany mostly (156,000) during 1946. 



ization (IRO: 1947-51) carried out practically all emigration 
and repatriation work, in co-operation with the Occupation 
Authorities and the Austrian Government during their respective 
years of operations. a Over 830,000 destitute people were either 
repatriated (ca. 700,000) or resettled (ca. 130,000) from Austria 
with the assistance of the above two international agencies. 5 
Whereas the UNRRA was most active with repatriation, the 
IRO's principal task was the resettlement of refugees elsewhere 
in Europe and overseas. 

° Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for Austria, Orientation Talk-DP Division, 
Colonel Brotherton, Vienna. 

6 See Migration Tables XII & XIII, pp. 57 and 58. 
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^Romanian 


Baltics 


Bulgarian 


Austrian 


Greeks 


Turks 


Reich 
Germans 


Others 


Total 


885 

ZDU 

877 

407 
267 
134 
237 

79 
100 

34 

143 
31 
15 


856 
526 

471 
42 

404 
81 
35 
97 
84 

35 
5 


171 
141 

lOl 

71 
18 

8 
50 
69 
13 

5 

8 
3 


215 
12 
14 

O 1 

26 
16 
13 
16 
4 
7 
1 

3 
2 


42 

7 
22 
52 
33 

3 
104 

2 
55 

— 


139 

2 
4 

8 
72 
1 
4 

— 

— 


51 

25 
3 

4 

35 
2 
5 

1 
2 


115 

103 
9 

65 
4,914 
552 
217 
16 
1 

1 

2 
18 


29,770 
25,115 
18,731 
15,367 
11,483 
9,776 
7,019 
5,907 
2,868 
2,304 
619 
457 
428 
260 
211 
175 
158 
76 
76 
60 
518 


4 
20 


1 




2 










2 
24 
105 


4 
1 

9 


22 


13 






6 
1 

14 


20 
10 


4,055 


3,089 


731 


375 


320 


230 


149 


6,030 


131,378 


2,543 


4 


4 




2,768 


139 


263,263 


194,019 s 


702,642 


6,598 


3,093 


735 


375 


3,088 


369 


263,412 


200,049 


834,020 



2 See footnote 1. 

3 Thereof: Italian 88,385, French 60,419, Belgium 3,822, Dutch 3,475, other West Europeans 1,239, 
South Tyroleans 1,124, unknown 35,555. 



The ethnic German refugees were, however, not included in 
the Mandate of either the UNRRA or the IRO. a 

The Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 

It was recognized some time before the dissolution of the 
IRO that the existing volume of migration was insufficient to 



a United Nations Economic and Social Council, Report of the International Refugee 
Organization, (E/221 1-general), April 23, 1952. Geneva, cites an exception as follows: 
"...at the request of the United States Government, the Organization (IRO) 
undertook the processing and transport of persons of German ethnic origin whose 
immigration into the United States was authorized by the Displaced Persons Act. 
During the last six months of 1951 the Organization shipped 13,878 persons under 
this scheme." p. 21. 
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meet the needs of emigration countries. 0 As a result, the Pro- 
visional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of 
Migrants from Europe (PICMME) was created in Brussels, 
December 1951, beginning operations on February 1, 1952, 
with an anticipated life-span of 12 months. 6 This period was, 
however, extended due to the urgency of emigration problems 
on the continent and the need for international machinery 0 to 
facilitate the larger scale emigration projects. The name of the 
Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of 
Migrants from Europe has since been changed to the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration (ICEM). d The ethnic 
German refugees are included in the ICEM Mandate. To date 
14,000 have emigrated under its auspices from Austria. e 

Voluntary Agencies Assisting Emigration f 

Working in close co-operation with the ICEM in Austria are 
the following voluntary agencies: 

1. American Joint Distribution Committee (AJDC) 

2. Entraide Ouvriere Internationale (EOT) 

3. Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society (HIAS) 

4. International Catholic Migration Commission (ICMC) 



° U.N. Economic and Social Council, op.cit., pp. 21, 22. 

b Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration, "A Summary of its 
Activities and Achievements," ICEM/p & 1/8HQ275, Geneva, September 30, 1953. 
c Services performed by ICEM in line with migration activities include: 

1. Transport facilities and financial aid for transportation. 

2. Negotiations with sending and receiving countries. 

3. Co-ordination and co-operation with voluntary organizations in the receiving 
countries who are actively engaged in migration matters. 

4. Vocational training and language courses for immigrants to facilitate then- 
ad justment in the receiving country. 

5. Dispensing of information to potential emigrants concerning conditions in 
foreign countries and opportunities for emigration. 

6. Medical attention during transit. 

Source: ICEM, Report of the Director on Progress to Date and Prospects for 1953, 
(Mc/9/Rev. 1), Geneva, April 28, 1953. Also see: "Organized Migration," Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., October 6, 1954, p. 9. 

d Membership of the ICEM includes 24 nations: Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Denmark, France, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Greece, Israel, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Paraguay, 
Sweden, Switzerland, United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

e ICEM, Statistical Report of the Intergovernmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration, Summary of operations, February 1-December 31, 1952, and Report for 
the Quarter October! December I 954- Also Statistical Report for the Semester January 
1 /June 30 1 1953, Geneva. 

f ICEM, Voluntary Agencies Activities in Assisting the Migration Committee, 
(Brief), Geneva, October 8, 1953. 
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Table XV. Compilations of principal non-naturalized refugee groups in 
Austria 1 



Date: May 1945 to October 1, 1953 







All Austria 






Upper Austria 


Jewish Refugee 


Year 


Ethnic 
German 


Non- 
Ger. 

Speaking 


South 
Tyrol 


German 
Citizen 


Total 


Ethnic 
German 


Non- 
Ger. 


Total 


All 
Austria 


Upper 
Austria 


'45 May 
'46 Jan. 1 
July 1 


300,822 


173,061 


36,551 


76,262 


586,696 


147,286 
115,965 
136,711 


443,429 
68,582 
60,210 


590,715 
184,547 
196,921 


18,329 


27,000 
5,500 
9,000 


'47 Jan. 1 
'48 Jan. 1 2 
'49 Jan. 1 
'50 Jan. 1 


262,543 
337,686 
326,903 
297,539 


148,468 
164,233 
122,771 
89,350 


45,897 
51,594 
35,320 
50,846 


65,250 
51,592 
36,708 
34,550 


522,158 
605,105 
521,702 
472,285 


118,625 
131,555 
132,629 
116,784 


47,922 
40,894 
32,102 
20,031 


166,547 
172*450 
164,731 
136,815 


7,997 
24*791 
12,663 

7,261 


9,500 
10,587 
6,101 
3,363 


'51 Jan. 1 
'52 Jan. 1 
'53 Jan. 1 
Oct. 1 


266,548 
231,740 
195,298 
181,849 


69,971 
54,713 
43,783 
39,865 


(47,000) 
(39,000) 
31,735 
29,596 


(31,000) 
28,947 
24,512 
22,455 


(414,519) 8 
(354,400) 
295,328 
273,765 


108,498 
95,055 
80,356 
74,874 


15,669 
10,848 
7,134 
6,872 


124,167 
105^903 
87,490 
81,764 * 


(5,500) 
3,' 146 
1,199 
993 


1,612 
'449 
344 
273 






Former Homeland of the Ethnic German Refugees 








Year 


Yugo- 
slavia 


CSR 


Romania 


Hungary 


Poland 


USSR 


Baltic 


Bulgaria 


Un- 
known 


Total 


'46 July 1 


103,873 


111,847 


51,861 


7,768 


8,306 


2,713 


100 


620 


13,734 


300,822 


'47 Jan. 1 
'48 Jan. 1 
'49 Jan. 1 
'50 Jan. 1 


91,710 
139,539 
140,029 
128,613 


100,201 
113,648 
102,954 
91,301 


46,492 
56,601 
57,847 
52,686 


10,349 
12,718 
12,699 
12,177 


7,915 
9,530 
8,479 
7,766 


3,058 
2,126 
1,831 
1,394 


203 
164 


99 
98 
214 
233 


2,719 
3,426 
2,647 
3,205 


262,543 
337,686 
326,903 
297,539 


'51 Jan. 1 5 
'52 Jan. 1 
'53 Jan. 1 
Oct. 1 


121,000 
107,800 
93,955 
89,781 


73,000 
60,277 
47,559 
42,811 


48,500 
44,517 
37,814 
34,694 


11,000 
9,829 
8,633 
7,858 


6,700 
5,929 
4,450 
4,023 


1,350 
1,410 
1,093 
999 


150 

176 
162 


240 
201 
212 
244 


2,600 
1,777 
1,406 
1,277 


266,548 
231,740 
195,298 
181,849 



1 Source'. Austrian Ministry of Interior, Department 12 U, Vienna and Office of the U.S. 
High Commissioner in Austria, Political Division, Vienna. 

2 According to Alfons Just, (Chief, Austrian Refugee Resettlement Office, Depart. 12 U Um- 
siedlungsstelle; 1946 to 1951) the statistics collected by his Department during the first months 
of 1948 are several thousands in excess of the true refugee figure. Local officials were at this time 
including the non-refugee aliens in the above count until instructed to do otherwise during the winter 
of 1948. 

3 All 1951 and 1952 figures enclosed in brackets obtained by interpolation. 

* Whereas all previous totals in this column include the German citizens and South Tyrolean 
refugees, the October 1, 1953 total excludes 3,302 German citizens and 1,946 S. Tyroleans. 
5 All 1951 figures with exception of total (266,548) obtained by interpolation. 
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Table XVI. Compilation of ethnic German refugees, non-German 
speaking refugees, German citizens and South Tyrolean 
refugees in Austria 1 

Date: October 1, 1953 



Ethnic German Refugees 



Nationality 


Total 
Stateless 


Thereof in 
Camp 
Stateless 


Naturalized 


Total in 
Austria 




89,781 


25,233 


29,821 


119,602 




42,811 


1,384 


95,573 


138,384 




34,694 


7,632 


7,889 


42,583 




7,858 


576 


5,932 


13,790 


Polish 


4,023 


423 


4,314 


8,337 




999 


316 


300 


1,299 




244 


25 


30 


274 


Baltic 


162 


14 




162 




1,277 


48 


3,753 


5,030 


Total 


181,849 


35,651 


147,612 


329,461 




Non-German 


Speaking Refugees 






11,955 


2,469 


6,784 


18 739 




7,224 


1,270 


2,330 


9*554 


Stateless 2 


4.635 


531 


17,227 


21,862 




4,339 


1,720 


109 


4,448 


Polish 


2,983 


383 


634 


3,617 




2,275 


367 


3,650 


5,925 




1,247 


177 


432 


1,679 


Jewish 


993 


697 


4 


997 




802 


49 


110 


912 


Greek 


694 


41 


137 


831 


Baltic 


584 


137 


37 


621 


Other 


2,134 


105 


5,641 


7,775 


Total 


39,865 


7,946 


37,095 


76,960 




German Citizens and South Tyroleans 




German Citizens . . 


22,455 


445 


61,440 


83,895 


South Tyroleans . . 


29,596 


463 


5,932 


35,528 


Total 


52,051 


908 


67,372 


119,423 


Grand total . . 


273,765 


44,505 


252,079 


525,844 



1 Source: Office of the U.S. High Commissioner in Austria, Political Div., Vienna. 
* It is estimated that approximately 3 / 4 of the naturalized "Stateless" category are ethnic Germans. 
Source: Austrian Ministry of Interior, Department 12 U. 
8 Also includes White Russians and Ukranians. 
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5. International Rescue Committee (IRC) 

6. International Social Service (ISS) 

7. Lutheran World Federation (LWF) 

8. National Catholic Welfare Conference (NCWC) 

9. Swiss Aid to Europe (SAE) 

10. Tolstoy Foundation 

1 1 . United Ukrainian American Relief Committee (UUARC) 

12. World Council of Churches (WCC) 

The tasks of selection, processing, reception and placement 
are largely done by the voluntary organizations in the field. 
Agreements with respect to financial grants and revolving fund 
contracts a are worked out with the various voluntary agencies. 

The Emigration Outlook for Ethnic Germans in Austria 

During 1953, a relatively large number of Transylvanian 
Saxons have migrated to Germany from Austria 6 where they 
are expected to work in the mining regions of the Ruhr. With 
the recent passage of the United States Refugee Relief Act of 
1953 c permitting some 214,000 over-quota immigrants to enter 
the United States during the next three years, it is estimated 
that approximately 20,000 refugees from Austria will depart 
for the United States; immigration facilities permitting. d Other 
countries such as Argentina, Australia, Brazil, and Canada 

° The revolving fund program is a scheme whereby the immigrant promises to 
repay his transportation costs within a specified period after establishing himself in 
the receiving country. Money going into the revolving fund is used for financing the 
migration expenses of other immigrants. See: ICEM, Voluntary Agencies Activities 
in Assisting the Migration Committee (Brief), Geneva, October 8, 1953. 

6 See Table XII, p. 57, indicating the emigration to Germany of Romanian ethnic 
Germans from Austria. These are in the majority Transylvanian Saxons. 

c The Refugee Relief Bill as passed in July 1953, by the 83rd Congress, U.S.A., 
would permit the entry of 55,000 ethnic German refugees from Austria and Germany 
(together) to enter the U.S. up to December 31, 1956. 

See: Refugee Relief Bill of 1953, 83rd Congress, 1st Session HR Report, No. 1069. 

d Some quarters, both in Europe and the United States, are extremely gloomy 
concerning the execution of the U.S. Refugee Relief Act (July 1953). It has been 
reported that due to formidable guaranties and extensive investigation requirements, 
thus far (February 1954), only four persons have entered the United States under 
the provisions of this Bill. See: "Immigration Hoax," New York Herald Tribune, 
European Edition, Paris, February 18, 1954, p. 4. 

It appears, however, somewhat early to predict the final effect which this Act 
may have upon refugee emigration from Austria. The recruitment of investigating 
staff to carry out the stringent requirements of the new law have introduced a time 
lag. In addition, certain requirements may be altered to facilitate immigration 
before expiration of the Act. See: "Refugees Gain Hope of U.S. Entry," Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., October 26, 1954, p. 1. 
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are also offering opportunities for a sizable number of ethnic 
German immigrants from Austria. ° 

SUMMARY 

The major influx of ethnic German refugees began in 1945 
coming largely from Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and 
Romania. A peak of approximately 335,000 ethnic German 
refugees living in Austria was reached during the winter of 
1947-1948. 

Compared to the decline in number of the non-German- 
speaking refugees who were aided in emigration by the UNRRA 
and IRO, or to the Reich Germans who were largely repatriated, 
the ethnic German refugee groups, after 1946, remained 
fairly stable in Austria, if naturalization is not taken into 
consideration. Beyond the initial 156,000 transferred to Germany 
during 1946, approximately 40,000 of this group have migrated 
from Austria since then. 

A general concentration of the ethnic German refugees in the 
Western Provinces is evident, where more extensive welfare 
aid and emigration centers are established, as well as where 
industrial development offers more occupational opportunities. 

Demographically speaking, the ethnic German groups have 
a rather favorable structure, in that there is a much larger per- 
centage in the productive age bracket. The male/female ratio 
is also more favorable than that of the indigenous population. From 
this standpoint, Austria stands to gain a vital resource in 
productive manpower if the majority of these groups remain. 

The trend toward naturalization has amounted to some 
160,000 refugees having acquired Austrian citizenship (to Oc- 
tober 1, 1953), with a marked tendency among the Sudeten 
Germans to take advantage most readily of this opportunity. 
In general, it may be said that ethnic groups from the border 
areas adjacent to Austria have had a higher naturalization rate 
than those whose original homelands were more distantly 
located. Among the ethnic German groups with a very low 



° During the last year, selection missions from Canada and Brazil have visited 
Austria for the purpose of locating suitable applicants for immigration to those 
countries. 
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naturalization rate are the Danube Swabians and Transylvanian 
Saxons. 

On the other hand, the trend toward emigration has been led 
by the Danube Swabians of whom an estimated 20,000 have thus 
far emigrated. Although excluded from the assistance of the 
emigration service of the UNRRA and IRO, the rate increased 
noticeably when the 1948 United States DP Act was amended 
to include ethnic Germans. To date approximately 40,000 ethnic 
Germans have emigrated with the possibility that perhaps an 
additional 20,000-30,000 may immigrate to Canada, Australia, 
South America and the United States within the next few years. 
It is expected that the majority of this group will immigrate 
to the United States in accordance with the provisions of the 
1953 U.S. Refugee Relief Act. Current channels for the processing 
of immigrants, include the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration (ICEM), as assisted by other governmental 
and voluntary agencies. 

On the surface, a high negative correlation appears to exist 
between naturalization and emigration relative to the ethnic 
German groups in Austria, i.e., those groups with a high natu- 
ralization rate (Sudeten ethnic Germans) have a rather low 
emigration rate and vice-versa (Danube Swabians and Transyl- 
vanian Saxons). Other underlying factors, however, must also 
be taken into account such as the contrasting integration oppor- 
tunities in the industrial and agrarian sectors of the Austrian 
economy, economic opportunities in Austria compared to else- 
where and family ties in Austria or abroad. 



Chapter IV 



THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE ETHNIC 
GERMAN REFUGEE IN AUSTRIA 

A. GENERAL REMARKS AND 
DEFINITION OF STATELESSNESS 

Integration and social assimilation of a foreign group within 
a nation cannot be fully achieved merely by extending de jure 
national legal equality to the group concerned. De jure legal 
equality is, however, an essential prerequisite for satisfactory 
integration and assimilation in the economic, social and cultural 
spheres. Therefore, to examine the legal status of the ethnic 
German refugees is of first importance in determining the progress 
this group has made toward real integration into Austrian life. 

Where do differences exist between the legal status of the 
ethnic German refugee and the indigenous population? What 
are the ramifications of de jure and de facto Statelessness? 
What international organizations for protection and assistance 
have been established for the refugees; and what legal channels 
lie open to the ethnic German refugees ? These questions shall 
be considered in this section in the light of legislation and 
admendments pertinent to the refugee of German ethnic origin 
living in Austria. 

The non-naturalized ethnic German refugees living in Austria, 
fall within two categories of Statelessness: (1) de jure State- 
lessness or (2) de facto Statelessness. A Study of Statelessness, 
published by the United Nations Department of Social Affairs, 
gives the following definitions : ° 

° U.N. Dept. of Social Affairs: A Study of Statelessness, Lake Success, August 
1949, pp. 8, 9. 
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"(1) 'de jure' Statelessness: Stateless persons 'de jure* are 
persons who are not nationals of any State, either because 
at birth, or subsequently, they lost their own nationality and 
did not acquire a new one. 

"(2) 'de facto* Statelessness: Stateless persons 'de facto' are 
persons who, having left the country of which they were 
nationals, no longer enjoy the protection and assistance of 
their national authorities, either because these authorities 
refuse to grant them assistance and protection, or because they 
themselves renounce the assistance and protection of the 
countries of which they are nationals/ ' 

The two categories of Statelessness, although differing con- 
siderably in law, are much alike in their effect upon the 
individual. a Juridically, de jure or de facto Statelessness 
has befallen hundreds of thousands of people scattered over 
wide areas of Europe and Asia since the first world war. This 
legal phenomenon is even today regarded as an anomaly in 
international law. 6 Steps are being taken to clear up this gap 
within the framework of international law, but a full solution 
still belongs to the future. c 

Generally speaking, a de jure or de facto Stateless in- 
dividual is today in an inferior legal position, compared to a 
foreigner in the same country possessing valid papers of nation- 
ality. Listed below are the categories of human activity in which 
the most severe curtailment of customary legal rights occurs 
from the viewpoint of the Stateless person. d 

A. "International Movement, Sojourn and Settlement. 

B. Legal position of the Stateless person in the reception 
country : 

1. determination of personal status; 

2. private rights; 

3. exercise of trade or profession; 

4. education ; 

5. relief; 

6. social security; 



a U.N. Dept. of Social Affairs, op.cit., p. 9. 
b U.N. Dept. of Social Affairs, op.cit., p. 19. 

c For the most recent progress see: The Geneva Convention Relating to the 
Status of Refugees, Final Act, Geneva, 1951. 
d U.N. Dept. of Social Affairs, op.cit., pp. 17-30. 
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7. the right to appear before the courts as plaintiff or de- 
f endent ; 

8. law of taxation; 

9. military service.' ' 

In these categories, the Stateless person possesses only the 
barest minimum rights as set forth in present-day international 
law. a More favorable treatment than that stipulated by inter- 
national law is, however, accorded to refugees by a number of 
Western nations. The basis for this treatment usually rests upon 
the humanitarian traditions and concepts of these countries, 
but cannot be interpreted to mean that the Stateless person has 
a right to this treatment. 6 

This situation may be said to have altered somewhat with 
respect to the countries who have recently ratified the ' 'Con- 
vention Relating to the Status of Refugees' ' c and within the 
limitations of this Convention as it pertains to each of the rati- 
fying powers. 

B. AUTHORITIES AND COMPETENCES REGULATING 
REFUGEE LIFE IN AUSTRIA 

When examining the legal status of refugees in Austria, one 
factor to be kept in mind is that Austria is an occupied country 
under the jurisdiction of four separate powers whose competences 
are divided zonally, except for the international section in 
Vienna where all four powers rotate administrative authority 
each month. The methods and principles generally vary among 



a "The Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees" drawn up in Geneva by 
a United Nations Conference in July 1951, is sometimes referred to as the "Magna 
Carta for Refugees." The purpose of this Convention is to improve the elementary 
rights of refugees and/or Stateless persons. See: Read, J. M., Magna Carta for Re- 
fugees, U.N. Dept. of Public Information, New York, 1951. 

6 Hafliger, H., Das Asylrecht nach Volkerrecht und nach dem schweizerischen offent- 
Hchen Recht, Thesis, University of Zurich, 1943, p. 41. 

c Australia on January 22, 1954, became the sixth nation to ratify the Convention, 
thereby causing it to enter into force 90 days thereafter, for the six countries, i.e., 
Belgium, Denmark, the German Federal Republic, Luxembourg, Norway and Au- 
stralia. The decision to ratify the convention was taken by the Austrian Government 
on November 25, 1953, but actual ratification is not expected to take place until 
the spring of 1954. 
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the occupying powers with regard to the refugees within their 
respective zones. A council of the four High Commissioners, 
called the Allied Commission, serves to co-ordinate regional 
controls where possible. 

Does the Allied Commission also reserve the right to act 
directly? Article 5 of the Control Agreement states : a 

'The following are the matters in regard to which the Allied 
Commission may act directly as provided in Article 2,c,III, 
above : 

V. The care and evacuation of, and exercise of judicial autho- 
rity over prisoners of war and displaced persons" 

Other stipulations of the Control Agreement reserve the 
right for the Allied Commission to act directly in matters per- 
taining to demilitarization and disarmament, military needs, 
property belonging to the Governments of any of the United 
Nations, control of travel, and the tracing and arrest of persons 
wanted by one of the Four Powers or by the International Court 
of War Crimes. 

Although for all practical purposes, nearly all administrative 
authority in connection with refugees, has now been delegated 
to Austrian governmental officials, supreme authority in this 
matter still remains with the Allied Occupying Powers. h 

The imposing of the directive of the Occupation Forces, who 
are themselves not always in accord with one another, upon the 

a Allied Commission for Austria, A Handbook — Control Agreement for Austria, 
June 28, 1946, Office of the U.S. High Commissioner in Austria, Report Staff., no 
date, p. 22. {Italics supplied by writer). 

b Regarding the attitude of the U.S. Occupation Authorities on the delegation 
of administrative authority to the Austrian Government, the following points are 
made in an Orientation Talk-DP Division: 

"It has been the policy of the U.S. Government to give the Austrian Government 
the widest possible latitude in choosing from among DPs in Austria those persons it 
desires to retain for its citizens. The U.S. Element is now operating under a directive 
which gives the Austrian Government full responsibility for exempting Reichsdeutsche 
and Volksdeutsche (ethnic Germans) from expulsion from Austria. 

"Although maintaining overall responsibility for ex-enemy DPs, the military 
charged the Austrian Government from the beginning of operations in Austria with 
the responsibility for not only provisioning ex-enemy displaced persons camps but 
for administering them as well. In effect, then, the administration and control of 
ex-enemy DPs has been and continues to be a function of the Austrian Government, 
and specifically of the Austrian Ministry of the Interior, except that the military 
remains the sole agency to decide and act on matters involving their repatriation, 
expulsion or resettlement in countries other than Austria." 

Office of the U.S. High Commissioner in Austria, Vienna. 
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Austrian Government, is a complicating factor in the promulga- 
tion and enforcement of statuatory regulation, at times operating 
in favor of, and at times against, the interests of the refugee 
population in Austria. In addition, the division of authority 
and competences with regard to refugee matters, among the 
various Federal Ministries of the Austrian Government adds 
a further complication to the picture. a 

U.N. Subsidiary Organizations 

On the international level, three United Nations subsidiary 
organizations have been the chief sources of international 
legal protection and general welfare aid for the destitute refugee 
and displaced person population in Austria since the close of 
the second world war. Chronologically listed, they are: the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA 1945-1947)/ the International Refugee Organization 
(IRO 1947-1951), and the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees in Austria (UNHCR 1951 — ) c . 

The UNRRA 

One of the chief purposes of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration was that of extending aid to 
refugees and displaced persons left in the Axis war-torn territory 
and formerly Axis occupied areas of Europe, after the cessation 
of hostilities. Such assistance included repatriation and/or 
resettlement. Refugees of German ethnic origin were, however, 
excluded from the Mandate of the UNRRA. d This stipulation 
placed the ethnic German refugee in Austria in an inferior 
position to the Displaced Persons group, with respect to inter- 
national legal and welfare assistance. 

The IRO 

On July 1 , 1 947 e the Preparatory Committee for the Interna- 

a Kiwe, R., On the Legal Status of Refugees in Austria. A General Survey, Vienna, 
June 1952, p. 2. 

b Actually the UNRRA was organized on November 9, 1943. 

c International welfare agencies of a voluntary and religious nature will be con- 
sidered in subsequent chapters. 

d Vernant, J., op.cit., Preliminary Report, pp. 28, 29, 30. 
e Vernant, J., op.cit., Preliminary Report, p. 35. 
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tional Refugee Organization (PCIRO) took over the refugee aid 
activities of the UNRRA. The Preparatory Committee was 
succeeded by the International Refugee Organization on August 
20, 1948. a 

Section 4, Part II, of Annex I, of the Constitution of the 
International Refugee Organization regarding "persons who will 
not be the concern of the Organization (IRO)," reads as follows: 

"4. Persons of German ethnic origin, whether German na- 
tionals or members of German minorities in other countries 
who: 

(a) have been or may be transferred to Germany from 
other countries; 

(b) have been, during the second world war, evacuated 
from Germany to other countries: 

(c) have fled from, or into Germany, or from their places 
of residence into countries other than Germany in 
order to avoid falling into the hands of Allied armies/ ' 

The benefits of IRO which included repatriation, individual 
emigration assistance, welfare aid to the sick, disabled and 
aged, and other functions aimed toward alleviating the hardships 
suffered by the refugees, were, therefore, as in the UNRRA, 
denied the ethnic German refugees in Austria. & 

With the conclusion of IRO activities c refugee legal protection 
responsibilities were transferred to the newly created Office of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) d 
while the Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the 
Movement of Migrants from Europe (PICMME) assumed the 
resettlement functions connected with refugee emigration. 6 

The UNHCR 

The Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees was established on January 1, 1951. The statute of 
the UNHCR, in contrast to the UNRRA and the IRO, included 

° Vernant, J., op.cit., Preliminary Report, p. 35. 

6 Royse, M. W., Volksdeutsche in Austria (A memorandum prepared for PCIRO), 
Geneva, January 27, 1949, pp. 18, 19. For exception see p. 59, footnote a, on ethnic 
German emigration under IRO. 

c Report on gth Session of the General Council, Geneva, February 16, 1952, the 
IRO was officially liquidated February-March 1952. 

d The Statute of the UNHCR was adopted by the U.N. General Assembly De- 
cember 17, 1950. 

e See ICEM, pp. 59 and 60. 
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the ethnic German refugee in Austria within its Mandate. a The 
Stateless refugees of German ethnic origin in Austria, were thus 
raised to the same level as other refugees, in terms of international 
protection and assistance, after a lapse of almost seven years 
following the second world war. As this protection & is extended 
until the Stateless individual adopts a nationality 0 legal pro- 
tection is now afforded approximately 1 80,000 d ethnic German 
refugees living in Austria who are not as yet in possession of a 
nationality under which they can obtain similar or better pro- 
tection. 

It should also be noted in paragraph 1 e of the UNHCR 
Statute that the former term ' 'Legal and Political Protection' ' 
has been replaced by the term " International Protection' ' with 
reference to the definition of the functions of this organization. 
According to J. Vernant f this was done to confine the scope of 
the High Commissioner's Office to functions of a higher order 
on the international level, thus relieving the Office of the more 
detailed local administrative tasks included in the charter of 
the earlier United Nations subsidiary organizations. 

C. PUBLIC AND PRIVATE RIGHTS OF THE 
ETHNIC GERMAN REFUGEE I 

Public Rights 
Alien Movement in Austria 

Entry into Austria 

The law governing the right of foreigners to enter and/or 
reside in Austria is still based on the German " Alien Law" 
(Auslanderpolizeiverordnung) introduced during the German 



° Asscher, J., (Chief, Documentation Centre, Office of the UNHCR, Geneva, 
January 18, 1954). All the non-naturalized ethnic Germans in Austria originally 
from the eastern European countries are presumed to be under the Mandate of the 
UNHCR. Not included in the Mandate are the South Tyroleans and German citizens. 
The Mandate also covers the non-naturalized, non- German-speaking refugees. 

b See UNHCR Statute, Article 8. 

c See UNHCR Statute, Chapter II, Para. 6, Sec, A., Part (c). 

d See Table XVI, p. 63. 

e See UNHCR Statute, Chapter I, Para. 1. 

f Vernant, J., op.cit., Preliminary Report, pp. 41, 42. 
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occupation. 0 A post-war decree, promulgated by the Austrian 
Ministry of Interior on May 11, 1946, 6 outlines the instances in 
which the "Alien Law" applies and the jurisdiction of the re- 
spective administrative authorities. A further decree promul- 
gated by the Ministry of Interior on December 6, 1948, contains 
provisions with respect to refugee camps. c 

In view of these controls, what steps were taken with regard 
to the clandestine entry of refugees whose needs forced them 
to flee westward with little heed to legal barriers? With the 
promulgation of the Passport Law (Passgesetz, paragraph 24a, 
Sec. 2, dated February 12, 1950), illegal entry or illegal extension 
of stay in Austria, is no longer punishable by the Courts and 
instead, the administrative authorities were given jurisdiction. 
The importance of this change in competence lies in the fact that 
sentences imposed by the administrative authorities will not 
appear in the penal record of the alien.* 2 Fines are no longer 
imposed for illegal border crossing. 6 

Given special consideration for entry into Austria are the 
relatives of former ethnic German prisoners of war who may 
apply to the Austrian Ministry of Interior for legal entry into 
Austria. The application must be filed through the respective 
Land Government. f 

Establishment of Identity 

New refugees arriving in the western zones of Austria, are 
assigned to reception camps (Auffangslager), such as in Wels, 
Upper Austria for the United States Zone, or Klagenfurt in 
Carinthia for the British Zone. The new arrivals receive identity 
papers at the reception camps, including the right of provisional 
residence, and a work assignment. The work assignment is 
obligatory, and if not carried out, may result in the revocation 
of the Residence Permit. 



a Auslanderpolizeiverordnung, August 22, 1938, in der fassung der Verordnung 
vom 5 September 1939, RGB1.S.1667, Gesetzblatt fur das Land Osterreich, Nr. 379/38. 

b Nr. 1699, April 11, 1946, Richtlinien fur die Erteilung von Aufenthaltserlaub- 
nissen. 

c Nr. 133940/12/U48. 

d Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 22. 

e Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 23. 

f Office of the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees in Austria, Wegweiser fiir 
Flilchtlinge unci Heimatvertriebene in Osterreich, Vienna, November 1953, pp. 48, 49. 
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Every alien a in Austria is obliged to register with the police 
authorities, if his stay in Austria is for more than 24 hours 
duration 6 and he must re-register when he changes his place of 
residence. Should a refugee remain in Austria for more than one 
week, he must apply for a certificate of identity issued for aliens 
and Stateless individuals. c 

Residence Permission 

Once the refugee is registered, can he expect to remain for 
any length of time ? 

In accordance with the Austrian law d every alien or Stateless 
person beyond the age of 14, with the intention to remain in 
Austria for more than 48 hours, must possess a residence permit 
which may be limited or unlimited in time and may be valid for 
the whole of Austria, or only for a certain Land Province. 

A decree issued December 1, 1950, alleviated the generally 
insecure position of refugees in Austria by easing the require- 
ments for prolongation of residence. Where a previous grant of 
residence had been made only for two months, this decree pro- 
vided for an immediate prolongation of residence permit to 
six months duration which could be renewed indefinitely, if the 
refugee desires to become integrated in Austria. e 

Aliens who are in Austria for an indefinite stay for political 
asylum reasons, are usually granted an unlimited residence per- 
mit (Unbefristete Aufenthaltserlaubnis) with the reservation 
'Valid until revoked' ' (bis auf Widerruf). This means that it 
may be revoked at any time, but revocation usually takes place 
only in cases of grave misdemeanors. f 

The procurement of a legal residence permit is of importance 
for the refugees' continued stay in Austria, notwithstanding 
the fact that Austrian citizenship cannot be obtained without 
a valid Austrian residence permit. 

a See " Regierungsvorlage" December 3, 1953, Fremdenpolizeigesetz, which states 
that with reference to the above law, all persons not in possession of Austrian citizen- 
ship are aliens. 

b Law of September 5, 1945, St.G.BL, Nr. 163/1945. 

c Auslanderausweiseverordnung, Nov. 3, 1945, BGB1. Nr. 33/1946. 

d Auslanderpolizeiverordnung, Aug. 22, 1938, DRB1. I, p. 1053; p. 1067, in der 
Fassung der Verordnung iiber die Behandlung von Auslandern, Sept. 5, 1939, 
DRGB1. I, S1669, p. 1750. 

e Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 22. 

1 Kiwe, op.cit., p. 25. 
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The so-called " denial of permission to reside in Austria" 
(Aufenthaltsverbot) may be issued by the Austrian authorities 
to the individual in question for any of the following reasons : a 

1 . If the alien conducts himself in such a way as to endanger 
important Austrian interests. 

2. If the alien in question has committed a felony in Austria 
or if he is guilty of having committed felonous acts in 
his previous country of residence which are also punishable 
under Austrian Law. 

3. If the alien is guilty of violating Austrian law with respect 
to taxation, currency, customs regulations or violation of 
export-import restrictions. 

4. If the alien willfully falsifies with intent to deceive Austrian 
governmental officials, with respect to his person, his 
family, his nationality, his mother tongue, his trade, or his 
economic situation. 

5. If an alien resorts to begging or seeks to avoid employment. 

The denial of permission to reside in Austria, similar to the 
residence permit, may be applicable to the whole of Austria or 
only to parts thereof and may be of limited or unlimited duration. 
The denial of residence permission may also be extended to the 
spouse and under-age dependents. Failure to obtain a valid 
residence permit is punishable by imprisonment or monetary 
fine. b 

With respect to the ethnic German refugees now residing in 
Austria, they experience on the whole, little difficulty in receiving 
unlimited residence permits. 

Limited residence permits of six months duration are issued 
to the non-German-speaking refugees. c 

Travel Documents 

Prior to September 9, 1953, a Travel Document was required 
for zone to zone travel within Austria. d Each Occupation High 
Commissioner reserved the right to issue entry and exit visas 
for his zone of occupation. Where refugees had to cross the Soviet 

° Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser fur Fluchtlinge und Heimatvertriebene in 
Osterreich, Vienna, November 1953, p. 21, 22. Also see: Regierungsvorlage, 186 der 
Beilagen zu den Stenographischen Protokollen des Nationalrates VII, GP, Vienna, 
December 3, 1953, p. 1., para. 3. 

b Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, op.cit., p. 22. 

c Kiwe, op.cit., p. 24. 

d Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, op.cit., p. 73. 
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demarkation line, quadripartite consent was necessary in order 
to obtain the Travel Document. 0 The issuance of this travel 
document was suspended September 15, 1953, and refugees may 
now obtain an Alienpass (Fremdenpass) for foreign travel with- 
out the need for further identification certificates. b The recent 
resolution (September 11, 1953) passed by the Allied Council, 
has delegated the power to regulate travel within the territory 
of Austria, as well as passage to and from Austria, to the Austrian 
Federal Government. c 

In accordance with the new passport law/ it is possible for 
de facto Stateless persons to obtain a Passport from the 
Austrian authorities, if the individual can prove that it is 
impossible for him to obtain a pass from the government of his 
present nationality. With de jure Stateless refugees, the 
question does not arise as the refugee has no legal nationality. 
Delinquent or criminal behavior or the suspicion that the 
applicant may carry out such activities after obtaining the pass- 
port, are grounds for denial of this document to the applicant. 

The Austrian Passport issued to refugees is valid, as a rule, 
for one year, after which time it may be renewed. 

In addition to the Austrian passport issued to de jure and 
de facto Stateless persons residing in Austria, a valid visa is 
required both for leaving and re-entering Austria. e 

The total fee for the Passport (application form issuance, 
Federal tax and stamp fee) is A/S 62. — . The visa fee amounts 
to A/S 36. — . Under conditions of economic necessity, the Fed- 
eral Administrative tax for the passport and visa (A/S 50. — 
A/S 30. — ) may be reduced or possibly cancelled altogether. f 

A frequent requirement for immigration is that the applicant 
have no police record. Particularly with reference to the United 
States, even misdemeanors are "moral turpitude", according 
to the American legal code, and are in some cases decisive in 
barring the refugee from immigration to the United States. 9 



a Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 18. 

6 Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, op.cit, p. 73. 

c Pass Control Law, BGB1. Nr. 57/1951. 

d Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, op.cit., pp. 73-77. 

9 Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, op.cit., p. 75. 

f BGB1. No. 195/1950, para. 4. 

a Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 27. 
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Even petty offences such as having stolen two cucumbers, having 
collected wood in the forest without permission, having been 
found during the time of rationing in illegal possession of a 
small piece of sausage, will bar offenders from immigration to 
the United States. a What recourse exists in such cases ? 

Petition for Grace and Amnesty 

In accordance with Austrian law, one can seek amnesty or 
petition for grace, thereby achieving a clean record which is 
accepted by all other immigration countries such as Brazil, 
Canada, Argentine, etc. Furthermore, in accordance with the 
Federal Law of July 4, 1951, 6 convictions for minor offences 
and misdemeanors may be deleted from the penal record within 
3-5 years after sentence has been served. Convictions for felonies 
may be deleted from the record within 5-10 years after sentence 
has been served. c In view of the fact that the majority of the 
refugees still in Austria have been there a number of years, this 
decision may offer assistance in isolated cases. Otherwise, on 
behalf of refugees about to emigrate, the Austrian Ministry of 
Justice ordered that petitions for grace, filed before the normal 
time required by law before deletion can take place, should be 
treated favorably, and be accelerated in cases of minor offences. d 

A further law to be noted here is the Federal Law of July 1 2, 
1950. e In accordance with the provisions of this law, all offences 
and misdemeanors and a number of crimes committed during 
the period April 13, 1945 and December 31, 1947, and not yet 
brought to trial, may be amnestied. Amnesty applies also to 
persons convicted before December 31, 1948, but where sentence 
has not yet been served. 

Expulsion and Extradition 

What is the likelihood, however, that a refugee be expelled 
or extradited from Austria? Renee Kiwe states, "It has often 
been stressed by responsible Members of Parliament and by 
members of the Government, that Austria was proud to offer 

a Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 27. Recent action points to the easing of certain legal 
impediments along this line. See: "Refugees Gain Hope of U.S. Entry," Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., October 26, 1954, p. 1. 

b BGB1. Nr. 155/1951, Tilgungsgesetz iiber die Tilgung von Verurteilungen, 1951. 

c Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 28. 

e Ibid. 

d BGB1. Nr. 61/1950. 
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asylm to persecutees, even if legal provisions would justify 
expulsion or extradition/' a 

As an overall guiding principle with respect to the stay 01 
refugees in Austria, it is pertinent to mention the decision of 
the United Nations General Assembly dated February 12, 1946, 
approving a resolution that Displaced Persons and refugees 
should enjoy certain minimum rights of residence (paragraph 1 1, 
c, ii) in their country of asylum. Although Austria is not a member 
of the United Nations, the Austrian Federal Chancellor Figl in 
a letter to the General Assembly of April 28, 1948 stated that: 6 

' 'Austria would apply to refugees and Displaced Persons on 
her territory, the principles agreed upon by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on the 12th February 1946." 

Cases of expulsion may arise with regard to habitual criminals 
or persons who have committed a criminal act of serious conse- 
quence which was free of political implications. c Expulsion may 
also result if it is discerned that the individual arrived in Austria 
as a foreign agent or spy. 

Gainful Employment 

Wage Earning 

Non-naturalized ethnic Germans have been granted approxi- 
mate equalization with the indigenous population, with respect 
to employment opportunities as a result of a series of legisla- 
tive measures passed by the Austrian Parliament and the various 
Austrian Ministries during the last several years. 

On January 9, 1948, the Austrian Ministry of Social Admin- 
istration issued a decree which required that all ethnic German 
and non-German-speaking refugees, must apply for permission 
to work, if they wish to seek employment, except in cases where 
the person has been employed in the same working place as he 
was before January 1, 1948. d The work permit could be with- 
drawn for any one of the following reasons : e 

° Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 27. 
b Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 22. 

c Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, op.cit., pp. 22, 23. 

d Based on the "Auslanderverordnung," DBGB1. Nr. 1, p. 26, January 23, 1933 
and DRGB1. Nr. 1, p. 44, of January 24, 1941. This in effect, it appears, was designed 
to prevent any large scale exodus of refugee workers from important economic 
sectors mainly the agrarian. 

6 Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, op.cit., p. 23. 
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1. The conditions under which the work permit was given 
have ceased to exist or have changed considerably; 

2. If the employer cannot fulfill the required stipulations; 

3. If important reasons of a negative nature with regard to 
the employee come up, or are discovered. 

After considerable negotiation, the Ministry of Social Ad- 
ministration on January 30, 1952, issued a decree a whereby 
the following categories of ethnic German refugees were equated 
with Austrian employees and laborers : 

1 . Ethnic German refugees who are registered with the Land 
Province Resettlement Office (Landesumsiedlungsstelle) and 
who came to Austria before January 1, 1952; 

2. Ethnic German prisoners of war who returned to Austria 
with the authorization of the Ministry of Interior; 

3. Ethnic Germans whose identity papers state, under the 
heading "nationality/ ' Volksdeutsche. 

This decree covered the large majority of ethnic German 
refugees in Austria, and was transformed into a Federal Law on 
July 18, 1952. & 

In February 1952, a decree was promulgated by the 
Austrian Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry extending to 
ethnic German and non-German-speaking refugees alike, the 
same benefits granted to indigenous agricultural workers, 
consisting of governmental (State) contributions for housing, 
premiums for working in the same place for longer periods, 
professional training, and financial aid in case of marriage. These 
inducements were designed to keep farm labor employees in 
the agrarian sector of the Austrian economy c . 

Placement of Invalids (Invalideneinstellungsgesetz) d 

Ethnic German refugees disabled during World War II who 
arrived in Austria before December 31, 1951, or who arrived 
since this period with the permission of Austrian authorities, 
as well as former ethnic Germans who are now naturalized and 

° Kiwe, R., op.cit., (Zl. Ill, 13844/7/52), p. 46. 

6 The term "Verordnung" is the equivalent of "Administrative law" in the English 
sense. The term "Bundesgesetz" is a Federal Law and ranks higher in precedence 
than the "Verordnung." 

c Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 46. 

d Bundesgesetz vom 25, Juli 1946, BGB1. Nr. 163/1946 in der Fassung des Gesetzes 
vom 17, Juli 1952, BGB1. Nr. 165/1952. (See also Nr. 21/1953). 
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who had signed a waiver disclaiming all obligations of welfare 
from the Austrian Government, 0 are given certain preferences 
with regard to job placement, if their capacities have been 
reduced 50% or more due to war disability. This also applies 
to blind ethnic Germans even though the disability was not due 
to war causes. 

In accordance with Austrian law, all employers are required 
to hire a certain percentage of disabled workers. & The disabled 
ethnic Germans receive a certificate from the " Bureau of In- 
valids" (Invalidenamt) which entitles them to preferential 
treatment with respect to employment. 

Establishment of Trade or Business 

Considering the legal near-equalization with the indigenous 
employee labor force, can the ethnic German refugee freely 
establish his own business and/or follow his own trade? 

According to recent legislative measures, he now has the right 
to take steps in this direction. The two most important legislative 
measures authorizingthis, are: the Federal Law of July 18, 1952 c 
and the repeal of the "Untersagungsgesetz" on July 16, 1952. d 

As a rule, all aliens who wish to establish themselves in a 
trade or business in Austria, must be in possession of an official 
permit which is issued by the Land Province Governor (Landes- 
hauptmann). Since July 18, 1952, non-naturalized ethnic Germans 
are no longer required to obtain this permit, since they have been 
equated in this respect with the Austrian indigenous citizen. 

This was, however, illusory from the practical point of view, 
until the repeal of the so-called "Untersagungsgesetz" This 
measure forbade the establishment of a trade or business if 
similar trades or establishments existed in the neighborhood 
of the applicant, and if the general circumstances do not require 
the establishment of a new trade or handicraft. e In other words 
this measure allowed the established businessman to exclude 
competition. 

The "Untersagungsgesetz" applied to Austrian citizens as well 

° See page 97, concerning the Waiver. 

b Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, op.cit., pp. 46, 47, 48. 

c BGB1. Nr. 172/1952. 

d BGB1. Nr. 179/1952. 

e Kiwe, R., op.cit., pp. 47, 48. 
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as to foreigners. It had been severely criticized before its repeal 
as one of the principal stiflers of free competition in Austria. 
It has been said that the abolition of the Untersagungsgesetz 
would facilitate the integration of a considerable number of 
ethnic Germans into the Austrian economy; 0 applying to 
naturalized and non-naturalized alike. 

Despite the equalization of the ethnic German refugees with 
the indigenous population by the July 18, 1952 Federal Law, b 
and the repeal of the Untersagungsgesetz, there remain other 
difficulties of a legal nature which must be overcome before the 
ethnic German refugee is able to establish himself in Austria. 
These difficulties lie in fulfilling the special prerequisites con- 
cerning certificates of proficiency in each branch of trade, i.e. 
master craftsman examinations, etc. c In this connection, it is 
important to know how far the proficiency acquired and the 
examinations completed in a foreign country, are recognized in 
Austria. 

A general answer to this question is not possible because of the 
differing requirements by each trade, as well as the varying 
attitudes and practices of the governmental trade officials 
(Gewerbebehoerden) in the nine Austrian Land Provinces. 

The following, however may be stated : d 

1 . All apprenticeship and service time which was done before 
November 1, 1918, within the boundaries of the pre-1918 
Austro-Hungarian Empire shall be recognized in full. 

2. The master-craftsman examinations which were carried 
out in the former German Reich between the time of 
March 13, 1938-April 27, 1945, shall be recognized. 

3. Certificates of examination which were presented by 
examination committees in the former Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, before November 1, 1918, will be recognized as 
lawfully valid. 

The majority of the ethnic German refugees in Austria who 
are interested in establishing themselves, however, do not fit 
into the above three categories. For this reason, recognition of 



a Novak, R., Legal Adviser, Zentralberatungsstelle der Volksdeutschen, Salzburg, 
Interview: August 6, 1953. 
6 BGB1. Nr. 172/1952. 

c Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, op.cit., p. 37. 
d Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, op.cit., p. 38. 
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foreign apprenticeship and examination certificates is of im- 
portance. 

The recognition of foreign apprenticeship and educational 
certificates is, however, only possible if the trade regulations 
pertaining to the respective branch of trade specifically permit 
this. 0 In this connection it is possible for the Governmental 
Trade Officials in cases where a certificate of proficiency is 
prescribed, to dispense with this requirement, if the applicant 
was actively engaged in a commercial undertaking for at least 
ten years and if the economic situation of the branch of trade 
concerned, permits absorption of an additional establishment. 
The appeal for waiver must also be presented to the duly quali- 
fied Chamber of Commerce (Handelskammer) experts who give 
their opinion. Before the repeal of the Untersagungsgesetz, the 
Government Trade Officials were bound by the decision (ius 
cogens) of the Chamber of Commerce Officials should the decision 
be in the negative which in the majority of cases, it was. & How- 
ever, since the repeal of the above measure, the government 
trade officials may act independently. 

In the field of handicraft, the issuance of dispensation from 
specific requirements, rests with the Land Province Governor 
(Landeshauptmann). The Land Province Governor must ask the 
opinion of the Chamber of Commerce connected with the branch 
of commercial activity concerned, but as in the earlier instance, 
is not bound by their decision. c 

The foregoing indicates that certain legislative measures have 
been passed by the Austrian authorities easing the legal diffi- 
culties of the non-naturalized ethnic Germans in establishing 
himself in business. At this time, however, it cannot be de- 
termined how the relaxation of these legal barriers will assert 
themselves in practice. Much of course, depends on other 
factors such as the general economic climate in Austria. It is 
undoubtedly a positive step toward integrating the non-natural- 
ized ethnic German and naturalized alike, to facilitate their 
independence in their chosen trade. These facilities do not at 
the time of this writing apply to the non-German-speaking 

° Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, op.cit., p. 38. 

6 Nowak, R., Interview: August 6, 1953, cf. Footnote a, p. 82. 

c Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, op.cit., p. 39. 
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refugees who are subject to the usual regulations governing 
aliens in Austria. a 

Physicians 

From the viewpoint of the Austrian Government, all ethnic 
German physicians meeting the following conditions are 
equated with Austrian nationals : 6 

Ethnic German physicians c who have been naturalized or who 
have as yet not been naturalized, can, under certain conditions, 
practice in Austria, if they have completed the general Doctor 
of Medicine Degree in their respective homelands and were al- 
lowed to practice in their homelands. This permission can, as 
a rule, be obtained by a waiver of immediate nostrification of 
the foreign M.D. degree, but expires if the applicant has not 
carried out his nostrification by December 31, 1954. d On March 
15, 1952, there were 105 ethnic German physicians in Austria. 6 

Jurists 

Here again, a refugee seeking permission to practice law or 
to function as a notary public, must apply to the controlling 
Chamber of Jurists (Rechtsanwaltskammer) . 

The lawful practice of attorney or notary public in Austria 
is based upon the Federal regulations, BGBI. Nr. 96 (6/7/1868) 
and BGBI. Nr. 75 (25/7/1871) respectively. One of the prerequi- 
sites for both professions is the holding of Austrian citizenship. 
With the passage of the Federal Laws of July 18, 1952/ and 
October 15, 1952/ pertaining to notary publics and attorneys 
respectively, it is now possible with certain reservations, for 
ethnic Germans to practice law after naturalization. Similar 
nostrification requirements are, however, necessary as with 
the ethnic German physicians, with the exception that if the 



a Trade Regulations (Gewerbeordnung) December 20, 1949, p. 8 and BGBI. Nr. 169/ 
1952, July 18, 1952. 

b Nowak, R., Interview: August 6, 1953. cf. footnote a, p. 82. 

c Persons of German mother tongue who are Stateless or whose nationality is 
undetermined, who have arrived in Austria before December 31, 1951, or who 
arrived with the consent of the Austrian authorities after that date. 

d Federal Law, July 18, 1952, BGBI. Nr. 169/1952. 

e Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 51. 

* BGBI. Nr. 171/1952. 

' BGBI. Nr. 209/1952. 
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examination of law was completed in an Austrian university, 
nostrification is not necessary. a In 1952, there were 155 ethnic 
German jurists in Austria; 105 of whom had already obtained 
their citizenship, and 18 of whom had already nostrified their 
foreign degrees. & 

Public Relief 

Dating from 1945 the increased demand for Public Relief 
funds has been unprecedented in certain European nations. In 
Austria, where not an ungenerous attitude prevailed, toward aliens 
needing assistance in hardship as indicated by the Public Relief 
Law quoted below, — a greatly expanded program was 
necessary to finance the major part of the cost of constant 
maintenance of refugee camps over a period of years. c 

Originally, public relief in Austria was regulated by the 
Welfare Law of September 3, 1938/ of which paragraph 34 
reads as follows : e 

"In case of hardship, aliens are to be granted maintenance, 
especially lodging, food, clothing, care and medical assistance. 
If necessary, the expense for the funeral is to be borne. All 
other provisions apply to foreigners only upon an order of the 
Government or in case of a State Treaty." 

This service, provided on a mass scale, had to be carried on of 
course with little anticipation that the Austrian Government 
would be reimbursed, although the Krankenanstaltengesetz f 
provides in paragraph 47, section 3, that the State is liable for 
reimbursement of the cost of hospitalization for destitute 
foreigners, if these costs cannot be collected on the basis of 
State treaties or because of fruitless negotiations with the country 
of origin of the foreigner. 

a Nowak, R., Interview; August 6, 1953, cf. footnote, a p. 82. 
6 Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 51. 
c See Welfare, p. 143. 

d Gesetz iiber die Einfuhrung der Fiirsorgerechtlichen Vorschriften im Lande 
Osterreich vom 3. September 1939, Gesetzblatt fur das Land Osterreich Nr. 397/ 
398/38. 

e Kiwe, R., op.cit., pp. 29, 30. 

See also, Verordnung iiber die Fiirsorgepflicht vom 13. Februar 1924, RGB1. I, 
p. 100, in der Fassung der spateren Erganzungen und Anderungen, and, based on 
this decree — Reichsgrundsatze iiber die Veraussetzung, Art und Masse der Offent- 
lichen Fursorge vom 4. Dez. 1924. 

* St. BGB1. Nr. 827/20. 
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In addition, emergency aid with respect to tuberculosis a and 
venereal disease 6 is given without cost, if the individual does 
not have sufficient funds to cover the expenses involved. c 
All these provisions apply to aliens, irrespective whether they 
are ethnic Germans or non-German-speaking refugees. 

A measure specifically pertaining to ethnic Germans in Austria 
is the Welfare Law Concerning World War II Disabled Ethnic 
Germans, d which states that ethnic Germans who because of war 
service have become fully disabled are to be equated with 
Austrian indigenous citizens with respect to welfare aid. 6 

Social Insurance f 

The term social insurance (Sozialversicherung) as used herein, 
includes sickness, accident, old age and unemployment insurance. 

For the refugee who, during several employed years in his 
homeland, has already paid a percentage of his salary for social 
insurance and/or health insurance, the recovery of these funds 
is of prime interest. Of importance to the ethnic German refu- 
gees in Austria, is the agreement concerning sickness, accident 
and old age insurance which was concluded between Austria and 
the Federal German Republic on April 21 , 1951 . 9 

According to the stipulations of this agreement, all premiums 
paid for sickness, accident and old age insurance in one country 
by the insured who now lives in the other country, will be so 
calculated as if the person in question actually paid-in these 
amounts to the country in which he is presently residing, and 
will, therefore, receive benefits to the amount paid-in, in that 
country. This applies to ethnic Germans in Austria who paid 
social insurance to the German Government prior to 1945. 

° RGBl. I, August 8, 1942, p. 549. 

* St. BGB1. Nr. 152/1945 and BGB1. Nr. 154/1946. 

c Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, op.cit., pp. 43-46. 

d Federal Law, July 14, 1949, BGB1. Nr. 197/1949; July 27, 1951, BGB1. Nr. 159/ 
1951; July 17, 1952, BGB1. Nr. 164/1952; July 1, 1953, BGB1. Nr. 103/1953. Also 
included are ethnic German war survivors who have become Austrian citizens. 

e Further measures which may be classified under social welfare are included 
under the Invalideneinstettungsgesetz, (see p. 80), and the State benefits extended to 
refugee agricultural workers. 

f See: Reichversicherungsordnung, July 19, 1911, DRGB1. p. 509; Angestellten- 
versicherungsgesetz, May 28, 1924, DRGB1. p. 563; Sozial Versicherungsiiber- 
leitungsgesetz, June 12, 1947. 

0 Effective January 1, 1953, BGB1. Nr. 8/1953. 
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Beyond this, the insuring parties in Austria, under certain 
conditions, will accept specific obligations which accrued before 
April 10, 1945, in the German accident and old age insurance 
agencies from insuring agencies in other nations. In the final 
protocol of this agreement, ethnic Germans who expect to 
reside permanently in Austria or the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, have been equated with Austrian or German indigenous 
citizens. a 

A further agreement affecting both naturalized and non- 
naturalized ethnic Germans was concluded on July 1 1, 1953, 6 in 
Salzburg between Austria and the Federal Republic of Germany. 
The agreement concerns social security obligations which have 
accrued before May 1, 1945, c affecting all ethnic Germans d 
permanently domiciled in Austria, originally from either Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Romania, or Yugoslavia. This agreement has not yet 
been ratified by the West German Parliament as of January 1954. 

Emergency Aid 

As a result of legislative action since 1951, ethnic German 
refugees in Austria are entitled to the same emergency aid 
benefits as the indigenous citizen. 6 The Austrian Ministry of 
Social Administration announced on June 21, 1952, that refu- 
gees including non-German-speaking refugees, will be entitled 
to emergency aid, if they possess a personal identity card, given 
out by the Austrian authorities, if they have been employed for 
1 56 weeks in the last 5 years in work covered by unemployment 
insurance, as well as the fulfillment of other necessary stipu- 
lations. 

A second agreement between Austria and the Federal German 
Republic, May 19, 1951, effective January 1, 1953/ states that 
the citizens of both nations are to be treated as equals, with re- 
spect to the rights and obligations which accrue from unemploy- 

° BGBl. Nr. 8/1953. 

b Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, op.cit., p. 28. 

c Provided the obligations accruing therein have not already been covered or 
recognized in previous German social security agreements. 

d This agreement also pertains to Austrian or German citizens as limited by the 
above stipulations. 

« BGBl. Nr. 70/1951. 

' BGBl. Nr. 9/1953. 
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ment insurance ° and emergency aid with respect to the Federal 
Republic of Germany unemployment welfare aid. In the final 
protocol of this agreement, these benefits were also extended 
to ethnic Germans who are now residing permanently in either 
country. 

Pensions for Ethnic German Refugees 

Authorizing the Austrian Government to pay pensions to 
former German civil service employees, now residing in Austria, 
is an agreement signed by the high contracting powers of the 
Republic of Austria and the Federal Republic of Germany in 
February 1953. 5 It is now possible for ethnic Germans who 
possessed German citizenship on May 8, 1945, and who have 
had their domicile in Austria since December 1 , 1 952, to obtain 
pensions in amounts according to the position they held as civil 
servants of the former German Government. c This is with the 
reservation that they have, since that time, reached their sixtieth 
birthday, or have become incapacitated. d The pensions (Ruhege- 
nuss), are calculated on the basis of Austrian pension regulations 
and are paid out on a retroactive basis, commencing January 1 , 
1953. e 

Access to Courts as Plaintiff or Defendant 

Here there seems to have arisen little question or difficulty. 
All refugees have the same position before Austrian courts as 
Austrian nationals. / In cases where representation by a lawyer 
is obligatory, they may obtain a certificate of poverty entitling 
them to gratuitous representation in court, and to liberation 
from court fees and court stamps. 9 

In accordance with various judgements of the competent 

° Gesetz vom 15/5/46, BGB1. Nr. 97/1946 in der Fassung der BGBL 158, Un- 
employment insurance law, June 22, 1949, BGBL Nr. 184/1949 with amendments. 

Ethnic Germans, in fact all aliens, are entitled to the same unemployment benefits 
as the indigenous citizen. 

b Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, op.cit., pp. 36-37. 

c Ibid. 

d As the agreement now provides, approximately 5,000-6,000 ethnic Germans in 
Austria are affected by this measure. 

6 Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, op.cit, pp. 36-37. 

1 Jurisdiktionsnorm vom 1/8/1895, RGBl. HO, Zivilprozessordnung vom 1/8/1895, 
RGBl. 1 13. 
9 Kiwe, R., op.cit., pp. 65, 66. 
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courts, a Stateless person who has his permanent residence or 
domicile in Austria, is not a foreigner in the meaning of paragraph 
57, ZPO (Civil procedure), and is therefore exempted from cautio 
judicatum solvi. a 

Right of Association 5 

There has been a marked tendency among the ethnic German 
refugee population to group into organized associations [Lands- 
mannschaften) . c The Austrian law does not require that for- 
eigners be treated differently from Austrian nationals with 
regard to forming associations, so they are therefore theoretically 
free to accede as members to existing associations or form new 
associations. In accordance with the Austrian Constitution/ 
however, only Austrians have a constitutional right to form new 
associations. Adamovic, an authority on the Austrian Constitu- 
tion, writes : 6 

"In accordance with Article 12, of the Austrian Constitution 
only Austrian citizens, but not foreigners have the right to 
assemble and to form associations/ ' 

Juridical authors declare Stateless persons have, from the 
point of view of the Austrian Constitution, the same status as 
foreigners. 1 

Public Education 

Limited facilities in Austria have been a severe handicap for 
Austrians and non- Austrians alike. During the early postwar 
years, the conditions were so acute that preference was given to 
the indigenous population, although currently refugee children 
are admitted to elementary schools like Austrian children. 
Ethnic German students are treated with regard to admission 
and fees, practically like Austrian students, particularly in the 
reduction or full exemption of out-of-State fees. 9 

a Judgement of the Oberlandesgericht Wien, May 28, 1947; EV. bl. 47, Nr. 409. 
6 Kiwe, R., op.cit., pp. 64, 65. 
c See page 165. 

d Article 12 of the Austrian Constitution (Staatsgrundgesetz). 
e Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 65. 

f Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 65. It appears the meaning of paragraph 57 of the ZPO 
as to what constitutes a foreigner, varies from the interpretation of the Austrian 
Constitution, with respect to Stateless persons who are permanently domiciled in 
Austria. 

3 Kiwe, R., op.cit., pp. 42, 43. 
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Apprenticeship 

An unfavorable situation has existed for refugee apprentice- 
ship training in Austria." To partially alleviate this situation, 
the Ministry of Trade and Reconstruction has issued a decree 
ordering the workshops of certain refugee camps to be recog- 
nized as valid apprenticeship, as required by the Trade Regula- 
tions (Gewerbeordnung) . b 

C. PUBLIC AND PRIVATE RIGHTS OF THE 
ETHNIC GERMAN REFUGEE II 

Private Rights 

With only a few exceptions, foreigners and indigenous citizens 
in Austria, have basically the same rights in the field of Private 
Law. c Difficulties, however, arise for the refugee in Austrian 
Private Law if he is considered only de facto Stateless. 

Because the Austrian Government recognizes the Private 
Law of foreign countries with respect to citizens of those countries 
domiciled in Austria, it is first to be determined whether the 
individual is de jure or de facto Stateless. As pointed out 
previously, if the individual is de facto Stateless, he is still 
legally a citizen of some country but no longer enjoys the pro- 
tection or benefits of this citizenship, nevertheless the "hold" 
over the refugee of the former homeland still remains, limiting 
his activities and actions in Austria insofar as Austria recognizes 
the law of the foreign country. 

In many instances, it is almost impossible to prove that the 
individual concerned is actually de jure Stateless if a statement 
to this effect cannot be obtained from the refugee's country of 
origin. For example, Hungarian (1948) and Czechoslovak (1949) 
citizenship laws provide that the respective Government may 
withdraw the citizenship from every national who does not 
return to his country, if summoned to do so within a certain 
period. d 



° See pp. 162 and 163. 

b BGB1. Nr. 76/1952, May 2, 1952; BGB1. Nr. 173/1951, June 17, 1951. 
c Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, op.cit., pp. 50-51. 

d 30 days if on the continent, 60 days from overseas. Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 63. 
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The Yugoslavian citizenship law contains similar provisions. ° 
In all these cases, however, the loss of citizenship does not take 
place automatically, but must be pronounced individually by 
the respective Ministry of Interior. Only by such a formal act 
does the person in question become de jure Stateless. Wherever 
Austrian national legislation speaks of Stateless persons, only 
de jure Stateless persons are meant. 6 

In accordance with the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Administration as well as the unanimous opinion of all Austrian 
authorities concerned, ethnic Germans originating from Czecho- 
slovakia are de jure Stateless, c if they have as yet not obtained 
new citizenship. d 

At the present time, ethnic German refugees in Austria from 
the Baltic countries (Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania), Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia are considered 
de jure Stateless. Those from Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania are 
considered de facto Stateless. 6 

Family Rights 

Marriage 

When the ethnic German refugee seeks a license for his or 
her marriage in Austria, the question of personal status is of 
utmost importance. The German marriage law, promulgated 
July 16, 1938, and still valid, stipulates in paragraph 14, that 
foreigners marrying in Austria must obtain a certificate of 
nubility from their country of nationality, which confirms that 
no legal obstacles to their marriage exist in accordance with 
the laws of their homelands The term "foreigner/ ' relative 
to this law is to be interpreted "as a person not being an Austrian 
citizen."* 7 A Stateless person is, in this instance a foreign- 



a Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 63. 
b Ibid, 

c Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 64. Persons of German ethnic origin were deprived of their 
Czechoslovakian citizenship by the Czech decree of August 2, 1945. 
d See: German Staatsangehdrigkeitsbereinigungsgesetz. 

e Asscher, J., Chief Documentation Centre, Office of the UNHCR, Geneva, 
January 18, 1954. According to the legal advisor of the UNHCR for Austria a rough 
estimate places the de facto Stateless ethnic Germans at 20% of the total ethnic 
German Stateless in Austria. 

f Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 53. 

s Ibid. 
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er. ° For individuals whose countries of origin do not issue certi- 
ficates of nubility, dispensation is readily granted. Dispensation, 
however, is not granted in cases where, based upon the law of the 
respective foreign country, legal obstacles to the marriage exist. b 

Soviet Russia for example, from April 2, 1947, until recently, 
prohibited the marriage of a Russian with a foreigner. c Romania 
has enacted a similar law (March 30, 1950) forbidding a Roma- 
nian to marry a foreigner. d 

The Austrian authorities (Standesaemter) , refuse to perform 
such marriages unless dispensation is obtained from the compe- 
tent Superior Courts (Oberlandesgerichte) . e Upon intervention of 
the International Refugee Organization, however, the Austrian 
Ministry of Justice enacted a decree / whereby the need for pro- 
curement of certificates of nubility has been eliminated for re- 
fugees originating from Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 

Divorce 

Similar difficulties exist with respect to dissolution of marriages. 
The question as to the refugee's citizenship status is decisive. 
Austrian Courts are competent for divorces in the following 
instances : 9 

1. if one of the spouses is an Austrian citizen; 

2. if one of the spouses has his residence in Austria and one 
is, or both are, Stateless. h 

If, however, one or both of the persons to be divorced holds 
a foreign nationality, the Austrian Courts only have competence 
for jurisdiction if: * 

° See pages 88 and 89, on Court Procedure where according to paragraph 57 
of ZPO, a Stateless person if regularly domiciled in Austria is not considered a 
foreigner. 

6 Kiwe, R., Qp.cit., p. 54. 

c Ibid. 

In accordance with an order of the Ministry of Justice to the Superior Courts 
(Oberlandesgerichte), Latvians who left their country before August 3, 1940, and 
Estonians who left their country before August 6, 1940, are not considered to be 
Russians. Baits who left their respective countries after this date, however, are 
considered to be Soviet subjects. The Soviet law of April 2, 1947, was repealed in 
December 1953. [New York Herald Tribune, International Edition, Paris, December 2, 
1953, p. 1.) 

d Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 54. 

e Ibid. 

f December 20, 1950, ZL. 83/704/1950. 

9 Jurisdictionnorm, para. 76, sec. 3; and para. 71, sec. 3. 

h Kiwe, R., op.cit., pp. 56, 57. 

* Ibid. 
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1. the domicile of one of the spouses is situated in Austria, 
and if either the Austrian judgement will be recognized 
by the husband's country of origin or if one spouse is a 
Stateless person; 

2. if the wife was an Austrian national at the time of the 
conclusion of the marriage and applies for the dissolution or 
declaration of nullity of her marriage. 

The recognition of the foreign judgement is, therefore, in most 
instances a preceding condition for the jurisdiction of the Austrian 
Courts in divorce cases. a 

Adoption 

Particularly relevant for homeless children or refugee children 
where the family provider has been lost, is the question of 
adoption. The laws which should be applied in cases of adoption 
may therefore be briefly outlined. 

If an Austrian national is adopting a child, the Austrian law 
is applicable irrespective of whether the Austrian has his domicile 
in Austria or not. b The principle that the nationality of the 
person adopting is relevant as far as the law to be applied is 
concerned is supplemented by the further principle, c that 
Austrian law is also to be applied if the person adopted is an 
Austrian citizen. 

This law provides that, if the person is a minor, the consent 
of the father or mother of the person to be adopted is necessary ; 
the consent of the husband of the person to be adopted is neces- 
sary if the person is married. d The principle, "law of the land 
takes precedence/' e applies. The requirements for adopting in 
Austria are : f 

1. the person adopting must be at least 40 years of age; 

2. the person adopting must be childless; 

3. the person adopting, if married, must have the consent 
of the spouse; 



a For examples of the practices followed by some of the eastern European countries 
see: Kiwe, R., op.cit., pp. 57, 58. 
b Ehegesetz, 4th D.V., 2, para. 13. 
c Ibid. 

d Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 59. 

6 Locus regit actum. 

f Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 60. 
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4. the difference of age between the person adopting and the 
person adopted must be at least 18 years; 

5. the adoption must be confirmed by the competent au- 
thority and registered. 

In cases where all these requirements cannot be complied 
with, one can turn to another instrument known to the Austrian 
law as the Pflegervertrag, The legal restrictions as mentioned 
for the contract of adoption do not apply in this case. The 
consequences of a Pflegervertrag are that the foster parents 
provide maintenance and education for the foster child, how- 
ever, the foster child may be reclaimed by his parents, if 
important reasons arise. a 

Rights of Property 

Housing 

Owing to the acute shortage of housing facilities in Austria, 
flats may be requisitioned by the government and afterwards 
alloted to applicants. These applicants must meet certain con- 
ditions. The same principle applies for new flats in buildings 
constructed out of public funds. b Austrian nationals are given 
preference. 

By the Austrian Federal Law, September 21, 1951 c certain 
major groups, especially industrial workers and receivers of 
annuities or pensions were entitled to assistance for payment 
of their rent. These provisions also apply to ethnic German 
refugees, as well as to non-German-speaking refugees. d In ad- 
dition, as mentioned earlier, Austrian agricultural workers 
receive government contributions for housing facilities. Since 
February 1952, this also applies to the ethnic German and non- 
German-speaking population in Austria. 

Other Property Rights 

The matter of properties deemed to be German (Deutsches 
Eigentum) by the Allied Occupation Forces was a problem which 
for a long time remained unsettled and affected the ethnic 

° Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 61. 
b Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 42. 
c BGB1. Nr. 229/1951. 
d Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 42. 
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German refugees insofar as they had property in Austria which 
was so classified. Other than the Soviet Occupation Forces who 
still consider ethnic German properties in Austria to be German, a 
the question has been for the most part cleared up, giving the 
ethnic Germans in Austria full rights over their properties in 
Austria. 6 

D. NATURALIZATION PROCEDURE 

For any person who wishes to reside permanently in Austria, 
as well as earn his livelihood there, the need for naturalization 
should not be underestimated. 

Renee Kiwe, former legal adviser for the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees in Austria, writes. c 

'Tor many reasons, especially for purposes of local settlement 
in Austria, it is of utmost importance for the refugee to 
acquire Austrian nationality/ ' 

Refering to the economic integration of the refugee population 
in Austria, Gilbert Jaeger states/ 

"...it would be wrong to regard as already integrated all 
refugees who are integrated in the purely legal sense ; though 
the fact of naturalization is a strong indication of at least 
partial integration . . . naturalization, even if not absolutely 
essential, is highly desirable from the point of view of economic 
integration/ ' 

In the recently published legal handbook prepared by the 
office of the UNHCR in Austria, the following reference is made 
concerning naturalization : 6 

"Relative to settlement, the acquisition of citizenship is an 
expression of the refugee's merger into the new homeland. 
It pre-supposes that the refugee will contribute to the poli- 
tical life of Austria, that he is willing economically to integrate 



° Properties deemed to be "deutsches Eigentum" in Austria by the Allied Oc- 
cupation Forces were subject to special disposition during the post-war period. 
See Neue Zurcher Zeitung, Nr. 1218, and Nr. 1095, 16/5/48, "Das deutsche Eigentum 
in Osterreich,". 

6 "Volksdeutsches Eigentum in Osterreich frei von Verfugungsbeschrankungen," 
Berichte und Informationen, Salzburg, June 8, 1951, p. 9. 
c Kiwe, R., opxit., p. 67. 
d Jager, G., opxit., p. 4. 

6 Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, opxit., p. 67 {Translated from the German). 
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himself, that he desires culturally and spiritually to ally 
himself to Austria without being required to give up his 
customary way of life. Given these suppositions, the Austrian 
officials will also extend themselves to the refugees." 

On October 1 , 1953, out of a total of ca. 340,000 ethnic Germans 
living in Austria, 160,000 had obtained Austrian citizenship. 0 
Here again the question of the distinction between persons 
who are de jure Stateless and de facto Stateless arises. Para- 
graph 5, Section 1 and 2, of the Austrian Naturalization 
Law, provides that Austrian citizenship will be granted only 
on the condition that the applicant is able to prove that he was 
released from his previous citizenship. The Austrian authorities 
hold the point of view that the national law of the applicant's 
country of origin must be taken into consideration. The following 
two considerations are, therefore, of importance for the de facto 
Stateless person. & 

1. If the law of the applicant's country of origin prohibits 
the acquisition of a foreign nationality, a formal release by 
the authorities of the country of origin, is necessary. 

2. If the national law of the applicant states expressly that 
the applicant loses his nationality automatically, if he 
acquires another nationality, or if he is allowed to keep his 
previous citizenship, in accordance with the regulations of 
his country of nationality, should he obtain Austrian 
citizenship ; then, no formal release is required. 

It is very difficult to obtain citizenship in Austria before 
a four year uninterrepted residence period. If the applicant's 
period of residence has been less than of four years duration, 
a statement from the Ministerial Council that the naturalization 
is of definite interest and advantageous to Austria is necessary. c 
In order to present an appeal to the Ministerial Council, one 
needs a certificate of "Interest of State" (Staatsinteressen- 
bescheinigung) which is given by the Ministry competent in the 
field of economic activity carried on by the refugee. d 



a See Table XIV, p. 61. 
b Kiwe, R., op.cit., p. 68. 

c Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, op.cit., pp. 67-68. 

d For example, industrial laborers must obtain this certificate from the Minister 
of Social Administration; agrarian workers must go to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry, etc. 
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It is appreciably easier to obtain Austrian citizenship after 
four years of uninterrupted residence. In this case, it is only 
necessary to obtain the approval of the Ministry of Interior 
and the Federal Chancellory, who only under severe circum- 
stances refuse naturalization. 

What documentation is required during the naturalization 
procedure? The UNHCR Legal Handbook 0 advises that the 
following documentation must be submitted: 

1 . Proof of identity (baptismal or birth certificate, certificate 
of marriage, other documents from the country of origin). 

2. Proof that no unserved sentences relating to a misde- 
meanor or criminal act are pending (Police clearance 
certificate, Polizeifuhrungszeugniss) . 

3. Proof that the individual does not belong to the group of 
penalized National Socialists (Certificate from the compe- 
tent registration official). 

4. Document indicating residence in Austria (Police registra- 
tion). 

5. If possible, proof should be presented that work has been 
found, and that one is employed. If a person is still in the 
period of training for a profession, or is unemployable due 
to old age, or otherwise unemployable, this document 
may be substituted by a notarized statement from the 
provider. 

6. Married persons must submit the identical forms for the 
spouse. 

The Waiver (Verzichtrevers) 

A source of a great deal of question has been the waiver 
declaration which, prior to November 14, 1953, had to be signed 
in the course of applying for Austrian citizenship. In general, 
the waiver reads as follows : b 

1. "I hereby specifically waive all Public Law claims which 
may arise against the Republic of Austria after citizen- 
ship has been granted me, insofar as these claims have 
originated before the time of naturalization, and attainment 
of Austrian citizenship. 

2. "I exempt from the action of the waiver the following: 
(a) "Claims which have arisen or may arise because of 

laws (einschlagige Rechtsnormen) promulgated which 
specifically are not affected by the waiver. 

a Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, p. 58. 

b Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, op.cit., pp. 69, 70. 
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(b) "Claims which may arise out of possible State treaties 
pertaining to properties which have remained in my 
previous country of residence. 
3. "The declaration as outlined in Statement 1 and 2, also 

affects my minor children who obtain their naturalization 

as a result of my own." 

The Waiver stipulation has recently been largely relegated 
to a position of only historical importance as it was dropped by 
a Ministerial Decree on November 14, 1953°. The Land Province 
and local administrative levels still have the right to decide 
whether they would like to retain the waiver clause in the area 
of their respective jurisdictions. While the Waiver was in force, 
it had little practical effect, other than to negativise the attitude of 
the prospective citizen toward the Austrian Government, i.e., the 
individual imagining that he was being denied possible benefits 
which he believed he justly deserved. 

A fee of 30. — A/S is attached to the application for citizen- 
ship. 6 A Federal fee for naturalization differs in the various 
provinces, ranging from 1500-2000 A/S and is paid in advance 
of the receipt of the certificate of citizenship. The Federal 
Office of Finance (Finanzamt) and Land Province Administration 
Tax (Landesverwaltungsabgabe), is generally reckoned according 
to the income of the individual. Should the Federal fee appear 
too high, an applicant may apply for a reduction. 

The Land Province Tax is usually the same as the Federal 
Office of Finance fee. (A general rule concerning the determina- 
tion of fees is not available, since special circumstances influence 
each case. For instance, in case of hardship, the amount can 
be reduced to 20.— A/S). 

Provided all requirements are fulfilled, and fees paid, the 
Office of the Land Government or the Magistrate in the city of 
Vienna, presents the certificate of citizenship to the applicant. 

The Effect of Naturalization upon Wife and Children 0 
When a married man obtains Austrian citizenship, his wife 



° Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, pp. 69, 70. 
b Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, pp. 70, 71. 
c Office of the UNHCR, Wegweiser, pp. 71, 72. 
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is also granted citizenship simultaneously even though she is 
in possession of a foreign citizenship, provided the married 
relationship is legal and unseparated. Legitimate children of 
the naturalized individual, also attain Austrian citizenship 
provided they have been mentioned in the certificate of citi- 
zenship, and are minors. This resultant action is obligatory 
and cannot be evaded. 

German Citizenship Law (Staatsangehdrigkeitsgesetz) a 

For many non-naturalized ethnic Germans now living in Austria 
the German Staatsangehdrigkeitsbereinigungsgesetz is of special 
importance. This law bears upon the nationality of the non- 
naturalized ethnic Germans in Austria who originally came 
from the Sudetenland, Memel, Danzig, the former Bohemia- 
Moravia Protectorate, and Polish Upper Silesia Province, and 
is pending passage in the Federal Republic of Germany. All 
persons who fall within the effect of this law will automatically 
obtain German citizenship. Members of this group may apply 
to the German Delegation in Vienna for issuance of German 
Passports. The individual is entitled, however, to repudiate 
German citizenship, if he so desires. 

E. THE GENEVA CONVENTION RELATING 
TO THE STATUS OF REFUGEES 

Of significance mainly for the future is the Convention Re- 
lating to the Status of Refugees which was promulgated in 
Geneva on July 2-25, 1951, and which has since been ratified 
by six nations, i.e., Belgium, Denmark, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Luxemburg, Norway and Australia. Australia 
having ratified the Convention on January 22, 1954, the Con- 
vention will come into force during April 1 954. b 

a Beyer, W., (Legal Adviser for the Representative of the UNHCR in Austria), 
Interview: August 24, 1953. 

Raschhofer, H., "Sudetendeutsche sind deutsche Staatsbiirger," Berichte und 
Informationen, Salzburg, October 17, 1952, pp. 3, 4. 

6 Final Act and Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees, Geneva, 1951, 
Article 43: "For each State ratifying or acceding to the Convention after the deposit 
of the sixth instrument of ratification or accession, the Convention shall enter into 
force on the ninetieth day following the date of deposit by such State of its instrument 
of ratification or accession." p. 33. 
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The decision for ratification of the Convention was passed 
by the Austrian Parliament on November 26, 1954; actual rati- 
fication, however, is expected to take place sometime during 
the spring or summer of 1954. Because the Austrian Government 
has been extending, to a large degree, the basic rights as drawn 
up in the Convention, a its effect in Austria is not expected to 
alter greatly the position of the ethnic German refugees although 
it is expected to be of considerable consequence for the non- 
German-speaking population in Austria. 

Among the practical consequences of the ratification of the 
Convention by the Austrian Government is the issuance of travel 
documents and an improvement of personal status for all re- 
fugees falling within the framework of the Convention. Whereas 
heretofore the personal status of de facto Stateless persons 
was regulated by the law of the country of origin, under the 
terms of the Convention their personal status would be governed 
by the law of the country of residence. 5 

Renee Kiwe states: "It is to be observed that Austria on the 
whole has not only complied with the provisions of the Con- 
vention, but in respect of the ethnic Germans, almost equated 
them with her nationals ... on the whole only a few, although 
important, postulates of the Convention are not yet complied 
with. (Exemption from reciprocity, and equalization of the non- 

a Austrian Reservations to the Geneva Convention apply to Articles: Sec. 1, 17, 
22, 23 and 25. An extract of the official text reads as follows: 
"Die Ratifizierung erfolgt: 

(a) unter dem Vorbehalt, dass die Republik Osterreich die in den Art 17 Z.I., 
und Z.2., lit. a (hier jedoch mit Ausnahme des Satzes: 'die bereits am Tage des In- 
kraf ttretens . . . 'bis' . . .davon ausgenommen waren, oder'), enthaltenen Bestim- 
mungen fur sich nicht als bindende Verpflichtung, sondern nur als Empfehlung 
anerkennt; weiters, 

(b) mit der Massgabe, dass die im Art. 22 Z.I., angefiihrten Bestimmungen nicht 
auf die Griindung und Fiihrung privater Pflichtschulen bezogen werden konnen, 
dass weiters unter dem im Art. 23 angefiihrten 'Offentlichen Unterstiitzungen und 
Hilfeleistungen' nur Zuwendungen aus der Offentlichen Fiirsorge (Armenversorgung) 
und schliesslich unter dem im Art 25, Z.2., und 3. angefiihrten 'Dokumenten oder 
Bescheinigungen' nur Identitatsausweise zu verstehen sind, die im Fliichtlings- 
abkommen vom 30 Juni 1928 erwahnt werden; endlich 

(c) mit der Erklarung das sich die Republik Osterreich hinsichtlich ihrer Ver- 
pflichtungen aus diesem Abkommen an die Alternative (b) der Z.l. des Abschnittes 
B des Art. 1 dieses Abkommens fur gebunden erachtet." 

Source: Bericht des Ausschusses fur Verfassung und fur Verwaltungsreform 
iiber die Regierungsvorlage (136 der Beilagen): Konvention iiber die Rechtsstellung 
der Fliichtlinge. 

b See Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees, Chapter III, Article 12, 
para. 1, and Chapter V, Article 28, para. 1 and 2. 
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German-speaking refugees on the labor market after 3 years 
of residence, are still not achieved.)" 0 

The Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees may be 
said to be the latest effort in the field of international law to 
cope with the world refugee problem which has taken on ever- 
graver proportions since the end of the first world war. It follows 
an increasing trend of international law to deal more directly 
with the individual, 6 in addition to the more classical role of 
governing the relations between nation states. 

SUMMARY 

The progress of the ethnic German population in Austria 
toward legal equality with the indigenous Austrian has been 
slow and tedious. Recent legislation (1952), largely of a piece- 
meal variety (equalization laws, social insurance agreements, etc) 
has eased some of the more pressing problems of this group and 
has laid the foundation for future improvements in the economic 
and social spheres. A period of almost seven years had elapsed, 
however, before any effective action was taken to rectify the 
legal status of the ethnic German refugees in Austria on the 
national and international plain. 

A complicating factor for the Stateless refugees has been the 
de facto distinction, which affects their naturalization, travel 
permits, personal status and family rights. Today almost half 
of the total ethnic Germans living in Austria possess Austrian 
citizenship. Still remaining, however, are approximately 180,000 
de facto and de jure Stateless ethnic Germans for whom no 
permanent solution to their difficulties has yet been found. 

The inclusion of the ethnic Germans within the Mandate of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees in Austria, 
has afforded them substantial direct and indirect benefits. The 
ratification by the Austrian Government of the Convention 

a Kiwe, R., op.cit., (June 1952), p. 72. 

b Muller, E. J., Grundzuge der Stellung des Fluchtlings im geltenden Volkerrecht, 
Thesis, Freiburg, Switz., 1952. Referring to Article 14 of the Declaration of Human 
Rights and the Constitution of the IRO; "Hier wird der Mensch als Individuum 
und nicht mehr als Glied einer nationalen Gruppe betrachtet. Diese Entwicklung 
findet ihre Erklarung in der immer grosser werdenden Zahl der Fluchtlinge und in 
der jungsten Entwicklung des Volkerrechts. Die Tendenz des modernen Volker- 
rechts, die Individualrechte zu schiitzen, wird immer lebendiger." p. 51. 
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Relating to the Status of Refugees will further serve to establish 
basic human rights for these people on the international level. 

Areas for further attention include the creation of a legal 
basis for the extension of annuity and pension payments, the 
modification of legal barriers which are limiting economic in- 
tegration, and a reconsideration of the naturalization procedure 
with special reference to the characteristics of the non-naturalized 
refugee group. 



Chapter V 



THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE 
ETHNIC GERMAN REFUGEE IN AUSTRIA 

A. THE AGRARIAN SECTOR 

One of Austria's principal economic problems during the post- 
war years has been to increase productivity and absolute pro- 
duction in the agrarian sector. A large part of the foreign trade 
deficit may be traced to the importation of foodstuffs, 0 which 
according to eminent Austrian agricultural authorities, could 
be supplied to a much larger extent by increasing the efficiency 
and capacity of Austria's own agricultural potential. It has 
been stated that Austria's agrarian production can still be 
increased from 15 to 20 per cent above the 1952 figure, pro- 
vided agricultural conditions were generally improved. 6 

Since 1918 the Austrian nation has never been entirely self- 
sufficient in its agricultural needs. For example, although steps 
were taken during the inter-war years to increase agricultural 
production, even during the peak period prior to the annexation 
to Germany, Austria was only able to raise approximately 
75 percent of the needed foodstuffs, c and this percentage de- 
clined rather sharply toward the end of the second world war. 



° Jager, R., The Financial Aspects of Integration of Refugees in the Austrian 
Economy, Office of the UNHCR, Geneva, English edition Document HCR/RS/3, 
February 29, 1952, p. 14. (Jager states that for the year 1950, 80% of the balance 
of trade deficit was due to imports of foodstuffs.) See Table XXVII, p. 132. 

b Kallbrunner, H., (Professor of Agriculture, Hochschule fur Bodenkultur, 
Vienna.) Interview: August 27, 1953. Kallbrunner estimates that ideally 1.7 million 
could be maintained in the Austrian agricultural sector. This figure may be compared 
with the June 1, 1951 census figure which indicates a total of 1,515,945 in the agri- 
culture and forestry sector of Austria; thereof 1,079,647 gainfully employed in full 
and part-time work. See Table XXII, p. 129. 

c U.S. Allied Commission Austria, The Rehabilitation of Austria 1945-1947, Vol. II, 
Vienna, no date, p. 23.See also: Neue Zurcher Zeitung, "Osterreichs Agrar Probleme", 
December 20, 1951, Zurich. For historical: Kallbrunner, H., Der Wiederaufbau der 
Landwirtschaft Osterreichs, Vienna, 1926, p. 2. 
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Following the second world war ( 1 945—47) ° the sum of the 
following factors was responsible for very low overall agricultural 
production : 

1. Military installations resulted in a 15 per cent decrease 
of available crop land 6 

2. The shortage of agricultural workers ; c recent estimates 
place the deficiency of the Austrian agrarian labor force 
between 40,000-50,000 d 

3. Soil exhaustion during the war years 

4. Non-replacement of fixed and live inventories during the 
war 

In view of these conditions, what corrective measures have 
been adopted ? Among the most necessary improvements, some 
of which are already being carried out on a modest scale, are: 

1. To keep productive labor forces in the Austrian agrarian 
sector by improving living conditions and opportunities 
in that sector. 



a U.S. Allied Commission for Austria, op.cit., Chapter on Agriculture and Food, 
pp. 23-31. 

b The largest single area is located approximately 100 km north-west of Vienna, 
Dollersheim, Lower Austria. On June 20, 1938, 23,000 ha. of farm land was ex- 
propriated by the German military authorities to be used as a drill field and artillery 
range. At the present time this area is being used by the Soviet Occupation forces. 

Source: Schwarzacher, F., (Ministerial Adviser, Ministry of Agriculture and Forest- 
ry, Vienna), Interview: August 18, 1953. 

Since 1937 the total land used for agricultural purposes in Austria declined from 
4,355,755 ha. to 4,080,266 ha. in 1951, of this portion the "ackerland" has declined 
from 1,976,061 ha. in 1937 to 1,642,190 ha. in 1951, a drop of roughly 330,000 ha. 

Source: Osterreichisches Statistisches Zentralamt, Ergebnisse der landwirtschaft- 
lichen Statistik im Jahre 1951, Vienna, 1952, p. XI. 

A certain amount of this decrease in acreage used for crop raising has been due to 
"decaying farms" or Auslaufende Hofe. This term is used in Austria to designate 
farms which have no heirs and where the older people are no longer able to farm 
their acreages. See: Dept. of Agriculture, U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), Bericht uber die Sesshaftmachung von Heimatvertriebenen in der osterreichischen 
Landwirtschaft, Brugg, Switzerland, November 1952, pp. 38-39. 

c U.S. Allied Commission Austria, op.cit., pp. 14-15. 

d U.N. Food & Agriculture Organization, op.cit., p. 11. "The population structure 
of Austria and in the Austrian agrarian sector is unfavorable. Strong over-aging 
can be established. Due to war losses and departures (from the farm sector) the age 
groups in the middle brackets are missing. Also the number of children is too small 
to guarantee the perpetuation of the farm population. The integration of the profes- 
sionally able refugees with their large families in the agrarian sector can therefore 
only be welcomed." (Translated from the German). 
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2. To increase productivity of existing farmland; 

(a) increase mechanization suited to the special needs of 
Austrian agriculture, a 

(b) increase the speed of consolidation wherever possible, 6 

(c) improvement of barnyard fertilizers and nitrates, 

(d) increase specialized crops, c 

(e) improvement of seeds and livestock strains, 

(f) reduction of excessive logging operations in the 
vicinity of the important agricultural regions. d 

3. To increase agricultural productive acreage; 

(a) return present military grounds to agricultural use, 

(b) bring abandoned farms and deserted farmland back to 
productivity where practical, 

(c) speed up amelioration projects such as drainage and 
irrigation. e 



° Hermann Kallbrunner, (cf. footnote b, page 103) is of the opinion that mechaniz- 
ation does not necessarily lead to more extensive farming nor cut down appreciably 
on the needed personnel as the situation is in Austria. It was pointed out that with 
time saved by mechanization, the farmer can undertake additional projects such 
as animal husbandry and the development of specialized crops for which he would 
otherwise not have time. 

It appears mechanization has been forced to a certain extent by the "flight from 
the land" rather than the other way round. In 1910, 2,078,228 people were living 
in the Austrian agrarian sector. This was reduced to 1,842,450 by 1934 or 89% of the 
1910 figure and further reduced to 1,515,945 or 73% of the 1910 figure by 1951. 
The total labor force in the agrarian sector dropped from 1,351,245 to 1,223,561 
and 1,079,647 respectively. 

Osterreichisches Statistisches Zentralamt, Osterreichs Bevolkerung in Bild und 
Zahl, p. 58. 

6 This is a major prerequisite for mechanization to be fully effective as the 
situation now stands in Austria. During the last 60 years, 209,132 ha. have been 
consolidated. The total acreage which requires consolidation has been estimated to 
be roughly 1,300 ha. The 1950 rate of progress in which approximately 18,000 ha. 
were consolidated was only possible because of liberal ECA financial assistance. 
Even at that rate, it would require some 40 years to consolidate the acreages in most 
urgent need. U.S. MEC in Austria, Dept. of Agriculture, Dispatch No. 1004, Vienna, 
April 6, 1951. 

c Raising of seed potatoes for exportation as well as increasing vegetable seed 
production for exportation has been advocated as well as the development of a 
coarse variety of hemp. The increase of sugar beet production largely for fodder, 
enabling increased dairy and beef production; improvement of vineyard cultivation 
methods; orchard improvements together with organizational improvements in 
marketing of this produce to prevent gluts during seasonal peaks, are considered 
further positive measures. 

Source: H. Kallbrunner, cf. footnote b, p. 103. 

d Excessive cuttings in certain areas of Lower Austria are endangering the water- 
shed and climatic conditions according to Kallbrunner. 

e It has been estimated that in addition to the roughly 4.1 million hectares 
available for agrarian cultivation at the present time, another 650,000 ha. could be 
added if amelioration projects could be carried out on the present un-usable land. 

Folberth, O., "Melioration Jetzt oder Nie," Berichte und Informationen, Salzburg, 
1948, nos. 138, 139 and 140. 

In the Danube region near Vienna, the water level is reported to have dropped 
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This section will consider principally the problem of man- 
power where it concerns the ethnic German refugee in the 
Austrian agrarian sector, touching upon the closely related factors 
of living conditions, farm financing, availability of land, and 
cultural adjustments which cannot be ignored when considering 
the general aspects of the integration of the ethnic German 
refugee in this sector. 

Farm Labor Shortage 

Immediately following the cessation of hostilities, the forced 
labor personnel and prisoners of war employed on Austrian 
farms were released which resulted in a serious labor shortage 
in the agrarian sector. To alleviate this situation, the Allied 
Occupation and Austrian governmental authorities conscripted 
ethnic German refugees and other "ex-enemy" displaced persons 
for work in Austrian agriculture. Later, because of the continued 
labor shortage on Austrian farms, United Nations Displaced 
Persons were also conscripted." Moreover, Austrian authorities 
negotiated with the Occupation Powers with some success, to 
halt the sending of ethnic German refugees to Germany in 
accordance with the Potsdam Agreement. h 

In order to establish a firm basis for agricultural production, 
the Austrian authorities adopted certain measures to prevent 

l 1 / g meters due to river controls carried out for the purpose of creating a better 
navigable stream to the east of Vienna. This has resulted in an estimated 40,000 ha. 
requiring irrigation. 

Kienzl, H., (Social Science Lecturer, Austrian Federation of Trade Unions), 
Interview: August 26, 1953. 

° U.S. Allied Commission Austria, op.cit., pp. 106, 107. See: Compulsory Labor 
Service Law, April 18, 1946. 

6 An excerpt from an address concerning the Austrian Federal Budget, May 15, 
1946, delivered by the Minister of Interior Oskar Helmer, gives the following picture: 
"Repatriation action from the Russian Zone has progressed since January 20 (1946), 
with the result that 62,720 persons have been thus far processed through Camp Melk 
(to Germany). Since there are many valuable workers to be found, especially among 
the ethnic Germans from Southern Moravia who have, despite their very short stay- 
in Austria, applied themselves in the Austrian economy, especially in the agrarian 
sector to the greatest advantage of Austria, it is the intention of the Ministry of 
Interior to keep as many of these people as possible who are ethnically closely related 
to the Austrian people, for the reconstruction of Austria." (Translated from the 
German.) Budgetrede des Herrn Bundesministers fur Inner es. 

As it happened, the West German frontiers were closed to further refugee influx 
from Austria in September 1946. This was mainly due to overcrowded conditions in 
the Federal Republic. Up to that time some 156,000 ethnic German expellees mostly 
of Sudeten and Hungarian origin, had been transported from Austria to Germany. 
Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for Austria, Orientation Talk, Brotherton. 
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the "flight from the land" of the refugee farm labor force. Among 
these enactments were : 

1. A work assignment was given to each refugee, especially 
directed toward the agricultural sector. a 

2. A decree was issued on January 9, 1948, 6 which stipulated 
that a work permit is necessary unless the person is employed in 
the same working place since before January 1, 1948. c This had 
the effect of preventing many refugee farm-hands from leaving 
their jobs, as permission for work in other economic sectors was 
not generally granted. Nevertheless a certain exodus from the 
farm sector took place because of the very low wage scale and 
bad housing conditions, d 

3. Because of the great dissatisfaction exhibited by the 
groups affected by the above law, it was superseded on January 
30, 1952 by a decree which granted equal rights to all ethnic 
Germans on the labor market. 

4. Following closely upon the heels of this measure, the 
Austrian Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, extended benefits 
to both the ethnic German and non-German-speaking refugees 
employed in the agrarian sector, such as government subsidies 
for housing, professional training, and financial aid in the event 
of marriage. 



a See Legal, p. 74, para. 4. 
6 See Legal, p. 79, para. 5. 

c See Tables XIX, XX, and XXI, pp. 122, 126, 128 for refugee employee labor 
force in the Austrian agrarian sector for 1948. 

d Sztankowitz, M., Das Fluchtlings Problem Osterreichs, Seminar Report, Katho- 
lische Frauenschule der Erzdiozese, Vienna, 1950, p. 62. 

Thoma, F., Report of the Federal Ministry for Agriculture and Forestry — Subject : 
Integration of Refugees into the Austrian Agrarian Sector, Vienna, February 5, 1953. 
Nr. 92.1221/3/52. Thoma points out that between March 1948 and March 1952 the 
number of ethnic German agricultural workers dropped from 52,000 to 37,000; that 
of the non-German-speaking farm workers from 13,000 to 6,000. Concerning the 
refugee farm workers, he writes: "Those refugees and refugee families active in the 
agrarian sector form an important factor in assuring agricultural production. Not 
only must the departure of those refugees who are at the present time engaged in the 
agrarian sector under all circumstances be prevented, because they are indispensable 
for the maintenance of agricultural production, but beyond this, there is a shortage 
of agricultural laborers which requirements can only be filled in part by labor saving 
devices, but mainly through the introduction of additional labor forces." (Translated 
from the German). (See Table XIX, p. 122). 

The total employee labor force in the Austrian agrarian sector has declined during 
the last five years as follows: 

in 1000s: 1937-285.6 1950-226.9 Source: Austrian Inst, for Economic Research, 

1948- 253.4 1951-216.9 Monthly Bulletin, 1952. Table 7.1. Vienna, 1953. 

1949- 240.6 1952-209.3 
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5. During December 1952, 10 million A/S° ERP Counterpart 
Funds especially ear-marked for refugee integration in the 
agrarian sector of Austria, were released for a two part program : b 

(a) to finance the leasing of available farms to qualified 
refugees, and; 

(b) to build farm-worker housing units (Eigenheime). 

When measured in terms of the overall need c for refugee in- 
tegration purposes, both governmental and non-governmental 
capital expenditures to date have been very limited. Various 
programs in the agrarian sector, have, however, been set in 
motion and may be regarded as "pilot' ' projects for future large- 
scale integration schemes. It is therefore relevant to describe 
some of these small projects, taking into account the problems 
which have arisen and the experience gained. 

Austrian Government Refugee Integration Scheme 

The 10 million A/S Counterpart allocation was the first Aus- 
trian appropriation set aside exclusively for refugee integration 
and was utilized during the year 1953 to settle 77 families on 
leased farms and to build 185 farm- worker housing units/ 
providing accommodations for approximately 1200 people (7.7 
million A/S was spent for the farm-worker housing scheme, the 
remainder for leasing of farms) . 

The farm-worker housing scheme was designed to alleviate the 
dissatisfaction which existed due to the bad housing conditions 
and lack of opportunity for advancement for the refugee farm- 
workers. One of the arguments advanced for the farm-worker 
housing scheme is that the refugee will more readily settle and 
remain in the Austrian agrarian sector if he owns his own house. e 

° Equivalent for Austrian schillings. 

b See Thoma Report, Integration of Refugees into the Austrian Agrarian Sector, 
Vienna, February 5, 1953. 

c See Table XXIX, p. 156, for estimated capital requirements of integration of 
refugees into the Austrian agrarian sector. 

d Neuland, Salzburg, December 19, 1953, p. 5. 

6 A stipulation in the contract signed by the refugee purchasing a house under 
the Government ERP allocation, is that he sign a statement that he will work on a 
farm as a farm laborer, for at least 10 years, or forfeit the subsidy. See: Report of the 
Federal Ministry for Agriculture and Forestry, Verpflichtungserkldrung fur Be- 
werber um Gewdhrung eines Darlehens fur einen Eigenheimbau im Rahmen der Aktion 
zur Eingliederung von Fluchtlingen in die Landwirtschaft. Muster A., Zu.Z.l. 92.122- 
1/3/52, Vienna, February 5, 1953. 
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It is hoped that in this way the refugee's tendency to leave the 
Austrian farm sector may be reduced or that, even better, 
workers now employed in the industrial sector will be induced 
to gravitate back to agricultural work. 

Critics of the method in which the 10 million A/S integration 
program funds were spent point out that the money expended for 
the building of farm-worker houses has been disproportionate to 
that given for the leasing of suitable farms, although the latter 
requires hardly half as much money per unit. 0 The argument 
against renting, is that reportedly there is an insufficient number 
of farms available to meet the demand. 

In commenting upon utilization of ERP funds for refugee 
integration in the agrarian sector of Austria, a report submitted 
by several agricultural experts from the United Nations Food and 
Agricultural Organization visiting Austria during the fall of 
1952, for a study of refugee integration, suggests that priority 
be given to the farm leasing plan, and with respect to the farm- 
worker housing project that the garden plot which thus far has 
been allotted to each house ( 1 / 10 ha.) be increased to approxi- 
mately one hectare, and if possible, to allow an even larger area, 
should the farm-worker be qualified to raise special crops and if 
the family is large. b 

One of the difficulties encountered in the Government farm- 
lease is that only property available for 5 to 10 years is con- 
sidered 0 , however, due to widespread reluctance to lease their 
property to others, the indigenous farmer-landlord has been 
unwilling to let his farm for so long a period. Second, as the 
Government processing of the agreement frequently takes quite 
a long time, the land may no longer be available by the time the 
government loan is granted to the refugee tenant. d The amount 
and type of land sought by the individual tenant differs greatly, 



° A new housing unit for farm-workers costs from 80,000-100,000 A/S while 
renting and equiping a farm would require an initial capital investment of 30,000- 
60,000 A/S. Source: U.N. Food & Agriculture Organization Report, op.cit., p. 42. 

b UNFAO Report, op.cit., p. 36. 

c This has been largely done to protect the tenant from exploitation. Also see 
p. 115, para. 3. 

d Short term loans have been made available by the American Friends Service 
Committee, Mission in Austria, to help bridge this time lag. This enables the refugee 
tenant to secure the property, shortly after he finds a suitable tenancy arrangement. 
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and relatively quick action must be taken when the refugee 
farmer finds a suitable plot. 

Available Land Supply 

Provided that the all-important financial question is sur- 
mounted, to what extent could farms and farmland be made 
available for leasing or for purchase in a refugee integration 
program ? 

The splitting up of some of the larger land-holdings in eastern 
Lower Austria and Burgenland, creating family farms of 12 to 
20 ha. designed for intensive cultivation, suggests a possible 
source of farmland for ethnic German settlers, but as the cost 
of new buildings, livestock and machinery, remains an out- 
standing impediment to this scheme, running as high as 500,000- 
600,000 A/S, outright purchase of farms from indigenous citizens 
has been suggested as a more practical approach. a With the 
stabilization of the Austrian schilling, it has been stated that the 
number of farms available at reasonable prices will undoubtedly 
increase. 6 

The number of " deteriorating farms" (Auslaufende Hoefe) 
has been estimated to be 2,000-2,300 in Austria. c It is estimated 
that direct purchase of such a farm would cost between 150,000- 
300,000 A/S. d 

Amelioration projects carried out at the present rate, would 
yield land for an estimated 100 new farms per year. e 

The leasing of established farms and farmland appears to be 
one of the major methods of resettlement approved in principle 
by the ethnic German groups. It represents a compromise between 
outright purchase of a farm and employment as a farm-worker. 
The amount per unit involved (30,000-60,000 A/S) is the least 
costly method used for refugee integration. It has been estimated 
that 1000-2000 farms per year could be found for lease in all 
of Austria, for the next several years. / This figure is based 

a Schwarzacher, F., Ministerial Adviser, Austrian Federal Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry, Vienna. Interview: August 18, 1953. 
b Kallbrunner, H., cf. footnote b, p. 103. 
c UNFAO Report, op.cit., pp. 38, 39. 
d UNFAO Report, op.cit., p. 55. 
e UNFAO Report, op.cit., p. 39. 
/ Schwarzacher, F., cf. footnote a, p. 110. 
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largely on the age composition of the Austrian farm popu- 
lation, especially among the landlord group. ° 

Principal Refugee Groups to be Considered 

The principal groups of ethnic German refugees coming into 
consideration are the former Danube Swabian farmers and a 
smaller number of southern Moravians and Transylvanian 
Saxons. 5 Estimates made of the number of refugee families 
which could be integrated, or are willing to integrate themselves 
into the Austrian agrarian sector, provided conditions are 
suitable, range between 8,000-20,000 families. c No conclusive 
study has been made in this regard, nor is it easily possible 
to determine this number since one of the chief variables is 
how rapidly and how much will the agrarian sector actually 
be improved in order to keep its present productive forces or 
attract additional productive forces. d 

Limiting Factors 

The topographical structure of Austria limits integration 
possibilities insofar as the largest group to be integrated are 
the Danube Swabians who are largely lowland and plains farmers 
and Austrian terrain only fits this pattern in the eastern regions. 
Over the last several decades, however, it has been noted that 
the indigenous farmer has been deserting the highlands for the 
Austrian Lowlands, e which has created a certain amount of 
land competition between indigenous and ethnic German farmers 



° In Austria (1951) 25% of all people engaged in independent undertakings were 
over 60 years of age; of the people in independent undertakings (587,924), 53% 
thereof are engaged in agriculture (311,526). Source: Osterreichisches Statistisches 
Zentralamt, Osterreichs Bevolkerung in Bild u. Zahl, Vienna, 1953, p. 65 and Sta- 
tistisches Handbuch fur die Republik Osterreich, Vienna, 1952, p. 18. 

b UNFAO, Report, op.cit., pp. 19, 22. 

c Jager, G., op.cit., p. 11. 

Jager places the number to be integrated at 18,000 families in the agrarian sector. 
Other figures have been quoted with the qualification that if extensive integration 
assistance is not forthcoming almost immediately, the number coming into con- 
sideration will certainly decrease. 

d Many of the refugee leaders predicted that unless conditions vastly improved 
in the agrarian sector of Austria, a substantial number of refugee farmers as well as 
indigenous farmers would continue to leave. 

6 Kallbrunner, H., Einfuhrung in die Agrarpolitik, Vienna, 1948, pp. 48-52. 
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in the Lowlands. In this struggle, the ethnic German refugee 
with less intimate knowledge of local conditions, as well as 
lacking capital, is more often the loser. 0 

Further, the scattered farm pattern as it exists in many parts 
of Austria, does not coincide with the Gescholossene Siedlung 
pattern of the former Danube Swabian or Transylvanian Saxon 
settlements. In many instances, the former Swabian farmer 
finds it uncongenial to be cut off from close contact with his 
former neighbors. In this regard, even though the Transylvanian 
Saxon may have been a "highland farmer/ ' it does not always 
follow that he will be willing to take up his life on an isolated 
farm "somewhere in Austria.' ' 

On the other hand, the "flight from the land" of the indigenous 
population, at times only represents people going to work in 
nearby industry, but remaining unwilling to sell the farm they 
live on. When work becomes slack, they gravitate back to the 
farm, eeking out a marginal existence until something better 
turns up. & These farms are, therefore, not always available for 
sale, nor are they in the majority of instances available for long 
term leases. Amelioration projects which yield a modest amount 
of new land annually, do not necessarily add to the land available 
for refugee resettlement purposes because most of this is already 
privately owned. c 

Although it is the general desire of the Danube Swabians and 
others who were previously independent farmers to regain this 
status, their experiences as farm-workers in Austria with low 
pay, unsatisfactory social status, and with little prospect to 
rise above these conditions, have embittered many against remain- 
ing on the Austrian agricultural scene. d 

a Oberlauter, B., (Officer, Zentralberatungsstelle der Volksdeutschen, Salzburg). 
Interview: August 3, 1953. 

b Lendl, E., Director, Salzburger Heimatatlas, Interview: July 29, 1953. 
c Schwarzacher, F., cf. footnote a, p. 110. 

d Abel, W., Die Eingliederung der heimatvertriebenenen Landwirte in die west- 
deutsche Landwirtschaft, Hannover, 1952, p. 52. 

Pointing out some of the refugee integration problems encountered in the agrarian 
sector of the German Federal Republic (where conditions are reputedly much better 
for the ethnic German refugee than they have been in Austria), Professor Abel says: 
"The further spread of (refugee) agricultural alienation shall be determined by 
the measures adopted in two principal areas. The first and most important is the 
resettlement policy adopted. A permanent stay in the agrarian sector for the majority 
of the expelled farmers, can only be expected if they can again become farmers. For 
that reason, the degree of loss of peasant stock (bduerlicher Substanz) depends largely 
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In addition, the effect of the spiritual and physical uprooting 
which has taken place over the last ten years cannot be ignored. 
Former rural families have become accustomed to the attrac- 
tions of city life; many youths having grown up in camps near 
urban areas, no longer prize heavy farm work. In addition, as 
opportunities diminish, hope of returning to the farm sector dies 
for many who were formerly willing and able to re-establish 
themselves on a farm. 

Salzburg Refugee Farm-Integration Conference 

The attitude of the ethnic German refugees indicating what 
they would consider satisfactory integration into the Austrian 
agrarian sector, should further expenditures be made for that 
purpose, was summed up in a Seven Point Resolution following 
a Conference attended by Austrian agricultural officials, United 
Nations representatives, and refugee representatives in Salzburg 
on December 12-13, 1953. The Resolution brought out the follow- 
ing points : a 

"1. The representatives of the expellees recognize the efforts 
made by national and international agencies for the re- 
settlement of expellees in Austria. 

"2. On the basis of past experience, the representatives of the 
expellees recommend the creation of a central office for the 
coordination of efforts concerning refugee matters in Austria. 
"3. The method of refugee integration in the agrarian sector 
should be given the following priority: (a) direct purchase of 
available farms, (b) leasing of farms, and (c) the construction of 
housing for farm workers. 

"4. In order to cover the cost of this program, additional aid 
should be sought from the Austrian Government MEC Funds b 
and international sources. 

upon the type of resettlement policy. The other significant point is the improvement 
of the land-worker situation. The majority of former farmers who are now farm- 
workers are very dissatisfied with their lot. They may only be kept in the farm 
sector on a permanent basis if their wages are increased and if the possibility exists 
whereby they can build up a small husbandry of their own." (Translated from the 
German). Italics supplied by writer. 

a Neuland, Salzburg, December 19, 1953, p. 5. 

b According to the Secretary General of the Danube Swabian working Council 
(Donauschwdbische Arbeitsgemeinschaft DAG), Joseph Richter, U.S. authorities 
in Austria have approved a further 10 million A/S Counterpart Allocation for refugee 
farm integration. The method in which the funds shall be utilized has as yet not 
been disclosed. 

Source: Richter, J., January 13, 1954. Vienna. 
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"5. Those funds which flow back through the paying off of 
loans should be utilized for further resettlement programs. 
"6. In order to promote better relations between the in- 
digenous population and the expellees, church, political, and 
economic institutions in Austria, should participate in further 
integration programs to a wider extent. 

"7. Assistance should be given to the technical and cultural 
development of those expellees still rooted to the soil (in rural 
areas), as well as assistance to various co-operative organi- 
zations whose membership includes expellees." 0 

AFSC Farm Loan Program 

The American Friends Mission in Austria has carried on a 
small but what appears to be a highly successful project to 
assist qualified ethnic German farmers to lease available farms. 
During an interview on August 18, 1953, Gertrude von Catharin, 
field worker in charge of the loan program of the American 
Friends Service Committee, pointed out the possibilities and 
limitations of this program. 

The AFSC Mission in Austria made their first loans to refugees, 
largely ethnic Germans, who wished to rent farms, in March 1951 . 
Their loans were extended without collateral to qualified refugee 
farm personnel desiring to rent a farm or farmland, with a four 
year term for repayment (two years free of interest, 2% interest 
beyond that, which may be raised to 4% after a longer period to 
encourage repayment) . 

A description of the "ideal case" considered for a loan was 
given as follows : 1 . A refugee farmer with a large family. 2. Pre- 
ferably a family from a refugee camp. 3. Where possible a former 
ethnic German farmer who is now employed in industry or 
construction, but who still desires to farm, and 4. that some 
of the children are interested in becoming farmers. Once the 
ethnic German farmer has taken his first step out of a dependent 
condition, he gains the possibility that after 7-10 years, he will 
be able to own his own farm or at least begin payment on one. 
Thus far, the AFSC Mission in Austria has given out approxi- 
mately 2 million A/S of which over 200,000 A/S have already 
been paid back, the latter being placed in a revolving fund avail- 



° Translated from the German. 
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able to other qualified refugee tenants. A total of 82 refugee 
families have thus far been extended loans by the Mission. a 

As a rule, with a loan of 20,000-30,000 A/S, the tenant farmer 
can rent a farm between 10 and 20 ha. in size; exceptions de- 
pending on the available help and size of the family. (In some 
instances, not only children, but also uncles, cousins, and other 
relatives enlarge the family into a rather large productive unit) . 
The agreements between tenant and farm owner vary greatly, 
considerations such as type, quality and quantity of land, 
whether farm machinery is needed, fertilizers, seed requirements, 
the amount of livestock which the tenant wants, or is required 
to buy, as well as special obligations relative to caring for the 
farm owners if they are aged, must be taken into account. 6 

In cases where refugee tenants invest their money and efforts 
in rehabilitating a farm, the question may arise — what is to 
prevent the landlord from taking back the farm as soon as these 
improvements have been made? Here it should be borne in 
mind that farms obtainable for lease are generally owned by 
an elderly couple with no heirs, and usually if the tenant 
farmer manages well, the landlord will be content to give him 
control for a longer period. 

Through personal interview qualified farmers and individuals 
with a high degree of initiative are sought, not only to insure 
the success of the project but to overcome the prejudice among the 
indigenous farm population against the refugee farmer. c The 
tenants are visited once or twice a year in order to maintain 
contact with them and observe their progress. 

Heimat Oesterreich 
An association active in Styria d for the ethnic German re- 

a The 82 families represent approximately 400 people. 71 farms are located in 
Upper Austria, 3 in Carinthia, the remainder in Lower Austria. 

b The AFSC Mission usually works in close co-operation with the agricultural 
chamber of the Land Province who give a comprehensive appraisal of the con- 
templated arrangements and indicate whether it is feasable for the tenant. 

c According to von Catharin, changes in the attitudes of the Austrian indigenous 
farmer can already be noted in that many of the more progressive farming methods 
of the refugee farmers are now also being adopted by the indigenous farmer and 
some indigenous farmers are competing for ethnic Germans to lease their land. 

d Not to be confused with Heimat Osterreich of Salzburg, a housing association 
sponsored by Caritas. 
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fugees in both the agricultural section and housing construction, 
carries out on a somewhat larger scale, similar functions to those 
of the AFSC in the Austrian agrarian sector. So far, over 164 
families have been settled on farms with credits obtained through 
this organization. The activities of Heimat Oesterreich have thus 
far been carried out exclusively in the Land Province Styria. 
Heimat Oesterreich itself receives financial contributions from 
Swiss Aid to Europe, Norwegian Aid to Europe, the Ford Foun- 
dation, and loans from the Land Province Styria, as well as 
from the Austrian Federal Government. a Thus far, Heimat 
Oesterreich has utilized 2.3 million A/S for integration purposes 
in the Styria agrarian sector. b 

The funds collected by Heimat Oesterreich are placed on account 
at the Steirische Bauernkasse which actually makes the loans. 
These loans are secured by the Steirische Biirgschaftsgenossen- 
schaft. c 

Other Organizations 

Organizations such as the catholic welfare organization CARI- 
TAS, the World Council of Churches (WCC), the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference (NCWC), the Lutheran World 
Federation (LWF), also carry on integration activities in the 
Austrian agricultural sector extending assistance to refugee 
farmers. They have recently contributed their services on the 
field level in co-operation with the Austrian Government's 
10 million A/S Counterpart Fund program. The Counterpart 
Funds have in some instances been matched by expenditures 
on the part of the above mentioned welfare agencies. d 

SUMMARY 

One of Austria's principal economic problems during the post- 
war years has been to increase productivity and absolute pro- 
duction in the agrarian sector. Major problems existed immedi- 
ately following the second world war in the depletion of land and 

a Wedenig, E., Social Worker for the Siedlungswerk Heimat Osterreich, Graz, 
Interview: September 7, 1953. 

b Neuland, Salzburg, December 19, 1953, p. 5. 
c See Finance, pp. 151-153. 
d See Welfare, pp. 145-147. 
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resources, and in the shortage of manpower. An overall limitation 
has been the lack of large-scale financial allocations to 
this sector; further, reluctance to initiate broad reforms has 
been largely due to political and traditional influences. 

Attacking the problem of the refugee ' 'flight from the land," 
the Austrian Government initiated a refugee farm- worker housing 
and farm-leasing program which enabled 77 families to lease 
farms and brought about the construction of 185 farm- worker 
housing units during the year 1953. 

In general, improvements should be made throughout the 
agrarian sector to make settlement more attractive to the quali- 
fied members of the refugee population, among which is the 
Danube Swabian group who are recognized for their successful 
farming methods. It is at present, however, a question as to 
whether the refugee population, embittered by years of treatment 
which has bordered on neglect or "forced labor" a and recon- 
ditioned to life in the urban areas, is still as interested in settle- 
ment in the agrarian sector as they were initially. 

A conservative estimate would suggest that at least 1,000- 
2,000 farms could be found annually provided sufficient capital 
were on hand to finance the establishment of new settlers on 
them. 

In addition to governmental assistance in the integration of 
the ethnic German refugee in the agrarian sector, various volun- 
tary and welfare organizations have also sponsored loans and 
processed applications for farm leases. 

As a general rule, it appears that the ethnic German refugee 
farmer with initiative would rather rent a farm than work as a 
farm-hand because the possibility to become an independent 
farm owner is greater and his social status as a farm tenant is 
more nearly that of an independent farmer. A valuable asset for 
a successful resettlement program is the assistance and confidence 
of the ethnic German leadership through wider participation on 
the policy making level. 

Moreover, a genuinely successful integration program in the 



a Jager, G., op.cit., p. 23. "As regards wage-earning farm workers, it should be 
mentioned that their labor permits are more often than not limited to a particular 
farm.... In the opinion of the writer, as in that of the refugees themselves, this 
regulation is suggestive of compulsory labour, and does not encourage integration." 
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agrarian sector in Austria must take into account the general 
background of the individuals concerned, going beyond merely 
their technical skills, to consider their personal values and 
social standards. 

B. THE INDUSTRIAL SECTOR 

Successful economic integration of the ethnic German refugee 
population whereby they can utilize their acquired skills to the 
best advantage, depends in large part on an expanding economy 
in Austria. A tremendous expansion in the industrial sector 
actually has come about, especially in the heavy industries since 
1937. This has been reflected to a certain extent in the industrial 
employment indices when comparing the post-war industrial 
employment 0 to the 1937 figure. The increase in industrial 
employment has taken place with the population only increasing 
2.6% (1951) over the 1934 census figure. 5 

It may be, however, that certain heavy industries are reaching 
the upper limits of expansion relative to the demand on the 
home and foreign markets, although Austria's electrical potential 
is far from being fully exploited. Despite the already extensive 
development in this field since 1937, less than one-quarter of the 
total 40 billion kwh potential has thus far been harnessed. 

Leading economists in Austria are of the opinion that the 
production of finished goods and the processing industries 
including small manufacturing and handicraft could be ex- 
panded. Under present conditions, however, a number of 
factors limiting expansion are evident. Some of these are the 
following : 

1. Antiquated institutional restrictions exert a retarding 
effect on the economy preventing a low-cost, low-price, high 
output policy. 

2. Emphasis is on security instead of pioneering which has 
tended to produce a status-bound society. c 

a See Tables XXIII & XXV, pp. 129-130. 
6 See Table III, p. 39. 

c The recent repeal of the Untersagungsgesetz has been described as a positive 
step toward opening up additional possibilities for economic expansion and sub- 
sequent absorption of new groups in industry and the marketing sectors. Gilbert 
Jager states that such a system of licensing would appear justified in a static economy 
as the multiplication of distributive trades may outstrip productive capacity, but 
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3. It has been stated that intensified competition could be a 
beneficial stimulus in the processing industries as at the present 
time, very little pressure exists for efficiency, although keen 
competition must be faced on the foreign market. 

4. The need for increased competition is also said to apply 
to the retail sector of the Austrian economy, but generally the 
individual retailer is reluctant to make an initial move for fear 
that it may be he who comes ' 'under the wheels." 

It is believed that if the above problems could be at least 
partially overcome, additional opportunities would doubtless 
open up for many of the expellees and refugees who were formerly 
engaged in manufacturing, handicraft and marketing, but who 
are unable to enter these fields of economic endeavor in Austria 
at the present time. 

Ethnic Germans in Industry 

What has been done by the ethnic German refugees to carve 
out a place for themselves in the Austrian industrial sector ? 

As shown in the Occupation Structure Tables XIX, XX and 
XXI, pages 122, 126 and 128, over 40 per cent of the ethnic 
German refugee labor force in industry is employed in the metal 
and construction trades. The unskilled brackets in Austrian 
industry show a preponderance of ethnic German workers. 
(18.8 per cent of the total ethnic German labor force compared 
to 9.7 per cent of the indigenous labor force). When comparing 
the ethnic Germans to other significant groups such as the 
"Foreigners in Austria prior to 1939" large differences can also 
be noted. (See Table XXI, p. 128). Today thousands of ethnic 
German refugees or former refugees are employed in the iron 
and steel works of Austria's new industrial hub, Linz,° Upper 
Austria, and in the heavy industry sectors of the Land Province, 
Styria. 

Many of this group who are now employed in the unskilled 



says they appear anomolous in a dynamic economy and especially with reference to 
the handicraft trades in Austria. 
Jager, G., op.cit., p. 72. 

° Neue Zurcher Zeitung, "Eisenhiitte, Stahl- und Stickstoffwerke in Linz," Zurich, 
February 19, 1953, Nr. 384 and "Modernisierung der Osterreichischen Papier- 
industrie," Neue Zurcher Zeitung, Zurich, February 27, 1953, Nr. 453. 
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trades and construction work, were formerly engaged in agri- 
cultural occupations or other types of skilled industrial work in 
their homelands. a A large percentage were formerly engaged in 
independent trades and handicrafts in their original homeland, but 
have been unable to re-establish themselves in Austria, due to lack 
of capital and until recently due to prohibitive legal restrictions. 

Also of signifance are the large differences in the pattern of 
the occupation structure of the various ethnic German groups 
when broken down with reference to country of origin. See Tables 
XX and XXI, pages 126, 128. A crude yardstick giving the 
degree of integration and economic well-being may be obtained 
by examining the various refugee and alien groups and comparing 
these to the indigenous employee labor force. The 1948 Austrian 
employee labor structure is used as a base of departure although 
in a sense it is somewhat obsolete in terms of 1954. The 1948 
occupation survey, however, represents the most thorough study 
of this kind made in Austria during the post-war period and in this 
respect it is historically useful to determine the progress made 
by the ethnic German refugee groups toward integration. b 
Statistically global figures of more recent date are shown below. 



Table XVII. Occupation Structure of the Ethnic German Refugees 1 
Date: December 1952 
Area: All Austria with exception of Styria and Tyrol. 



Occupation 


Absolute 
Number 


Percent 


Agriculture & Forestry 


32,410 


42.3 


Industry & Handicraft 


22,086 


28.7 


Commercial & Transport 


5,416 


7.7 




3,993 


5.2 


Unskilled 


7,542 


9.7 




4,970 


6.5 


Total 


76,417 


100.0 


Economically Active 2 


76,417 


51.2 


Youth (0-17 Years of age) 


32,284 


21.7 




25,961 


17.4 


No Occupation (Aged & Disab.) 


14,505 


9.7 


Grand total 


149,167 


100.0 



2 ) Source: Austrian Federal Ministry of Interior, Department 12U. 
2 ) Temporarily unemployed included among "Economically Active." 



° Also see Occupation Structures, pp. 11, 18 and 22. 

6 Note the category "foreigners prior to 1939" and how closely the occupation 
pattern of this group corresponds to the indigenous employee labor structure. 
See Table XXI, p. 128. 
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The occupation structure of the non-naturalized ethnic Ger- 
mans living in Austria, shows them to occupy less than the 
Austrian indigenous or other non-Austrian groups in skilled 
industry or white collar brackets. Although some of these groups 
were formerly employed in their homelands as unskilled workers, 
a far larger number have accepted unskilled industrial jobs in 
preference to the low paid agricultural employment to which 
they were initially restricted by governmental enactments. 
Occupation figures for the Land Province Upper Austria are 
shown below. They are significant in that they represent over 
40% of the non-naturalized ethnic Germans in Austria. 

Table XVIII. Occupation Structure of the Ethnic German Refugee 
Labor Force, in Upper Austria 
Date: June 1, 1952 1 



Former Homeland 



Occupation 


Yugo- 


Ro- 


CSR 


Po- 


Hun- 


U.S.S.R 


Other 


Total 


(Age: 16-60) 


slavia 


mania 


land 


gary 




Absolute 


Number 












11,250 


5,340 


1,550 


380 


170 


90 


20 


18,800 


Industry & Handicraft . . . 


4,410 


3,780 


3,010 


340 


270 


70 


20 


11,900 


White Collar & Independent 


850 


650 


1,150 


150 


70 


20 


10 


2,900 




3,140 


1,930 


540 


150 


70 


50 


20 


5,900 




100 


70 


80 


10 


10 






270 


Total 


19,750 


11,770 


6,330 


1,030 


590 


230 


70 


39,770 


Economically Active .... 


19,750 


11,770 


6,330 


1,030 


590 


230 


70 


39,770 


Infants & Youths 


10,970 


9,200 


3,070 


770 


310 


150 


30 


24,500 




6,120 


4,760 


1,370 


350 


250 


90 


60 


13,000 


Without Occupation .... 


5,460 


3,220 


910 


200 


80 


20 


10 


9,900 




42,300 


28,950 


11,680 


2,350 


1,230 


490 


170 


87,170 



Percent 





56.9 


45.4 


24.5 


36.9 


28.8 


39.1 


28.6 


47.3 


Industry & Handicraft . . . 


22.4 


32.1 


47.6 


33.0 


45.7 


30.5 


28.6 


29.9 


White Collar & Independent 


4.3 


5.5 


18.2 


14.6 


11.9 


8.7 


14.3 


7.3 




15.9 


16.4 


8.5 


14.5 


11.9 


21.7 


28.5 


14.8 




.5 


.6 


1.2 


1.0 


1.7 






.7 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Economically Active .... 


47.— 


40.— 


54.— 


44.— 


48.— 


47.— 


41.— 


45.7 


Infants & Youths 


26.— 


32.— 


26.— 


32.— 


25.— 


31.— 


18.— 


28.1 


Housewives 


14.— 


17.— 


12.— 


15.— 


20.— 


18.— 


35.— 


14.9 


Without Occupation .... 


13.— 


11.— 


8.— 


9.— 


7.— 


4.— 


6.— 


11.3 


Grand Total 


100.— 


100.— 


100.— 


100.— 


100.— 


100.— 


100.— 


100.0 



With reference to the ethnic Germans already naturalized no statistical information 
is available, other than cumulative figures on naturalization since 1945. 



1 Source: Upper-Austrian Refugee Resettlement Office, Linz. The Occupation Structure shown 
above are estimates based on a representative survey. 
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Table XIX. Occupation Structure of the Ethnic German Refugee 
Employee Labor Force in Austria 1 Compared to other 
Significant Groups 

Date: March 31, 1948 





N on- Naturalized 


Non-Naturalized 2 


Non-Naturalized 




Occupation 


Ethnic Germans 


Non-German since '39 


South Tyroleans 




Total 


thereof 


Total 


thereof 


Total 


thereof 






Male 


Male 


Male 




Absolute 






49,739 


30,181 


13,367 


10,542 


1,892 


1,485 




thereof 


















48,248 


28,812 


12,575 


9,767 


1,650 


1,244 




b. Forestry 


1,491 


1,369 


792 


775 


242 


241 




Industry 


34,103 


30,457 


14,985 


14,144 


5,513 


4,843 




thereof 
















a. Metal Workers .... 


8,380 


8,268 


3,669 


3,659 


1,121 


1,111 




b. Transport 


4,339 


3,993 


3,869 


3,770 


1,140 


1,056 




c. Construction 


6,068 


6,051 


1,892 


1,888 


763 


763 




White Collar 3 


12,897 


8,571 


5,161 


3,879 


1,189 


763 




thereof 
















a. Commer. & Cleric. . . . 


7.528 


4,819 


2,609 


1,905 


917 


595 




b. Professional & Technical 


5,369 


3,752 


2,552 


1,974 


272 


168 




Unskilled 4 


25,370 


18,749 


12,970 


12,103 


2,009 


1,601 




Domestic Service 5 


12,947 


1,479 


3,028 


929 


1,810 


386 




Total 


135,056 


89,437 


49,511 


41,597 


12,413 


9,078 




In 




Agr. & Forestry 


36.8 


33.7 


27.0 


25.4 


15.2 


16.4 




thereof 


















35.7 


32.2 


25.4 


23.5 


13.3 


13.7 






1.1 


1.5 


1.6 


1.9 


1.9 


2.7 






25.3 


34.1 


30.3 


34.0 


44.4 


53.3 




theroef 
















a. Metal Workers .... 


6.2 


9.2 


7.4 


8.8 


9.0 


12.2 






3.2 


4.5 


7.8 


9.1 


9.2 


11.6 






4.5 


6.8 


3.8 


4.5 


6.1 


8.4 




White Collar 


9.5 


9.6 


10.4 


9.3 


9.6 


8.4 




thereof 
















a. Commer. & Cleric. . . . 


5.6 


5.4 


5.3 


4.6 


7.4 


6.6 




b. Professional & Technical 


3.9 


4.2 


5.2 


4.7 


2.2 


1.8 




Unskilled 


18.8 


21.0 


26.2 


29.1 


16.2 


17.6 






9.6 


1.6 


6.1 


2.2 


14.6 


4.3 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 





1 Source: Austrian Ministry for Social Administration, Die Ergebnisse der Besch&ftigten Ztthlung, 
IQ48, Vienna, 1949. 

2 This category comprises the vast majority of Non-German Speaking Refugees in Austria. 
A negligible number of non-German non-refugee aliens who arrived in Austria since 1939 are also 
included. 

3 Comprises categories 25, 26 and 27 of the Austrian Employee Classification as used in 1948. 

4 Includes all categories of unskilled employee labor with exception of agriculture and forestry. 

5 Comprises categories 15, 20 and 22 of the Austrian Employee Classification as used in 1948. 
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German Citizens 


Foreigners in Austria 
prior to 1939 


Austrian Indigenous 


Total 


Total 


thereof 
Male 


Total 


thereof 
Male 


Total 


thereof 
Male 


Total 


thereof 
Male 



Number 



2,389 


1,804 


3,710 


2,342 


240,926 


131,769 


312,023 


178,123 


2,295 


1,713 


3,448 


2,087 


213,604 


105,455 


281,820 


149,078 


94 


91 


262 


255 


27,322 


26,314 


30,203 


29,045 


4,383 


4,039 


8,889 


7,577 


632,906 


539,197 


700,779 


600,257 


1,688 


1,676 


1,952 


1,888 


171,474 


165,162 


188,284 


181,764 


556 


502 


1,217 


1,092 


126,868 


111,859 


137,989 


122,272 


536 


536 


1,282 


1,277 


79,802 


79,465 


90,343 


89,980 


2,726 


1,808 


4,508 


2,758 


348,929 


200,221 


375,410 


218,000 


1,457 


898 


3,025 


1,736 


270,571 


149,319 


286,107 


159,272 


1,269 


910 


1,483 


1,022 


78,358 


50,902 


89,303 


58,728 


1,580 


1,219 


2,197 


1,541 


149,536 


106,117 


193,662 


141,330 


1,390 


160 


2,473 


331 


172,166 


20,049 


193,814 


23,334 


12,468 


9,030 


21,777 


14,549 


1,544,463 


997,353 


1,775,688 


1,161,044 


Percent 


19.1 


20.0 


17.0 


16.1 


15.6 


13.2 


17.6 


15.3 


18.4 


18.9 


15.8 


14.3 


13.8 


10.6 


15.9 


12.8 


.7 


1.0 


1.2 


1.8 


1.8 


2.6 


1.7 


2.5 


35.1 


44.7 


40.8 


52.1 


41.0 


54.1 


39.5 


51.7 


13.5 


18.6 


8.9 


13.0 


11.1 


16.6 


10.6 


15.7 


4.5 


5.6 


5.6 


7.5 


8.2 


11.2 


7.8 


10.5 


4.3 


5.9 


5.9 


8.8 


5.2 


7.9 


5.1 


7.7 


21.9 


20.0 


20.7 


18.9 


22.6 


20.1 


21.1 


18.8 


11.7 


9.9 


13.9 


11.9 


17.5 


15.0 


16.1 


13.7 


10.2 


10.0 


6.8 


7.0 


5.1 


5.1 


5.0 


5.1 


12.7 


13.5 


10.1 


10.6 


9.7 


10.6 


10.9 


12.2 


11.2 


1.8 


11.4 


2.3 


11.1 


2.0 


10.9 


2.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


| 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Trade Unions a 

The Austrian trade unions during the early post-war years 
were initially opposed to ethnic German integration into the 
industrial sector. It was felt, aside from political considerations, 
that the labor market would be glutted with this influx of new 
manpower. Fearing a recurrence of the high industrial unemploy- 
ment suffered in Austria during the 1930's, it was generally 
hoped that the refugees would leave the country as soon as 
possible. 6 Later, however, the following became clear: 

1. The great majority of ethnic German refugees did not 
leave Austria. 

2. Relatively full employment eased the pressure in labor 
circles against their acceptance. 

3. A relatively large portion of the refugee groups were easily 
assimilated. 

The trade unions thus have turned a 180 degree about-face 
during the last several years, advancing integration for the ethnic 
German refugee groups. It is the opinion of some that actually 
the best possibilities for integration of the ethnic German refugees 
exist in the industrial sector. This assertion is based on the 
premise that the Austrian industrial sector has large poten- 
tialities which can, and should, be expanded. Austrian indices 
respecting the balance of payments, currency stabilization, and 
production growth in recent years, give reason for optimism in 
this direction. c 

The special skills and initiative of some of the ethnic German 
refugee groups have enabled them to gain a foothold in certain 
industries in Austria; a number of them have established them- 



a Information concerning Austrian trade unions was obtained by the writer 
during an interview with I. M. Tobin, (Chief, Labor & Social Administration Branch, 
Economic Division, U.S. Embassy, Vienna) September 2, 1953, and H. Kienzl, 
(Spokesman on economic questions Austrian Federation of Trade Unions, Vienna) 
August 27, 1953. 

See also: The Rehabilitation of Austria: 1945-1947, Vol. II, Prepared by the U.S. 
Allied Commission Austria, Vienna, no date, pp. 106-112, and Austria: A Graphic 
Survey, prepared by the Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for Austria, Vienna, 
March 1953, pp. 92, 106. 

b The construction and wood-working trades had the greatest fear of the large 
influx of ethnic German refugees. Wage reductions were feared would result from 
the large supply of labor. Also reduction in construction activity in winter months 
accounted for over 50% of the winter unemployment in post-war years. 

c See Tables XXIII to XXVIII, pp. 129-133. 
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selves in the textile, metal, wood-working, and especially in the 
glass and jewelry trades. 

Gablonz Industry a 

Since the Gablonz Jewelry and Glass Works represents the 
largest refugee industry in Austria, it deserves special mention. 

Prior to World War II, the city of Jablonec (Gablonz) Czecho- 
slovakia, was world renowned for its manufacture of cutglass 
and jewelry which was produced by the approximately 80,000 
inhabitants of that city and its surroundings, who were almost 
all occupied with some phase of this craft. 6 In 1945, over 80 
per cent of this group were expelled. Due to the limited oppor- 
tunities in Austria in 1946-1947 a relatively large number of 
these craftsmen migrated to Bavaria, where they joined other 
Gablonz craftsmen to carry on their trade in Kaufbeuren, 
Germany. Those remaining in Austria established their first 
workshops in barracks-housing in Upper Austria (Linz, Losen- 
steinleiten, Kremsmunster, etc.) and in Styria. In 1947 a move- 
ment succeeded in collecting 40 of the scattered workshops under 
the wing of the "Gablonz Glas- und Bijouteriewarenerzeuger reg. 
GmbH." After an extensive search for centrally located premises, 
Enns (pop. 8446) was chosen, and in 1949 the entire Gablonz 
community left Losensteinleiten for the new location. 

In the spring of 1951 the first permanent living quarters were 
begun by the Gemeinnutzige Wohnbaugesellschaft GmbH der 
Gablonzer Industrie, Enns. At the present time, three apartment 
houses with 1 2 apartments each, have been completed with 1 1 
additional houses comprising 26 units still in development. 

The largest problem has been to obtain credits for capital 
investment in new machinery and the construction of workshops 
for which the Gablonz manufactures have borrowed to date, 
approximately 3 million A/S Counterpart Funds. Moreover, 
additional deliveries of synthetic stones remain a bottleneck. 
Skilled personnel has been limited and permission from the 
Austrian authorities to train apprentices for the jewelry trade 



a Schubert, K., (Director, Glas- und Bijouteriewarenerzeuger reg. GmbH, Enns) 
Interview: September 14, 1953. 
b See Historical, p. 18, para. 2. 
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Table XX. Occupation Structure of the Ethnic German Refugee 
Employee Labor Force in Austria Classified According to 
Land of Origin 1 

Date: March 31, 1948 



Occupation 


Yugo 
Total 


slavia 
thereof 
Male 


c.s 

Total 


>.R. 

thereof 
Male 


Ron 
Total 


lania 

thereof 
Male 


Hue 
Total 


gary 
thereof 
Male 


Absolute 


Agr. & Forestry . . . 
thereof 

a. Agriculture . . . 

b. Forestry .... 

thereof 

a. Metal Workers . 

b. Transport . . . 

c. Construction . . 

White Collar 2 .... 
thereof 

a. Commer. & Cleric. 

b. Professional & 
Technical . . . 

Domestic Service . . . 


22,561 

22,016 
545 

11,851 

2,458 
1,674 
2,239 

2,395 

1,429 

966 
13,145 
5,036 


12,022 

11,545 
477 

10,806 

2,444 
1,573 
2,235 

1,710 

1,047 

663 
9,750 
455 


10,948 

10,593 
355 

9,408 

2,414 
1,156 
1,405 

6,307 

3,926 

2,381 
5,063 
4,284 


6,510 

6,175 
335 

7,829 

2,368 
1,018 
1,405 

4,001 

2,339 

1,662 
3,294 
355 


7,217 

6,896 
321 

4,709 

1,151 
752 
674 

1,198 

651 

547 
4,184 
1,338 


5,417 

5,114 
303 

4,410 

1,147 
719 
672 

862 

466 

396 
3,435 
198 


3,405 

3,346 
59 

1,493 

326 
214 
301 

504 

252 

252 
1,130 
637 


2,435 

2,378 
57 

1,380 

323 
194 
301 

358 

167 

191 
894 
77 


Total 


54,988 


34,743 


36,010 


21,989 


18,646 


14,322 


7,169 


5,144 


In 


Agr. & Forestry . . . 
thereof 

a. Agriculture . . . 

b. Forestry .... 

Industry 

thereof 

a. Metal Workers . 

b. Transport . . . 

c. Construction . . 

White Collar 

thereof 

a. Commer. & Cleric. 

b. Professional & 
Technical . . . 

Unskilled 

Domestic Service . . . 


41.0 

40.0 
1.0 

21.5 

4.5 
3.0 
4.1 

4.4 

2.6 

1.8 

23.9 
9.2 


34.6 

33.2 
1.4 

31.1 

7.0 
4.5 
6.4 

4.9 

3.0 

1.9 
28.1 
1.3 


30.4 

29.4 
1.0 

26.1 

6.7 
3.2 
3.9 

17.5 

10.9 

6.6 
14.1 
11.9 


29.6 

28.1 
1.5 

35.6 

10.8 
4.6 
6.4 

18.2 

10.6 

7.6 
15.0 
1.6 


38.7 

37.0 
1.7 

25.3 

6.2 
4.0 
3.6 

6.4 

3.5 

2.9 
22.4 
7.2 


37.8 

35.7 
2.1 

30.8 

8.0 
5.0 
4.7 

6.0 

3.3 

2.8 
24.0 
1.4 


47.5 

46.7 
.8 

20.8 

4.5 
3.0 
4.1 

7.0 

3.5 

3.5 
15.8 
8.9 


47.3 

46.2 
1.1 

26.8 

6.3 
3.8 
5.9 

7.0 

3.2 

3.7 
17.4 
1.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



1 Source: Austrian Ministry for Social Administration, Die Ergebnisse der Beschaftigten Zahlung, 
1948, Vienna, 1949. 

2 Footnotes 3, 4 and 5 of Table XIX, p. 122, also apply to the above Table. 
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Poland 


U.S.S.R. 


Stateless 


Other 


Total 


Total 


thereof 
Male 


Total 


thereof 
Male 


Total 


thereof 
Male 


Total 


thereof 
Male 


Total 


thereof 
Male 


Number 


997 


761 


506 


426 


3,733 


2,352 


372 


258 


49,739 


30,181 


966 
31 


731 

30 


493 
13 


413 
13 


3,574 
159 


2,204 
148 


364 

8 


252 
6 


48,248 
1,491 


28,812 
1,369 


746 


629 


188 


157 


5,408 


4,992 


300 


254 


34,103 


30,457 


200 
131 
62 


200 
114 
62 


49 
66 
9 


49 
59 
9 


1,689 
280 
1,356 


1,644 
260 
1,345 


93 
66 
22 


93 
56 
22 


8,380 
4,339 
6,068 


8,268 
3,993 
6,051 


690 


440 


338 


189 


1,138 


831 


327 


180 


12,897 


8,571 


382 


235 


99 


53 


612 


416 


177 


96 


7,528 


4,819 


308 
588 
266 


205 
434 
24 


239 
224 
80 


136 
179 
9 


526 
861 
1,189 


415 
635 
342 


150 
175 
117 


84 
128 
98 


5,369 
25,370 
12,947 


3,752 
18,749 
1,479 


3,287 


2,288 


1,336 


960 


12,329 


9,152 


1,291 


839 


135,056 


89,437 


Percent 


30.3 


33.3 


37.9 


44.4 


30.3 


25.7 


28.8 


30.7 


36.8 


33.7 


29.4 
.9 


32.0 
1.3 


36.9 
1.0 


43.0 
1.4 


29.0 
1.3 


24.1 
1.6 


28.2 
.6 


30.0 
.7 


35.7 
1.1 


32.2 
1.5 


22.7 


27.5 


14.1 


16.3 


43.9 


54.6 


23.2 


30.2 


25.3 


34.1 


6.1 
4.0 
1.9 


8.7 
5.0 
2.7 


3.7 
4.9 
.7 


5.1 
6.0 
.9 


13.7 
2.3 
11.0 


18.0 
2.8 
14.7 


7.2 
5.1 
1.7 


11.1 
6.7 
2.6 


6.2 
3.2 
4.5 


9.2 
4.5 
6.8 


21.0 


19.2 


25.3 


19.7 


9.2 


9.1 


25.3 


21.5 


9.5 


9.6 


11.6 


10.3 


7.4 


5.5 


5.0 


4.5 


13.7 


11.4 


5.6 


5.4 


9.4 
17.9 
8.1 


9.0 
19.0 
1.0 


17.9 
16.8 
5.9 


14.2 
18.6 
1.0 


4.3 
7.0 
9.6 


4.5 
6.9 
3.7 


11.6 
13.6 
9.1 


10.0 
15.5 
2.3 


3.9 
18.8 
9.6 


4.2 
21.0 
1.6 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table XXII. Economic and Social Structure of the Austrian Population 1 



Economic Sector 


Total Population 


Economically Active 
Population 2 




1910 


1934 8 


1951 


1910 


1934 8 


1951 


Agriculture & Forestry . . 


Z,U/o,ZZo 


1,842,450 


1,515,945 


1,351,245 


1,223,561 


1,079,647 


Industry & Handicraft. . . 


2, 148,256 


2,265,678 


2,585,587 


1 1 r\ o on 
1, lUOjOlZ 


l,2Uo,949 


1,367,432 


Commerce & Transport . . 


953,674 


849,230 


838,110 


473,673 


421, 196 


436,052 


Professions & Public Serv. . 


a 'X'x on 
4oo,9 \Z 


457,366 


606,339 


242,799 


267,929 


348,166 




ZOi ,704 


193,375 


87,424 


A Q*7 


178,546 


76,269 


Persons of Independent 














means without 


/ ftO, 70U 


791,104 


1,037,266 


OO/, UO 1 


O 1 / ,uzo 


737,626 


professions, pensioners, etc. 














Occupation Unknown 




361,030 


263,234 




264,474 


152,458 


Total 


6,645,984 


6,760,233 


6,933,905 


4,012,097 


4,076,681 


4,197,650 






PERCENTAGE 








Agriculture & Forestry . . . 


31.3 


27.2 


21.9 


33.7 


30.0 


25.7 


Industry & Handicrafts . . 


32.3 


33.5 


37.3 


27.5 


29.6 


32.6 


Commerce & Transport . . . 


14.4 


12.6 


12.1 


11.8 


10.3 


10.4 


Professions & Public Serv. . 


6.5 


6.8 


8.7 


6.0 


6.6 


8.3 




4.3 


2.9 


1.3 


6.3 


4.4 


1.8 


Persons of Independent 














means without 


11.2 


11.7 


14.9 


14.7 


12.7 


17.6 


profession, pensioners, etc. 














Occupation Unknown . . . 




5.3 


3.8 




6.4 


3.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



1 Source: Osterreichisches Statistisches Zentralamt : Osterreichs Bevolkerung in Bild u. Zdhl, 
Vienna, 1953, p. 58. 

2 Includes unemployed. 

3 1934 figures recomputed on basis of 1951 statistical presentation. 



Table XXIII. Austrian Production 6- Employment Indices 

1937 = 100 





1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 2 


Agriculture 














Production 


65.6 


78.6 


91.4 


90.0 


95.3 




Employment 3 . . . . 


88.7 


84.2 


79.4 


76.0 


73.3 


72.7 


Industry 














Total Production . . 


92.3 


122.8 


145.4 


165.5 


167.1 


162.9 


Durable Goods . . . 


109.9 


151.6 


178.6 


210.6 


222.8 


208.1 


Non-Durable Goods . 


75.0 


98.3 


117.3 


127.6 


120.4 


123.2 


Productivity .... 


68.2 


82.1 


91.8 


100.1 


101.7 


102.4 


Employment .... 


135.3 


149.7 


158.3 


165.2 


164.3 


159.0 



1 All source material, unless otherwise indicated, obtained from the Austrian Institute for Economic 
Research, monthly publications. 

2 Average for January through August. 

3 Arbeiterkammer in Wien, Jahrbuch 1952, monthly publications for 1953. 
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Table XXIV. Austrian Price & Wage Indices 





1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


Wholesale Prices 2 
















Foodstuffs 


308 


426 




517 


633 


772 


711 • 


Industrial Materials . 


359 


404 




617 


939 


913 


886 e 


Global Index .... 


326 


418 




553 


742 


822 


774 e 


Cost of Living 8 .... 


321 


412 




465 


595 


696 


659 e 


Worker's Net Earnings 4 


284 


369 




426 


582 


681 


680 5 


Worker's Net Wages 6 . 


324 


401 




455 


631 


723 


723* 



1 Source: Austrian Institute for Economic Research, monthly publications. 

2 March 1938 = 100. 

3 "Nahrungs- & Genussmittel." 

4 August 1938 = 100. 

5 Average: January through August. 

6 April 1945 = 100. 

« Estimated: January through June. 



Table XXV. Selected Austrian Economic Data 





1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


Consumption of Coal 2 . 


132 


146 


143 


154 


141 


129 


Electrical Consumption 3 


305 


278 


343 


397 


434 


445 


Thermic Production 














(10: kwh) 


45 


68 


70 


89 


87 


90 




1,919 


1,936 


1,944 


1,983 


1,938 


1,901 


Unemployed 5 


55 


100 


129 


118 


158 


192 


National Income 6 . . . 


25.3 


34.4 


41.9 


55.6 


62.6 





1 All source material, unless otherwise indicated, obtained from the Austrian Institute for 
Economic Research, monthly publications. 

2 Deliveries expressed in hard coal equivalent. 1937 = 100. 1937 consumption = 412,535 tons. 

3 Total production plus imports minus exports; production of railway and industrial private 
plants excluded. Monthly figures in millions of kwh. 

* Employees in 1000's. For employment figures up to 1952, Arbeiterkammer in Wien, Jahrbuch 
IQ52. 1937 employment = 1,373. 

5 Applicants in 1000's. Applicants in 1937 = 231,313. For 1952: Averages January through 
August. 

8 National income in Billions of Schillings. Source: International Financial Statistics, Washington 
D.C., November 1953. 



has only recently been obtained (September 1953). The current 
plan is to train 20-30 skilled workmen per year, the other semi- 
skilled and unskilled labor being obtained from the refugee 
and Austrian indigenous population. 

Many of the workshops have been financed through Federal 
Government ERP Counterpart loans. The Federal Government 
has contributed an estimated 50% of the total investment in 
credit, the remainder coming from private sources. Usually the 
construction work is carried on by the individual workshop 
owners, otherwise through the Co-operative with the result 
that some 40 workshops have so far been completed in Enns, 
while approximately 20 more are to be finished in 1954. 
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Table XXVI. Yearly Changes in Austrian Gross National Product 
Components 1 

(Constant 1951 Prices) 



In Billion Schillings 





1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 2 


1. 


Gross National Product . . . 


9.1 


7.0 


5.0 


0.3 


— 0.6 


2. 




2.1 


— 4.3 


— 0.3 


— 0.6 


— 1.6 


3. 


Total Resources Available . . 


12.5 


6.3 


5.6 


— 0.4 


— 0.6 


4. 


Personal Consumption .... 


6.1 


3.2 


0.9 


0.5 


0.3 


5. 


Total Invest 


3.4 


— 0.7 


3.3 


— 1.2 


— 2.6 




a. Fixed Invest 


2.7 


2.3 


1.7 


0 


— 1.1 




b. Stocks (& errors & omission) 


.7 


— 3.0 


1.6 


— 1.2 


— 1.5 


6. 


Gov't Consumption 


1.7 


0.2 


0.5 


0.4 


0.1 


7. 




3.4 


— 0.7 


0.6 


— 0.7 


— 1.0 


8. 




1.3 


3.6 


0.9 


— 0.1 


0.6 








In Percent 




1. 


Gross National Product . . . 


20.1 


12.9 


8.2 


0.5 


— 0.9 


2. 


External Deficit 


33.9 


—51.8 


— 7.5 


—16.2 


—51.6 


3. 


Total Resources Available . . 


21.9 


9.1 


7.4 


— 0.5 


— 2.0 


4. 


Personal Consumption . . . 


16.9 


7.6 


2.0 


1.1 


0.6 


5. 


Total Invest 


35.4 


— 5.4 


26.8 


— 7.7 


—18.1 




a. Fixed Invest 


37.0 


23.0 


13.8 




— 7.9 




b. Stocks (& errors & omission) 


30.4 


-100.0 




—75.0 


-375.0 


6. 




29.3 


2.7 


6.5 


4.9 


1.2 


7. 


Imports 


28.8 


— 4.6 


4.1 


— 4.6 


— 6.9 


8. 




23.2 


52.2 


8.6 


— 0.9. 


5.3 



1 Source: Austrian Institute for Economic Research, Vienna. 

2 Preliminary projections. 



The Gablonz industries in Austria now employ about 3,000 
workmen of which 700-800 are ethnic Germans from Gablonz, 
Czechoslovakia, the remainder indigenous citizens. The Co- 
operative now includes 180 member workshops each of which 
is independent and in a sense a competitor of his neighbor, 
although problems common to all are handled by the Co-operative 
as a whole (i.e. centralized buying of raw materials, information 
concerning the trade, foreign markets, advertising etc.). The 
products of the Gablonz industries are 90 per cent for the export 
market. The export figures indicate: 

1949 9 million A/S 

1950 45 „ 

1951 70 „ 

1952 90 „ 
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Table XXVII. Austrian Foreign Trade 1 and Balance of Payments 2 

(1937 = 100) 
(In Millions of U.S. Dollars) 





1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 s 


Value Index in US Dollars 
















82 


221 


160 


244 


243 


212 


Exports 


88 


134 


135 


200 


224 


221 


Volume Index : 
















41 


77 


78 


87 


89 


84 


Exports 


54 


67 


101 


110 


109 


130 


Unit Value Index in US Dollars : 












Imports 


201 


220 


159 


227 


235 


245 


Exports 


164 


209 


134 


179 


202 


177 




—282.9 


—312.2 


— 149.7 


—201.3 


— 147.2 


— 16.1 


Balance of Services . . . 


15.9 


16.8 


17.6 


25.1 


42.7 


64.7 


Current Payment Balance 


—267.0 


—295.4 


— 132.1 


—176.2 


— 104.5 


48.6 


Net Foreign Loans . . . 


12.0 


5.2 


— 2.0 


— 5.5 


— 6.- 


8.3 


Net Change in Value of 














For. Short Term Assets . 


— 19.3 


— 11.2 


— 30.3 


— 8.5 


— 56.- 


— 113.- 




287.0 


300.1 


206.8 


206.0 


105.4 


32.3 


(thereof direct ERP) . . 


(94.3) 


(194.2) 


(119.5) 


(127.6) 


(91.4) 


(30.8) 


Errors & Omissions . . . 


— 12.7 


1.3 


— 42.4 


— 15.8 


61.1 


23.8 


Total 


267.0 


295.4 


132.1 


176.2 


104.5 


— 48.6 



1 Source: Value indices: "Direction of International Trade," joint publication of — Statistical 
Office of the UNO, International Monetary Fund & International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment; also "Economic Bulletin for Europe," Economic Commission for Europe, Vol.5, No. 3. 
Geneva. Volume and unit value indices: "Economic Survey of Europe since the War," & "Economic 
Bulletin for Europe," Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva; and information communicated 
directly by the ECE. 

2 Source: Austrian National Bank, Vienna. 

3 January though June. 

4 Excluding ERP aid. 

5 January through September 1953. 



The estimate of over 100 million A/S is given for the 1953 mark. 

The progress is readily seen, but due to the keen competition 
in this field from other Gablonz craftsmen who have established 
workshops elsewhere, constant improvements in efficiency and 
extensive market research must be made. Much also remains to 
be done in improving working and living conditions; it is esti- 
mated that five years will be needed to complete urgently neces- 
sary housing and workshop improvements. a 

° In the city of Kremsmunster, a large percentage of the Gablonz workers still 
carry on their operations in barracks. This scene is duplicated in other cities such as 
Linz and Steyr. 
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Table XXVIII. Currency, Savings and Credit in Austria 1 
(in Billions of Schillings) 





1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


Currency Circulation 














Fiduciary Issue .... 


5.75 


5.62 


6.22 


7.82 


8.79 


9.41 2 


Other 


5.44 


7.21 


8.26 


9.48 


9.82 


10.59 


Money Supply .... 


11.19 


12.83 


14.48 


17.30 


18.61 


21.00 


Savings Deposits .... 


1.272 


1.670 


2.198 


2.275 


3.310 


4.633 a 


Volume of Credit .... 


3.887 


5.954 


8.410 


11.176 


11.613 


13.122 * 


(Commercial) 














Discount Rate 


3.5 


3.5 


3.5 


5.0 5 


6.0 6 


5.5 7 5.0 8 


Rate of Interest on 














Short Term Loans . . . 


8.5 


8.5 


8.5 


8.6 







1 Sources: Monthly Bulletins, Austrian Institute for Economic Research, Vienna, and Inter- 
national Financial Statistics, November 1953, Vol. Vl/nr. 1 1, p. 44. 

2 For end of August. 

3 September. 

4 October 31. 

5 Raised December 1951. 

6 Raised July 1952. 

7 Lowered January 1953. 

8 Lowered March 1953. 



Handicraft and Independent Trades 

Since the repeal of the Untersagungsgesetz the ethnic German 
refugees have found it somewhat easier to establish independent 
trades. It has been pointed out, however, that further legal 
restrictions on secondary levels must still be eased to improve 
the situation. a 

According to figures obtained from the Austrian Bureau for 
ERP Affairs, 5 branches of refugee manufacturing in Austria 
and handicraft industries have been extended the following ERP 
Credits as of April 1953: 

Mio.AjS 

Refugee Glass Industry .... 14.73° 
Metal Working Industry .... 13.53 

Textile Industry 10.42 

Chemical Industry 3.6 

Others 6.48 

Total 48.78 * 



° Nowak, R., Interview, August 6, 1953, cf. footnote a, p. 82. 

b Magnus, E., (Director, Austrian Bureau for ERP Affairs, Vienna). 

Interview: August 17, 1953. 

c Out of this figure, Gablonz has borrowed 1.56 million A/S. 8.2 went to the 
Tiroler Glasshutte, Leotz Enkel Firm. 

d Erwin Magnus pointed out that the 48.78 million figure was incomplete. 
Gilbert Jager indicates that an estimated 60 million A/S of ERP Counterpart 
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This included loans to 38 industrial establishments, ranging from 
200,000 A/S to 8.2 million A/S. Erwin Magnus stated that others 
not listed, have also been given credits of varying amounts. 
More loans are being made from time to time while the positive 
results of the credits advanced thus far are already being felt 
in Austrian economic life. 

Estimates for the Future 

It had been estimated that approximately 4,000 refugees in 
Austria could be established in independent handicraft occupa- 
tions and another 3,000 in the business trade field. a The capital 
required for establishing a handicraft or business has been esti- 
mated to be between 40,000 and 125,000 A/S. 6 

SUMMARY 

Whether integration policies are advanced in the industrial, 
agricultural or marketing sectors of the Austrian economy, de- 
pends largely on the amount of capital investment available. 
In the case of the refugee population, such funds must necessarily 
come from sources other than their own, as most of them have 
only their skilled training, willingness to work, and very limited 
savings, to apply toward a new enterprise. 

Capital investment for the advancement of refugee industry 
has, unfortunately, been very limited, although a start has 
been made for some by extension of ERP Counterpart Funds. 

Visible trends of the last few years indicate that Austria is 
in a good position to allow a freer play of the forces of compe- 
tition in additional categories of commercial activity, c thus 
opening up opportunities for the ethnic German refugees in an 
expanding economy. 



Funds have so far been spent within the framework of the general investment policy 
for assistance to refugee industry. This represents about 1 % of the total 6,900 mio. 
A/S released by the Austrian Government for investment purposes up to the end of 
1951. The 60 million A/S expenditure was made largely to ethnic German industrial 
undertakings. Jager, G., op.cit., p. 40. 

° Jager, G., op.cit., p. 40. 

h Ibid. 

c Nemschak, F., Osterreichs Wirtschaft in Ubergang von der Stabilisierung zur 
Expansion, Vienna, 1953, pp. 13, 14. 
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C. HOUSING CONDITIONS 

Following World War II, Austria experienced a severe housing 
shortage, similar to that in Western Germany. For the refugee 
population the housing need has begun to be met by new con- 
struction only during the last two years. 

Despite the fact that the total population has not appreciably 
increased over the pre-war period/ other factors account for 
the lack of adequate housing. Not only was a great deal of 
housing destroyed during the latter phases of the second world 
war, but the available housing was not distributed where the 
greatest need existed. Moreover, the migratory trends within 
Austria resulting from the war destruction in Vienna and the 
moderate exodus from territories occupied by the Soviet forces 
have also contributed to the crowded conditions in the Western 
Provinces where these people have been attracted by the rapid 
expansion of industry. 

Linz, for example, has increased its population by over 60 
percent between 1934 and 1951 (1 15,338-184,685) and Salzburg 
by 47.5 per cent (69,767-102,927). Vienna on the other hand has 
declined 15.0 per cent (2,086,815-1,766,102). (In July 1945, the 
population of Vienna was 1 .3 million.) & Vienna which sustained 
42% of the damage done to all Austrian housing during the war, 
contained one third of the total dwellings in Austria prior to 
the war. c 

Housing Control Law 

A further long-run factor bearing upon the housing shortage 
in Austria, especially in Vienna, dates from 1922 when Austria's 
first Housing Control Law was passed. d This law froze existing 
rents at a level which has hardly changed to the present time 
for old housing. The average rent paid in Vienna in 1947 was 
23 schillings per month, or about 3% of the cost of living for 
the average worker and his family. 6 The Housing Control Law 

° See Table III, p. 39. 

6 See Table III, p. 39, and cf. footnote b, p. 41. 
c U.S. Allied Commission Austria, op.cit., p. 93. 

d Neue Zurcher Zeitung, "Das Wohnungsproblem in Osterreich," August 31, 
1925, p. 6., and "Die Mieten- und Wohnbaufrage in Osterreich," February 15, 1929, 
p. 5. 

e U.S. Allied Commission Austria, op.cit., p. 98. 
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was initially adopted to halt inflationary tendencies which 
nevertheless continued while the rent ceilings held firm. 

Ceilings also applied to newly constructed housing during the 
ensuing years, resulting in the virtual throttling of private 
construction. The regulations pertaining to rent were even 
maintained after World War II which amounted to almost no 
rent at all, for some. Two important effects of this policy have 
been the following : a 

1 . Private construction companies ceased to build the normally 
required housing, due to lack of investment incentive in the 
housing sector ( 1 928- 1 938) . 

2. Some tenants who retained possession of their apartments 
or flats were able to live in these almost free of charge. & This 
resulted in the situation where certain individuals enjoyed 
housing far beyond their reasonable needs, whereas others could 
not obtain adequate housing. 

Extraordinary measures were adopted to relieve this situation 
during 1945 in the form of requisitioning and re-distributing 
the available housing. The positive aspect of this policy, how- 
ever, was largely off-set by the influx of the occupation forces 
who requisitioned the best available housing. 

Soon after the cessation of hostilities, large reconstruction 
programs were undertaken, but could not meet the tremendous 
backlog; construction needs are even today reflected by the 
large percentage of labor still engaged in building and the large 
seasonal unemployment during the winter months. c 

Refugee Housing 

Superimposed upon these general conditions was the influx of 
more than 500,000 d refugees who, it was assumed, were temporarily 
on the Austrian scene. It was not generally admitted until some 
five years after the war that they too, for the most part, must 
be permanently housed. 



a U. S. Allied Commission Austria, op.cit., p. 98. 
b Ibid. 

c Osterreichisches Statistisches Zentralamt, Statistisches Handbuch fur die Re- 
publik Osterreich, Vienna, 1952, pp. 19, 211, 212. 

d In addition to the Displaced Persons who were already in Austria during the 
latter stages of the war. 
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This influx did not simply balance the approximately equal 
number of war losses suffered by the Austrian nation, for of 
course with respect to housing, extra housing units were needed 
for the new families. The refugees were largely accommodated 
by Government barracks which were constructed as early as 
1939, originally planned for a life expectancy of 10 years. 

Today approximately 45,000 refugees (35,651 ethnic Germans 
October 1, 1953) still live in State operated barracks. This 
figure however, does not give the whole picture, for it is said 
that an equal number live in private barracks which in many in- 
stances are of poorer quality than the government barracks." 
The so-called Firmen Lager, camps operated by mining and 
construction companies as well as other large firms, are still in 
operation to a great extent. 

When one considers the effect of extended camp life on the 
outlook and social patterns of the individual, it may be generally 
said that these accommodations on a permanent basis are nothing 
short of appalling. 6 The drab surroundings of camp life may 
be tolerable during emergency periods, but the barracks type of 
housing has taken on an ever-more permanent aspect on the 
Austrian landscape; in fact, a few barracks are still in use which 
were built during the first world war. c The danger point is 
reached when the refugee feels there is little hope that he can 
extricate himself from these surroundings. 

Unofficial figures estimate funds expended by the Austrian 
authorities in the interest of refugee housing in the neighbor- 
hood of 25 million A/S for the period 1950-1953. d The 10 million 
A/S ERP Counterpart Allocation for agrarian integration pur- 
poses, e can be reckoned in addition to this estimate. 

Recently various religious organizations have begun to sponsor 
refugee housing projects. Refugee building co-operatives spon- 
sored by the religious f and independent organizations have also 

a Gauss, A. K., (Editor, Neuland, Salzburg) Interview: July 28, 1953. 
h Vernant, J., op. ext., Final Report, p. 133. 

c The large majority of the refugee population who occupy the barracks and 
emergency housing pay rent. This figure sometimes amounts to nearly as much as 
the rent for new housing being due to the very high maintenance costs. 

d Jager, G., (Economic Adviser for the UNHCR) Interview: December 30, 1953. 

e See page 108, ff. 

f The Neusiedler Housing Co-operative was created under the sponsorship of the 
Evangelical Church in Austria. CARITAS, the Austrian catholic welfare organization, 
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been formed. The modest building operations carried on by the 
refugee housing co-operatives during the past two years have 
materially contributed toward alleviating the housing need. 

Housing construction is largely being carried out either by 
those building on their own initiative with personal savings, or 
by housing co-operatives which rely on foreign or Austrian 
federal and state assistance. 

Of the first category, approximately 500 dwellings a have been 
constructed since the end of the second world war. This will 
house an estimated 2,000 of the 400,000 people still living in 
Austria who are Stateless, or were formerly Stateless. 

Among the largest of the refugee housing co-operatives in 
Austria is the Neusiedler Housing Co-op which has recently 
begun extensive building operations using Austrian Federal 
Government loans. International assistance has been received 
from the Lutheran World Federation, Swiss and Norwegian 
Aid to Europe, the Society of Friends, and the Ford Foundation. 
Contributions are placed in a revolving loan fund administered 
by the Neusiedler Co-op for housing construction. 

Under the Neusiedler Plan, a one family house of 4-5 rooms, 
cement-block construction, costs approximately 100,000 A/S. 
The Austrian Federal and State governments will usually match 
the amount which the Co-op is able to raise by independent 
means, at low interest rates (1% annual interest, 1% amorti- 
zation). In addition, the prospective home-owner contributes in 
the form of personal savings and labor on the average of 1 5 to 20 
per cent of the value of the house. When the home owner has 
reduced his debt to 50% of its cost, he is permitted to take over 
the mortgage and may drop his membership in the Housing 
Co-op, paying off the remainder of his debt as stipulated. The 
membership of the Neusiedler Housing Co-op as of December 21, 
1952 was 362. 

The 605 living units built or under construction by the Neu- 
siedler Co-operative were financed as follows : 



has contributed funds and church properties for the construction of nearly 200 
one-family dwellings. (Tonko, P. B., CARITAS, Vienna, Letter, January 15, 1954.) 
The housing association Heimat Osterreich in Salzburg is sponsored by CARITAS. 

° Estimate given by F. Miiller, Director, Neusiedler Housing Co-op., Salzburg, 
Interview, July 31, 1953. 
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International Loans A/S 

Ford Foundation 4,095,992 

Swiss Aid to Europe 1,988,500 

Norwegian Aid to Europe 1,250,000 

Lutheran World Federation 1,102,792 

Hilfwerk Evangelische Kirche .... 180,000 

Society of Friends 50,000 

8,667,284 

Federal, State & Local Aid 

Austrian Federal Government .... 11,000,000 

Land & City of Vienna 5,000,000 

Settlers Contribution 3,000,000 

Building Fund 1,000,000 



20,000,000 

Total 28,667,284 



Approximation of Total New Construction 

Approximately 500 dwellings have been completed so far by 
Cooperative Housing Associations, and approximately 1000 more 
are under construction or planned. a Approximately 500 dwellings 
were completed by individual initiative, since the second world 
war. 

° This estimate is based largely on information from the following Organizations: 

1 . Neusiedler, Gemeinniitzige Bau- und Siedlungsgenossenschaft reg. GmbH. Founded : 
June 1950, Vienna, Living units completed 200; in process 205; planned 200. 
August 1953. 

2. Inter essengemeinschaft Volksdeutscher Heimatveririebener {IV H) Reg., Gemein- 
niitzige Bau-, Wohnungs- und Siedlungsgenossenschaft GmbH, Founded: January 
1950, Vienna, Living units completed 210; in process 32; planned 250. August 
1953. 

3. Siedlungswerk Heimat Osterreich, Founded: March 1951, Graz. Living units 
completed 27; in process 90. September 1953. Heimat Osterreich Graz carries on 
the major part of its work in the agrarian sector loaning funds to refugee farmers 
to lease farms thereby indirectly aiding to increase refugee housing. 

4. Siedlungswerk Heimat Osterreich, Salzburg. Founded: January 1952, Salzburg, 
Living units completed 27; in process 60. July 1953. Sponsored by the Austrian 
Catholic Welfare Organization CARITAS, and has no connection with Heimat 
Osterreich, Graz. 

5. Gemeinniitzige Wohnbau- und Siedlungsgenossenschaft fur deutschsprachige Hei- 
matvertriebene, reg., GmbH, Founded: September 1952, Linz. Living units in 
process of construction 134. September 1953. 

6. Gemeinniitzige Wohnbaugesellschaft GmbH der Gablonzer Industrie, Founded: 
March 1951, Enns. Living units completed 36; in process 26. September 1953. 

Other smaller building co-operatives as well as other religious and voluntary orga- 
nizations also carry on housing construction for the refugees. For example, CARITAS 
has contributed to the building of more than 100 one-family dwellings scattered 
throughout Austria in addition to the Salzburg project mentioned above. 
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Estimated Need 

It is estimated at the present time, that approximately 20,000 
new dwellings would solve the refugee housing problem in 
Austria. Considering the number of refugees still living in 
government administered camps a and an estimated 40,000- 
50,000 living in barracks or equivalent sub-standard housing 
(municipal and Land Province barracks, Firmen Lager, and 
privately owned barracks), the figure of 20,000 new dwellings 
to house adequately the refugee population in Austria, is a 
fair estimate of current needs. 

With the approximately 2,000 housing units already built 
or in the process of construction, & it may be said that approxi- 
mately 10% of refugee housing needs have been met since the 
end of the war. What prospects do the remaining 90% or approxi- 
mately 80,000 refugees have who still urgently require permanent 
housing ? 

The estimated costs of the average one-family dwelling in 
Austria is approximately 110,000 A/S. The usual method of 
financing a refugee dwelling, following the pattern of the Neu- 
siedler Bau- und Siedlungsgenossenschaft, c is as follows : 



A jS 

Federal Government Source 60,000 

(Bundes Wohn- u. Siedlungs Fond) 

Land Province Funds 10,000 

Settlers Contribution in Labor and Savings 20,000 

International Assistance 20,000 



Total 110,000 



The estimated cost of constructing 20,000 dwellings according 
to the above pattern is then 2,200 million A/S. d Dividing this 

° Ca. 35,000 ethnic Germans and 8,000 non-German-speaking refugees. 

b This does not include the 188 dwellings built with ERP Counterpart Funds for 
the integration program in the agrarian sector. 

c Miiller, F., (Director, Neusiedler Bau- und Siedlungsgenossenschaft, Salzburg,) 
Letter, January 2, 1954. Miiller, estimates that for every 20,000-25,000 A/S of 
international or foreign aid, a new dwelling can be constructed on the basis of the 
above figures. Usually the Federal and State funds are dependent upon an initial 
capital base of approximately 20-25%. In most instances the greater part of the 
refugee contribution is in the form of labor. International assistance must be forth- 
coming before the project can begin. 

d In 1952 Gilbert Jager placed the average cost per dwelling at 80,000 A/S and 
estimated at that time, the need for 25,000 units over a 10 year period. Since then, 
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sum over a period of 10 years, an average investment of 220 
million A/S annually would yield 2,000 houses per year for refu- 
gee resettlement purposes. 0 Following the Neusiedler pattern, 
this 220 million sum would be divided as follows : 





mio A jS 


per cent 


Federal Government 


... 120 


55 


State Government 


... 20 


9 


Settlers Contribution 


... 40 


18 


International Assistance . . . . 


... 40 


18 


Total 


... 220 


100 



Advantage of Permanent Construction 

Considering Austria's present economic and financial position 
140 million A/S allotted to refugee housing development is not an 
unreasonable figure when we consider the following points : 

1. The construction of durable housing remains one of the 
most important factors for genuine integration of these homeless 
people in both the agrarian and industrial sectors. 

2. The continued costs in ever-increasing maintenance of 
barracks-type housing now in use because of rapid deterioration, 
having exceeded their anticipated life-span already by several 
years, represents a wastage of public and private funds which 
cannot be ignored. In other words, the tremendous gain in chang- 
ing a present-day welfare investment involving a continual 
drain, into a healthy, long-range building program, must be 
recognized. 

3. The machinery (refugee housing co-operatives already in 
operation and non-refugee construction companies) necessary 
for an enlarged program already exists. 

4. The possibility of obtaining international assistance depends 
in large measure upon how much the Austrian Government is 
prepared to do. 

costs have increased somewhat but the cost estimate of 1 10,000 A/S per unit may be a 
little too high for many of the housing requirements would be filled by apartment 
houses which are approximately 20,000 A/S less per unit than an independent one- 
family dwelling. 

° Jager, G., op.cit., p. 30. If 2500 houses were constructed annually for the refugee 
population this would represent approximately 10% of the 1951-52 total housing 
construction in Austria. In Jager's opinion this figure is not excessive considering 
the urgent need among this group. 
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5. The examples set by Finland and the Federal Republic 
of Germany, although the specific problems are in many ways 
different, nevertheless give adequate ground to state that much 
more can be done to solve one of the most vexing problems in 
Austria today. 

6. A consolidation of effort would be beneficial as well as 
a Refugee Credit Institution for the overall program. a 

7. To be successful, the program must have the approval and 
assistance of the refugees themselves, best effected through 
their participation in policy decisions of the project. 

SUMMARY 

A serious general housing shortage has resulted largely from 
war devastation, inappropriate rent control laws, and the shifts 
of population within, as well as the influx into Austria since 
1945. 

Surmounting the initial paralysis in refugee housing construc- 
tion, action has recently been taken by governmental and non- 
governmental agencies. Foremost among the refugee housing 
co-operatives, is the Neusiedler Co-operative which has completed 
200 dwellings, has 205 under construction (as of August 1953), 
and is planning an additional 200. Foreign aid, essential to new 
housing construction for integration purposes in Austria, has 
been forthcoming from the Ford Foundation, Swiss and Nor- 
wegian Aid to Europe, Lutheran World Federation, Society of 
Friends, Evangelische Fliichtlingshilfe, as well as from the Aus- 
trian Federal and State Government and contributions from the 
settlers themselves. 

It is estimated that only 10 per cent of the requirements have 
been met with an additional 20,000 dwellings still needed by the 
homeless refugee population. Taking into account, among other 
things, the already established building and loan machinery, 
the successful examples of such countries as Finland and 
Germany, and the current economically and financially favorable 
conditions in Austria, it is difficult not to expect Austria to 
make a concentrated effort to solve one of her most vexing 
problems. 



° See Credit and Finance, p. 153. 
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D. WELFARE ASSISTANCE 

The generally critical conditions, bordering on famine, in 
Austria during 1945 and 1946, were felt by both the refugee 
groups and the indigenous population, especially in Vienna. a 
The crop failure during 1945 reduced the harvest to 50 per cent 
of the prewar level necessitating emergency food shipments. 6 
In addition, to the 1.2 million displaced persons and ethnic 
German refugees in Austria, tens of thousands of indigenous 
population surged into Western Provinces and could also have 
been classified as "refugees" insofar as they too needed emergency 
aid. It is not an overstatement that during 1945 nearly the whole 
civilian population in Austria was destitute; food, shelter, 
clothing and hospitalization were available only to a very 
limited extent. c 



° U.S. Allied Commission Austria: op.cit.; "The forces which freed Austria from 
the political bonds with Nazi Germany also snapped the food controls. Food distri- 
bution and farm operations became almost paralyzed as the Allied troops moved in. 
Administrative channels, so necessary for food control, collapsed. Transportation 
facilities had become almost non-existent because of wholesale requisitioning by 
the German Army and then by destruction in the course of military operations. 
Many food-processing plants were destroyed . . . 

"during May, June and July 1945, Vienna acquired the questionable distinction 
of being the hungriest city in Europe. There was practically no organized distribution 
of food . . . 

"In retrospect, it is difficult to see how the urban population managed to keep 
alive through the summer of 1945. . . Dysentery was prevalent with a death rate 
of 20% of dysentery cases. Infant mortality rate in Vienna rose to 350 per 1,000 in 
July 1945, compared to the pre-war rate of 67." pp. 23, 25. 

b U.S. Allied Commission Austria, op.cit., "The hungry people had looked forward 
to the 1945 harvest, but this too was a bitter disappointment. It was Austria's worst 
crop failure in contemporary history... the U.S. Element imported 208,400 net 
long tons of food under its "Disease and Unrest" program between July 1945 and 
March 1946. People obtained unofficial supplementation to the official ration. The 
sources were canteens operated by voluntary societies, factory meals, and the black 
market. 

"Throughout both the military and UNRRA phase of responsibility, school 
children, pregnant and nursing women, hospital patients, seriously undernourished 
children and persecuted minorities received additional food, supplementary to the 
official ration. The U.S. Element and the American Red Cross were responsible for 
the greater portion of this special aid. Other groups which aided were the Inter- 
national Red Cross, Swedish Welfare Committee, Danish Welfare Committee, Swiss 
Relief Committee, CARITAS, and the Society of Friends." p. 25. 

c U.S. Allied Commission Austria, op.cit., "In the spring of 1946 it became apparent 
that even the low estimate of food availabilities from the poor crops of 1945 would 
have to be revised downward. Indigenous food supplied about 250 calories per 
person per day. Since the supplies available to the Allies were not sufficient to main- 
tain the 1,550 calories ration, the ration thus had to be reduced to 1,200 calories for 
the normal consumer. It remained at that level until the 1946 crops were available." 
p. 26. 
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After the critical years 1945 and 1946, the indigenous popula- 
tion slowly a took up where they had left off. This, however, 
was not the case with the refugee populance who had to continue 
living in "provisional" lodgings maintained to a great extent 
by welfare assistance. Although they were conscripted for farm 
and reconstruction work, 6 their presence was considered tem- 
porary, which was true to the extent that a very large segment 
of the displaced person population was repatriated or emigrated 
after a relatively short time. 

Uncertain Status of the Ethnic Germans 

It was realized only after several years, that a sizable group 
of refugees, the majority ethnic Germans, would remain. Due 
largely to the uncertain status of this group, little thought was 
given to integrating permanently these people and yet at the 
same time, the regular international welfare and emigration 
institutions (UNRRA and IRO) did not include them in their 
Mandate. c 

The burden of emergency aid for the ethnic German refugees 
thus fell to a financially handicapped Austrian Government and 
the voluntary agencies. Practically speaking "permanent emer- 
gency aid" became necessary as this group, and the "residual" 
DP refugees, were unable to extricate themselves from their 
dependent position. Although some thousands in the ensuing 
years, left by clandestine migration to Western Germany, and 
others emigrated through legal channels, political, economic 
and sociological factors allowed only relatively few to become 
firmly rooted in Austria up to 1950. Conditions have only 
improved since then in that the soil has now been prepared for 
wider integration in the future. Only within the last two years 
have plans been laid and modest steps taken toward a per- 
manent solution of the ethnic German refugee problem in Austria, 



a "It was not until 1952, however, that the chronic scarcity of livestock products, 
milk, meat, eggs and other dairy products which had prevailed in Austrian since 
1938, finally came to an end. Derationing of sugar became effective November 1, 
1952." Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for Austria, Report on Austria, 1952. 
Vienna, 1953, p. 75. 

6 See p. 106, para. 2. 

c See Legal, pp. 71, 72. 
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and with it a gradual diminishing of the need for emergency 
welfare aid. 

Voluntary Welfare Agencies 

The religious and non-sectarian voluntary agencies, active in 
Austria, especially during the initial period of crisis in 1945-46, 
prevented the perishing of thousands of destitute refugees." 
They were almost the only organizations which administered 
relief to the ethnic German refugee group. In addition to tem- 
porary material assistance and spiritual guidance, many of the 
voluntary organizations expanded their activities to include 
almost every conceivable type of basic material and non-material 
assistance. 

After 10 years of service in Austria, the voluntary agencies 
occupy an important place among the refugee population. When 
emergency aid was no longer of primary importance, the emphasis 
was shifted to integration activities and to assisting in emi- 
gration procedure in close liaison with the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration. In their outstanding service, 
the voluntary organizations have shown remarkable flexibility 
in striving to meet the long range needs as well as to continue 
the emergency relief which is still necessary to many. 6 



a See Sztankowits, M., Das Fluchtlingsproblem Osterreichs, op.cit., (unpublished) 
6 Listed below are the total voluntary and religious welfare organizations active in 
Austria : 

I. Austrian Welfare Institutions administering Aid to Refugees-. 

Austrian Red Cross; Evangelische Fluchtlingshilfe; Osterreich Caritas Zentrale; 
Osterreichische Fursorge u. Wohlfahrtsverband; Volkshilfe; Stiftung Soziales 
Friedenswerk. 
II. European Welfare Organizations: 

Norwegian Aid to Europe, Ostpriesterhilfe, Redd Barna; Swiss Aid to Europe. 

III. American Welfare Organizations: 

American Friends Service Committee (AFSC) ; American Fund for Czecho- 
slovak Refugees (AFCR); American Joint Distribution Committee (AJDC); 
American Polish War Relief (APWR); Brethren Service Committee; Co- 
operative for American Remittances Everywhere (CARE); Ford Foundation; 
International Rescue Committee (IRC); Mennonite Central Committee (MCC); 
National Catholic Welfare Conference (War Relief Services) (NCWC); United 
Ukrainian American Relief Committee (UUARC); Volkswohl (The agency of 
the Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief). 

IV. International Relief Organizations: 

International Red Cross; International Social Service (ISS). 

League of National Red Cross Societies; Lutheran World Federation (LWF); 

World Council of Churches; World ORT Union; World's YMCA/YWCA. 
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Because the majority of the welfare organizations in Austria 
were initially created to extend welfare and relief aid to special 
groups, only certain ones are of special significance with respect 
to the ethnic German refugees. 

Religious and relief organizations active in Austria of primary 
importance to the ethnic German refugees include : 

1. CARITAS of Austria 

2. Evangelische Fluchtlingshilfe 

3. Ford Foundation 

4. Lutheran World Federation 

5. National Catholic Welfare Conference 

6. Swiss Aid to Europe 

7. World Council of Churches 

Voluntary agencies of secondary importance to the ethnic 
German refugees include : 

1. American Friends Service Committee 

2. Austrian Red Cross 

3. Austrian Welfare Asso. Volkshilfe 

4. Brethren Service Committee 

5. Co-operative for American Remittance Everywhere 
(CARE) 

6. Foundation: Soziales Friedenswerk 

7. International Red Cross 

8. League of National Red Cross Societies 

9. Menonite Central Committee 

10. Norwegian Aid to Europe 

1 1 . Ostpriesterhilfe 

12. Volkswohl (Agency for Methodist Com. for Overseas 
Relief) 

13. Worlds YMCA/YWCA 

The welfare and integration assistance extended to the ethnic 
German refugees by the welfare agencies in Austria may be 
grouped under three headings : 

I. Direct Welfare Aid 

1. Supplying of food, shelter and clothing 

2. Care for the aged and disabled (hard core cases) 

3. Medical attention for women and children 

V. Others: 

Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society (HIAS); Jewish Agency for Palestine (HAFP); 
Venezuelan Childrens project. 

Source: Berichte u. Informationen, Salzburg, Nr. 350, April 3, 1953 pp. 1-6. 
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4. Education, recreation and social opportunities for youth 

5. Legal advice and liaison work for the individual refugee 
with the government and other official agencies 

II. Local Resettlement and Integration Assistance 

1 . Loans and contributions for housing construction 

2. Loans and field service tasks for agrarian and industrial 
undertakings, or other business enterprises 

3. Distribution of grants to individual refugees and refugee 
organizations from international organizations or welfare 
agencies 

4. Placement services for unemployed 

III. Emigration Assistance and Resettlement Abroad 

1 . Processing and preparation of emigration papers 

2. Establishing contacts for placement of refugees in other 
countries in co-operation with ICEM 

3. The providing of contributions and loans for resettlement 
abroad 

It is practically impossible to determine the total amount of 
welfare aid which the above organizations have expended espe- 
cially for the ethnic German refugees because as a rule, no 
distinction is made with regard to ethnic background, religion, 
or nationality by the agencies assisting mixed groups, and 
moreover, the type of assistance may have been monetary or 
equally necessary gifts of clothing, food, legal advice, social 
guidance, emigration processing, spiritual guidance, or in other 
cases the organization may contribute the work involved in 
distributing material which other agencies have given them. 

Suffice to say that tens of millions of dollars worth of goods 
and other welfare services have been extended to the refugee 
population since 1945. The global sum has been estimated to be 
in excess of 40 million U.S. dollars. ° 

Welfare Aid by the Austrian National Government 

Since 1946, the Austrian Government has concerned itself 
mainly with the maintenance and care of the refugee population 
housed in the Government administered camps. This has involved 
enormous expenditures relative to the financial position of the 
Austrian Government, especially in the earlier years. 

a Folbert, O., "Die Tatigkeit der Hilfsorganisationen in Osterreich," Berichte und 
Informationen, Salzburg, Nr. 350, April 3, 1953, pp. 1-6. 
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It has been estimated that in the vicinity of 2 billion schillings a 
have been spent for refugee welfare purposes since 1945. A brief 
resume of Austrian governmental expenditures can be seen below : 



I. Camp Upkeep and Administration : AjS 1946-1953 

A. Maintenance Costs ......... 99,519,065. — 

B. Rent and Operational Costs 110,567,734. — 

C. Personnel 189,259,332.— 

II. Direct Welfare Aid : 

A. Verpflegung (Maint., support, food) . . . 250,558,178. — 

B. Hospitalization & sanitarium aid .... 32,665,666. — 

C. Aid by physicians & other welfare . . . 46,571,163. — 

III. Costs for Subsidization of Emigration 

A. Transportation, B. Documentation . . 98,978,159. — 

IV. Contributions to IRO 50,500,000.— 

Total 878,619,297.— 



The financial statement as shown above, includes aid for both 
the ethnic German and non-German-speaking refugees. It may 
be assumed that the larger portion of these expenditures were 
made on behalf of the ethnic Germans for they have been 
numerically superior in the camp population. 6 Expenditures in 
the form of loans made for permanent integration projects, if 
they may be classified as welfare, have been in comparison small 
indeed, amounting to hardly more than 60 million A/S. c In 
addition, 10 million A/S for the ERP project in the agrarian 
sector, and an estimated 25 million A/S for refugee housing 
credits d brings the total to slightly less than 100 million A/S 
(approximately 4 million U.S. dollars) in loans. 

Although the number of camps has been reduced from 100 



° Magnus, E., (Director of Austrian Bureau for ERP Affairs, Vienna) Interview: 
August 17, 1953. This sum is estimated on the basis of the 1952 Austrian schilling. 

Also see: Just, A., "Die Fluchtlingsfursorge in Osterreich," Schrif treihe : Die 
Offentliche Filrsorge in Einzeldarstellungen, published by Vienna Magistrate, Heft 1, 
1951, pp. 1-15. 

6 Up to 1950, however, out of a total 546,952,566. — A/S., 324,837,541. — A/S 
was used for the non-German-speaking refugee group. Just, A., op.cit., p. 7. 
0 Jager, G., op.cit., p. 40. 

d Jager, G., (Economic Adviser to the UNHCR, Geneva) Interview: December 30, 
1953. This figure is the unofficial estimate of Austrian governmental credit as- 
sistance given for refugee permanent housing projects for the years 1950-1953. 
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to 78 a maintenance costs are mounting due to the rapid disinte- 
gration of these units. 

Permanent Welfare vs/ Integration 

As long as no real solution is worked out due to a lack of 
sufficient capital for permanent integration programs, the indi- 
vidual refugee must continue to receive short term welfare aid 
on a hand-to-mouth basis ; the longer this remains the case, the 
greater the tendency for the individual to accept this condition 
and become a permanent public charge. 

Moreover, expenditures for direct welfare do not, as a rule, 
flow back into the coffers of the welfare agencies, as does a large 
segment of the funds for permanent integration schemes which 
may be given out in the form of loans. The permanent integration 
also represents an investment which brings returns when the 
individual is brought back into society as a productive being. 
He is morally benefited as well, being helped to help himself. 

Co-ordination of Activities 

As there are over 35 voluntary organizations on the Austrian 
welfare scene, co-ordination of activity between the agencies 
themselves, the voluntary agencies and the governmental and 
intergovernmental agencies is a very important consideration 
as duplication of effort is thus minimized. 

The problem of co-ordinating the activities of the voluntary 
agencies themselves appears to have worked out very well 
considering the number of organizations involved; however, 
further improvements may be realized by cultivating mutual un- 
derstanding among them, and to prevent deterioration of their 
relationships. Here the initiative perhaps lies more with the 
larger institutions. 

Co-ordination efforts with the various governmental and 
national and international organizations presents problems 
of a similar nature. In this instance, however, the initiative 
appears to lie more with the Government institutions who 
have, as a result of their central position, a generally better 



0 October 1, 1953. 
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overall picture. Possessing agencies to carry out studies and 
surveys, it could be possible for the Federal and Land Province 
institutions to give specialized aid to the voluntary organizations 
and to direct co-ordination efforts so that all the voluntas 
organizations could work most efficiently toward the common 
goal of solving the many and varied problems inherent in the 
complete solution of the refugee question. 

Close co-operation between the voluntary agencies and the 
Austrian governmental offices on the federal, land, and municipal 
level, has been sought. In some instances the authorities have 
been criticized for their tendency to remain detached from the 
concerns of the voluntary agencies. This criticism may be valid 
in part, as similar problems exist within the government itself, 
in that no central office is in charge of all activities concerning 
the refugee population. a 

Hindrances to co-ordination have been (a) the legacy of Article 
5 of the Allied Control Agreement which theoretically reserves 
the right for all refugee matters to be handled by the Occupation 
Forces, and (b) the uncertain status of the refugees in Austria 
until almost 1950. 

Some steps have already been taken toward co-ordination, for 
example, the work of the UNHCR is done in close collaboration 
with the voluntary agencies, governmental and occupation 
authorities. Funds can thus be dispensed where most urgently 
needed. Another example is the emigration activity which the 
voluntary agencies carry out in close co-operation with the 
ICEM in processing emigrants and the financial arrangements 
explained earlier. A third very important consideration is the 
co-ordination of the voluntary agencies through the Voluntary 
Agencies Liaison Office, established for the purpose of main- 
taining contact with the Western Occupation Forces. 

SUMMARY 

The demand for emergency relief aid by both the indigenous 
population and the influx of refugees during the critical years 
1945 and 1946, reached unprecedented proportions necessitating 
international assistance. 



a See Political, pp. 168, 169. 
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Refugee relief was administered under three major divisions: 
rehabilitation, emigration and legal protection were carried out 
by the UNRRA and IRO ; the maintenance of camps was largely 
the concern of the Austrian Government; and a wide range of 
social welfare services were largely performed by the thirty-five 
voluntary and religious organizations active in Austria. 

The uncertain status of the ethnic German refugee groups 
(being considered temporarily on Austrian soil by the indigenous 
authorities, and being excluded from the initial phases of inter- 
national assistance) confused and discouraged clear-cut action 
for their assimilation. 

Co-ordination has developed among the relief agencies, govern- 
ment offices and international organizations, although it would 
appear that more remains to be done to assist all concerned to 
work most efficiently toward the common goal of solving the 
many and varied problems inherent in the complete solution 
of the refugee question. 

E. REFUGEE FINANCE INSTITUTIONS AND PROJECTS 

The subject of finance has been touched upon in almost every 
chapter dealing with the short and long term general welfare of 
the refugee population in Austria. Even so, some special con- 
sideration must be given this problem, for without the prospect 
of large-scale financial assistance in some form, especially credit, 
it appears that integration efforts in Austria will remain very 
limited indeed and projected plans offering a solution to the 
refugee situation will never advance beyond the theoretical phase. 

Aside from the amount of financial assistance necessary for 
the integration of the refugee population in Austria, the question 
of establishing a credit institution for this purpose has been 
tossed about for some time. At present there is no nation-wide 
credit institution in Austria which caters especially to the needs 
of the refugee population as is the case in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 0 A small, locally operated institution worthy of 
mention, however, is the credit system of the Heimat Oesterreich 
in Graz. 



a Bank fur Vertriebene und Geschddigte, AG, Bad Godesberg. 
(Originally located in Bonn). 
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Refugee Finance in Styria 

Heimat Oesterreich is a non-political, non-denominational 
association concerned with the integration of the expellee popu- 
lation in Austria a . Heimat Oesterreich has thus far dispersed 
some 2.3 million A/S in credits for integration purposes in the 
Styria agrarian sector and for housing construction. 6 Extension 
of farm credits to refugees is carried on by Heimat Oesterreich 
in co-operation with the Steirische Bauernkasse and the Steirische- 
Burgschaftsgenossenschaft. The function of the three organizations 
is roughly as follows : 

When Heimat Oesterreich obtains funds from agencies, such as 
the Ford Foundation or Norwegian Aid to Europe, these funds 
are placed on account at the Steirische Bauernkasse. The Steiri- 
sche Bauernkasse, a long established banking institution for the 
farm population in Graz, handles the monetary transactions for 
the credits given to refugees which requires a certain amount of 
security, ordinarily difficult, if not impossible, for the individual 
refugee to raise, were it not for the Steirische Burgschaftsgenossen- 
schaft. c 

Financial support was given the "mutual guarantee co-op' ' 
{Steirische Burgschaftsgenossenschaft) by the Land Chamber for 
Agriculture and Forestry, and the Styria Co-operative Organiza- 
tions. These groups contributed a total of 600,000 A/S as a 
guarantee ; the ethnic Germans also contributed several thousands. 

The three organizations co-operate thus : d 

1. Heimat Osterreich gathers the funds. 

2. The Steirische Bauernkasse parcels out the loans. 

3. The Steirische Burgschaftsgenossenschaft maintains reserves 
guaranteeing loans made. 

Up to the present time, over 2 million A/S have been given out 
on loans, and the repayment moral has been reported as very 
good. The 7% interest rates 6 in the agrarian sector are 2% under 

° Pietsch, M., Tdtigkeitsbericht des Siedlungswerkes Heimat Osterreich, Graz. 
(Period March 1951-July 1953) and Wedenig, E., (Social worker, Heimat Osterreich, 
Graz) Interview: September 7, 1953. 

b Neuland, Salzburg, December 19, 1953, p. 5. 

c Created in the spring of 1951 and similar to the Schweizerische Darlehenskasse 
und Burgschaftsgenossenschaft for farmers in Brugg. 

d Auner, Alfons, (Director, Steirische Burgschaftsgenossenschaft, Graz), Interview: 
September 5, 1953. 

« September 1953. 
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the usual interest rates given by the Steirische Bauernkasse. For 
loans used in business ventures, or the handicraft trade, 9% in- 
stead of the usual 1 1 % is charged. The high rate of interest is 
considered necessary because (a) interest on savings-accounts 
paid by the Bauernkasse are 4 1 / 2 % annually /3 month term; 
4 3 / 4 % annually/6 month term; and 5 1 / 4 % annually if one year 
or over; (b) liquidity requirements of the Steirische Bauernkasse 
are 50 per cent. a 

The capital of the Biirgschaftsgenossenschaft was somewhat over 
600,000 A/S in September 1953. Theoretically, ten times this 
amount could be lent in accordance with the regulations of the 
Biirgschaftsgenossenschaft, but according to the Director, the 
reserve capital will not be expanded more than five times, per- 
miting the circulation of 3 million A/S in loans to the refugee 
population. b 

The Steirische Bauernkasse and Steirische Biirgschaftsgenossen- 
schaft are limited to the Land Province of Styria. Heimat Oester- 
reich on the other hand, is authorized to extend itself to all of 
Austria. In order to carry on their work in other provinces, 
however, support must be obtained from credit institutions in 
those provinces. This has been sought in Upper Austria during 
the last few years without success. 

Refugee Bank for All Austria 

At present, there is no nation-wide credit institution in Austria 
such as the Bank fur Vertriebene unci Geschddigte AG, in Germany 
which caters especially to the needs of the refugee population. 
This has been proposed by refugee leaders, as well as suggested 
in a plan developed by Gilbert Jaeger 0 during 1952, to assist 
the integration of refugees in Austria. Arguments for and against 
the establishment of a refugee banking institution in Austria 
have been repeatedly aired. 

The principal arguments against such a project have been, (a) 
the lack of base capital (10 million A/S) required by the Austrian 
authorities to establish a savings and credit institution of this 
type, (b) it is maintained that Austria already has too many 

a Auner, A., cf. footnote d, p. 152. 
b Auner, A., cf. footnote d, p. 152. 
c Jager, G., op.cit., p. 52. 
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banking institutions, (c) that the creation of a further credit 
institution would reduce the transactions of the existing banks, 
(d) that the refugee problem is too small in Austria to warrant 
an extra banking institution, (e) that a bank established primarily 
for refugees would set this group apart and work against genuine 
integration. 

Although the arguments are in a certain sense imposing, they 
are by no means the complete story. With regard to the base 
capital needed, it is maintained that if the refugees could pool 
their resources which are available at the present time, a large 
part of the 10 million base capital could be raised. It is said 
the remainder could be raised by ear-making some ERP Counter- 
part Funds for this purpose. a 

Answering the assertion that the existing banking institutions 
are sufficient to take care of the refugee needs, the special cir- 
cumstances of the refugee cannot be overlooked. Gilbert Jaeger 
points out, 'The super-abundance of savings banks in Austria is 
an undoubted fact, but unless these banks are capable of properly 
fulfilling their functions as collectors of savings and distributors 
of credit — which is by no means the case, owing to the general 
economic and financial situation — is not a valid point. Even 
assuming a satisfactory upward swing in the trend of small-scale 
saving, it will probably be a long time before existing savings 
banks and similar institutions are in a position to grant refugees 
loans appropriate in amount, in redemption period, and in rate of 
interest to the requirements of integration/ ' b 

It may be true that special assistance would initially tend 
to crystalize the refugee group, however, it is obvious that if 
the refugee bank is successful in its basic purpose, the extention 
of credits will disperse the refugee group into permanent locations 
and enterprises. Socially, economically and politically they 
will thus be elevated from a level conducive to radicalism. c 

With regard to the number of refugees in Austria being too 
small to be considered apart, it is true that the absolute number 
is nowhere near that of Western Germany, but the number 

a The German Expellee-Bank operated almost entirely with ERP Funds during 
its initial period. See, Vertriebenen-Dank AG, Erster Jahresbericht, Geschaftsjahr 
1950, Bonn, p. 1 1. 

b Jager, G., op.cit., p. 34. 

c See Social & Psychological, pp. 174, 175. 
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to fall within the scope of a refugee bank service includes not 
only the non-naturalized ethnic German and non-German-speak- 
ing refugees and possibly South Tyroleans, but those who have 
already been naturalized as well, raising the number of persons 
coming under consideration to over 400,000. a 

The Finnish refugee population which was absorbed by that 
nation, also was numerically in the neighborhood of 400,000 and 
it is maintained that the banking institution used by the Finns 
for financial assistance to the refugee population was an essential 
asset for integration purposes. 

In Germany, the outstanding success of the Bank fur Vertrie- 
bene und Geschadigte AG, may be measured by the expansion of 
the bank's activities since its establishment May 12, 1950. The 
balance at the end of 1950 was 122 million DM, at the end of 
1951, 443 million DM, and at the close of 1952, 760 million DM. b 

Although all the problems in Austria are not identical with 
those in Finland and Germany these successful examples do 
indicate the general practicality of such an institution. At any 
rate, a great deal of valuable experience by these pioneer projects 
stands available for Austrian use. 

Organization of Refugee Credit System in Austria 

Gilbert Jaeger indicates some of the prerequisites of a credit 
institution for refugee integration in Austria as follows : c 

1 . It should be a public institution. 

2. It should include representatives of all the interested parties, 
i.e., Austrian public authorities, foreign lender, the refugee 
leadership, etc. 

3. The Bank fur Vertriebene und Geschadigte AG of the Federal 
Republic of Germany could be used as a pattern. 

The transaction of loans would be made through the local 
banking institutions. d For security, an arrangement similar to 

a Many former refugees now Austrian citizens are economically no better off than 
the non-naturalized. Generally speaking, the need of the non-naturalized may be 
greater, but this is only in degree. 

6 See Yearly Reports, 1950-52. Bank fur Vertriebene u. Geschadigte. 

c Jager, G., op.cit., p. 52. 

d The German institution now carries on transactions with over 5,000 credit in- 
stitutions scattered throughout the Federal Republic of Germany. The expellees bank 
operated almost entirely with ERP funds during the initial period of operations. 

Bank for Expelled Persons and Sufferers from Damage, A Report of the Managers 
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that of Heimat Oesterreich, described previously, and its rela- 
tionship with the Steirische Biirgschaftsgenossenschaft may be 
worked out, mainly for personal loans. The real estate loans 
which make up a large proportion of integration loans could be 
mortage loans against real security. 

Jaeger gives the following means by which the refugee credit 
institution could finance its operation : a 1 . the Austrian money 
market, 2. public funds, 3. ERP Counterpart funds, 4. refugee 
savings, 5. appeal to foreign capital, and 6. private interna- 
tional relief organizations. 

The UNHCR Integration Plan, known as the Jaeger Plan, 
indicated the need for integrating 81,000 families in the Austrian 
economy divided into the following occupational categories: 
18,000 in the agrarian sector; 45,000 in industry; 4,000 in handi- 
craft; 3,000 in shopkeeping trades, and 11,000 in independent 
professions. 6 The cost of this program was estimated to be 4,500 
million A/S spread out over a 10 year period. The chief obstacle 
to date has been the lack of initial capital. 



Table XXIX. Estimated Capital Required for Integration of Refugees 
in Austria 1 



Purpose 


Number of 


Unit Cost 


Total Cost 


Cases 


in A/S 


in mio. A/S 


Agriculture 








New Farms 


1,000 


600,000 


600 


Purchase of Farms 


1,000 


250,000 


250 


Leasing of Farms 


6,000 


50,000 


300 




10,000 


80,000 


800 


Handicrafts 


4,000 


50,000 


200 


Trade 


3,000 


100,000 


300 


Professions (non- agricultural) . . . 


600 


50,000 


30 




25,000 


80,000 


2,000 



Total 4,480 2 



1 Jaeger, G., op. cit., HCR/RS/3., p. 37 (This table includes the estimated requirements of the 
total refugee population in Austria as drawn up by Gilbert Jaeger in 1952). 

2 Approximately 173 million U.S. dollars. 

The most serious drawback to the implementation of the 
Jager Plan has been the Austrian Government's reluctance to 

covering the year 1953. See Chapter 8, "The Banking Channels Used," p. 88. Also see: 
Vertriebenen Bank AG, 1. Jahresgang, Geschaftsjahr 1950, (May 12, 1950-December 
31, 1950), Bonn; and Bank fur Vertriebene und Geschddigte, 2 Jahresbericht, (January 
1-December 31, 1951) Bad Godesburg. The name of the Bank was changed in 1951 
as well as location. 

° Jager, G., op.cit., pp. 38 to 48. 

b Jager, G., op.cit., p. 11. 
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carry it out because of financial limitations. a On the other 
hand " . . . it is unlikely that foreign capital will be attracted to 
Austria until a comprehensive plan for the absorption of the 
refugees has been carried into execution by the Government or 
has at least been put in hand." & This would suggest that the 
initiative must be taken by the Austrian Government. c 

SUMMARY 

The foremost problem to be solved in the integration of the 
refugee population in Austria is the need for large-scale financial 
assistance and the proper direction of its use. Although at 
present, funds are disseminated through numerous governmental 
and non-governmental channels, largely for welfare assistance, 
no steps have been taken to establish a central banking institution 
capable of "granting refugee loans appropriate in amount, in 
redemption period, and in rate of interest to the requirements of 
integration." d 

An example of a successful refugee finance association on a 
small scale is the Heimat Oesterreich working in co-operation with 
the Steirische Bauemkasse and the Steirische Biirgschaftsgenossen- 
schaft. This action is, however, limited to the Land Province 
Styria at the present time. 

Other successful banking institutions for refugee loans are 
found in Germany and Finland. For Austria the UNHCR Inte- 
gration Plan pointed out the need for the integration of 81,000 
families in the agrarian, industrial and handicraft sectors. 
This plan calls for the establishment of a nation-wide credit 
institution for refugee loans. 



a Thoma, J., Report Nr. 92.122-1/3/52, Subject: Integration of Refugees into the 
Agrarian Sector (Eingliederung von Fluchtlingen in die Landwirtschaft), Vienna, 
February 5, 1953, p. 3. 

b Vernant, J., op.cit., Final Report, p. 125. 

c The recent cancellation of all Allied occupation costs (August 1953) by France, 
England and the Soviet Union which amounted to a total of 420, 350, and 420 million 
schillings per year for the years 1950, 1951 and 1952 respectively; the stabilization of 
the Austrian schilling tied in with the general economic recovery of Austria, has 
considerably enhanced the capabilities of Austria to initiate large-scale financial 
assistance to refugee projects. See Tables XXII to XX VIII, pp. 129 to 133. 

Source: Osterreichisches Statistisches Zentralamt, Statistisches Handbuch fur die 
Republik Osterreich, (II and III Jahrgang), Vienna, 1951 and 1952, pp. 227, 233. 

d Jager, G., op.cit., p. 34. 



Chapter VI 

THE SOCIAL, POLITICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL STATUS 
OF THE ETHNIC GERMAN REFUGEE IN AUSTRIA 

A. SOCIAL STATUS 

The crux of the tensions arising from the present social status 
of the average ethnic German in Austria is contrast. A generally 
skilled and energetic people, accustomed to the comforts of 
middle class existence, have been plunged into sub-standard 
housing, low-paid and unskilled employment with virtually no 
capital or political recourse available to them. 

"When such circumstances continue year after year and no 
opportunity appears to rise above them, it can be no great sur- 
prise if such people eventually lend themselves to extremism. 
Indeed it is a near miracle that they have retained the degree of 
self-restraint and moral uprightness, and the stamina which 
are so clearly present in the majority. ° 

"In the mass treatment of a mass problem, an extreme leveling 
is taking place . . . Unfortunately, this leveling is working itself 
out very largely at the expense of the peaks of excellence, char- 
acter and achievement, and, by the time all of the forces which 
are playing upon it have had their effect, the newly emerged 
group will find itself considerably below the larger whole of which 
it is a part." b 

After a six year quandary, the general policy of welfare aid 
has gradually shifted toward integration. Freedom of travel, 
free choice of employment, wider access to naturalization, 
emigration assistance, some financial credits, and various 
housing projects have begun to lighten the burden. 



a Maser, C, After 7 Years, AFSC Publication, Philadelphia, 1952, p. 20. 
b Maser, C, op.cit., p. 17. 
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'The assimilation of the Volksdeutsche has made definite 
progress since 1945 and especially since 1950-51. Not only 
have large numbers been naturalized, but the Government and 
the general public no longer regard those not yet naturalized 
as totally alien to the national community. In these circumstances 
it seems probable that the final assimilation of the Volksdeutsche 
refugee is today a question only of time, and above all, of material 
resources." a 

Inherent in the generality ' 'social tension" are the many and 
varied conflicts on the spiritual and personal level. Brief accounts 
of the major social problems of the ethnic German refugee in 
his new environment are given in this chapter. 

Camp Life and the Family 

The foremost desire of refugee women is "for something which 
they can make into a home for their loved ones and themselves. 
The refugee man generally voices as his single greatest desire 
the plea for work so that he can, with dignity, provide for his 
family and himself. Together these men and women give united 
and desperate preference to aid to their children and their 
children's future." 6 

The extent and general conditions of the barracks camps have 
previously been discussed, but one should not fail to consider 
the moral effects these conditions produce which will be factors 
in society long after the rotted dwellings have collapsed. 

Clifford Maser writes: "It is almost inevitable that anyone 
who speaks with such families and eventually learns the story of 
their trials will find that there is always the story of the life 
which went before, the proud display of costumes reminiscent 
of the happy cultural existence of the past, the pictures of the 
lost happiness and possessions, and the simple statement that 
all which is left now is the family itself. c 

"The problem of adjustment to mass quarters would be 
difficult for must human beings under any circumstances. It is 
particularly difficult for people who were born and matured in 



° Vernant, op.cit., Final Report, p. 126. (Italics supplied by the writer), 
b Maser, C, op.cit., p. 23. 
c Maser, C, opxit., p. 8. 
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an area which, as far as Europe is concerned, may fairly be looked 
upon as one of generous elbow room. The situation is most 
difficult for those refugees who were farmers and who are now 
living in mass quarters. ° 

"The most endangered group is that between fourteen and 
twenty-four years of age . . . their's is a life which has known no 
normality or real security. They are the ones with the casual 
or brazen exterior, who, upon more intimate contact, quickly 
reveal their deeper needs and fears . . . Without benefit of 
experience to help them understand, and, moved by the deep 
inner need of the young to find direction and security, the refugee 
youth despair, rebel, or, when given the opportunity, rise above 
their problem and try to fight their way through to a satisfactory 
end. ,, 6 

Insecurity is the key-note of camp life, for even where a family 
are camp dwellers for several years, they can be shifted from 
one barracks to another, following the plans of the camp admin- 
istrators, but discouraging to the tenants who, as in the case of 
the ethnic Germans, frequently invest their meagre funds on 
home-improvements and interior decorations such as wall murals 
and woodwork or painting, and garden plots. 

Certain directives of the camp administration seem to be made 
with the littlest regard for the convenience of the people they 
concern. "Crowding" is a perenial rule; when sufficient numbers 
evacuate their units to take up their life elsewhere, the entire 
barracks may be closed off and the remaining families assigned 
to the other occupied barracks. Another strict policy practically 
prohibits the re-entry of those who have once taken up life else- 
where. c 

This is a serious note for those who left the camp on the 
strength of adequate employment only to find that circumstances 
beyond their control reversed the prospects. Moreover, this 
condition makes others hesitant to take even tentative steps out 



° Maser, C, op.cit., p. 20. 

& Maser, C, op.cit., pp. 23-24. 

c This problem has been a point of irritation requiring the intervention of the 
occupation forces from time to time, in order to allow persons to return to the 
Government administered camp should they desire to do so. 

McGregor, R. G., (Chief, Displaced Persons Branch, Political Division, U.S. 
Embassy, Vienna) Interview: August 19, 1953. 
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of the camp for fear of ending up neither with the relative comfort 
of the camp nor an adequate independent existence. ° 

For the 43,000 refugees occupying the 78 camps in Austria to- 
day, b it is wearisome and frustrating to expect forces such as 
capital investment, favorable foreign exchange, and domestic 
sociological factors to inch toward effective alleviation of their 
plight. 

Religion 

The religious groups have entered earnestly into every phase 
of the refugee life in Austria, and into none perhaps more effec- 
tively than that of the family and the individual. Through spiritual 
guidance and emergency relief, their members have struggled 
continually against the corroding influence of the socially 
negative environment of camp life. 

Of life in a barracks camp, Clifford Maser writes: 'The reader 
should pause for a moment to use his imagination and reason to 
draw for himself the picture of the tensions created and their 
implications for people who live crowded four to six to eight to 
a room, with curtains or paper-thin partitions between them- 
selves and their neighbors. The crying of babies, the scolding of 
parents, the chatter of children, coughing sneezing, whining, 
snoring — each takes on the proportion of an unbearable burden. 
Lack of privacy, the inability of the father and mother to be 
alone, the vain attempt to preserve any degree of sexual privacy, 
the inability to converse, the inability to answer the inner need 
for a moment of reflection, the fear of misunderstanding, argu- 
ments, tattling, rumors and gossip are demoralizing and end 
either in disgust or brazenness. These people are driven into 
themselves/ ' c 

The problems connected with divided families, adolescent 
youth and anti-social behavior are some of the overwhelming 
forces which the religious organizations have dealt with during 



° "To begin with, the sanitary conditions (it would be absurd to talk of comfort) 
in which a great many refugees outside the camps are living, are often worse than 
those in the camps." 

Jager, G., op.cit., p. 28. 

b U.S. Commission on Austria: Statistical Report on Displaced Persons Refugees 
and Aliens in Austria, Vienna, October 1, 1953. 
c Maser, C, op.cit., p. 21. 
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the past ten years. The preservation of the human spirit among 
the refugee population, is largely a tribute to their efforts. 

The majority of the ethnic German refugees (72%) are of 
catholic confession and have been assisted by the large Catholic 
percentage in Austria (89%). a Active most extensively in the 
rural areas, the catholic church welfare service CARITAS, has 
been faced with the larger share of the relief burden. 

For the relatively small Evangelical church in Austria, (278,661 
in 1934), the influx of the refugees of whom 25% are of Evan- 
gelical confession, necessitated a rather marked expansion. 
Church capacities and welfare services had to be increased to 
accommodate the present 429,689 (1951) members. The assis- 
tance of the refugee religious leaders was enlisted to establish 
churches within the camps. The Evangelical welfare activi- 
ties have been centered largely in the industrial sectors and 
larger cities. b 

Public Education and Vocational Training 

Although during the earlier post-war years war damage 
generally reduced opportunities for public education, this 
situation has gradually improved so that now at least the ethnic 
German refugee youth are no longer regarded as alien and enjoy 
generally the same opportunities for public education as the 
indigenous youth. Vocational training, however, is still somewhat 
limited especially with regard to apprenticeship training for 
refugee youth. 

A brief glimpse of the situation in March 1948, is best described 
by a quotation from Die Ergebnisse der Beschdftigtenzdhlung ig4g, 
published by the Austrian Ministry of Social Administration: 
"The total number of foreign apprentices in Austria at the time 
of the survey was 4,524 representing 3.8% of the total apprentices 
(120,232). The percentage is somewhat higher for the male 
foreign apprentices (4%) that is, for every 25 apprentices one 
apprentice is a foreigner. The percentage with respect to women 
apprentices is only 2.8% of the total women apprentices (27,661) 

° Osterreichisches Statistisches Zentralamt, Osterreichs Bevolkerung in Bild u. 
Zahl, Vienna, 1953, p. 6. 

& Gohring, G., (Director, Evangelische Fluchtlingshilfe in Austria) Interview: Sep- 
tember 3, 1953. 
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in Austria. Out of the total employee labor force of 1,775,688, 
13% or 231,225 are foreigners; the portion of foreign apprentices 
is 3.8%. The small number of foreign apprentices in comparison 
to the number of foreigners in the employee labor force in Austria 
may be largely interpreted as a result of the depressed economic 
conditions in which the refugees and displaced persons find 
themselves. This necessitates acceptance of paid employment 
by the refugee children, rather than vocational training." a 

The importance of vocational and apprenticeship training 
especially in Europe cannot be overestimated. "One must under- 
stand the utter necessity for apprenticeship- journeyman- 
Meister training if any insight is to be had into the problems 
which will be faced in the future by those who have not had such 
an advantage. It is quite literally the case in Germany and 
Austria that a working man's entire vocational and economic 
future is generally sealed at the time he enters into an apprentice- 
ship or fails to find an apprenticeship opening/ ' & 

Steps have recently been taken to accredit refugee workshops 
for apprenticeship training. c Although conditions have improved 
somewhat since 1948, the opportunities of apprenticeship training 
for the refugee youth population are still far from adequate. 

The Aged and Disabled 

Questions of pensions and annuities for the ethnic German 
aged and disabled have been a major issue in the attempt of the 
ethnic German group in Austria to improve their situation. It 
is true that many of the aged and physically handicapped, the so- 
called "hard core" cases, receive institutional care financed in 
part by government and in part by the voluntary agencies. 
Also special emergency aid is forthcoming if the case is urgent. 
What these people need, however, is not special welfare aid in 
undetermined amounts, but a constant income of some sort to 
provide them with the basic necessities of life. 



° Austrian Ministry for Social Administration, Die Ergebnisse der Beschdftigten- 
zdhlung 1948, Vienna, 1949, p. 54. (Translated from the German). 
b Maser, C, op.cit., p. 25. 

c The YMCA/YWCA and C A RITAS have also contributed toward alleviating this 
situation by setting up training programs and establishing living quarters for refugee 
apprentices. 
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A brief glimpse of some individual cases indicates the dire 
plight they are in : a 

1 . J. (65) and M. (62) : their original homeland is Transylvania; 
neither are physically able to work. They receive a monthly 
pension of 150.— A/S ($ 6.—). 

2. M.K. (76) : born in Transylvania; blind; receives no annuity. 

3. Mrs. R.W. (75) : born in Czechoslovakia; does not have con- 
tinuous old-age benefits. During a period of one year she has 
received a total of 600. — A/S ($ 24. — ). The alleged reason for 
this is that she has a daughter. The daughter, however, is a war- 
widow with 3 children. As a non- Austrian she does not receive 
pension benefits for herself or children. She cannot obtain 
Austrian citizenship because she cannot afford the fees involved. 

Broken Families 

The re-uniting of families divided by situations arising out 
of the war has been carried on by the voluntary agencies. During 
the last few years several thousand children have been released 
by the Yugoslav authorities to join their parents in Austria and 
Western Germany. With the remaining eastern countries, it 
has been almost hopeless to establish contact with separated 
family members. 

Ethnic German War Veterans 

The plight of the ethnic German veterans disabled by the war, 
and war survivors, has only been partially relieved by the social 
security agreements between Austria and Germany, and the 
acquisition of Austrian citizenship. Statistical data according to 
the Danube Swabian newspaper Neuland, indicate that at 
present 6 11,017 ethnic German disabled and survivors of World 
War II are living in Austria. Thereof, 1,839 have acquired Aus- 
trian citizenship and are thus equalized with Austrian war 
victims. Another 2,072 are included in the Austrian-German 
social security scheme c because they are Sudeten Germans and 

° Evangelische Fliichtlingshilfe Nachrichtendienst der Evangelischen Fliichtlingshilfe 
der Evangelische Kirche A.U.H.B., in Osterreich, Vienna, November 1953, Beilagen- 
blat Nr. 134-11.53.350. 

6 Based on June 23, 1952 count. 

c See Legal, p. 86, para. 2, and p. 87. 
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"Umsiedler" (Bukovina, Bessarabia and Dobruja origin). The 
remaining group of 7,106 are non-naturalized Stateless ethnic 
Germans, principally Danube Swabians. At the present time, 
these people are not included in either the German or Austrian 
relief scheme. Among the group of 1 1,017, 14 are blind and 344 
have leg or arm amputations. Of the total number, 2,879 were 
disabled during the war, and 8,138 are considered survivors. a 

B. SOCIO-POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 

Social and Cultural Groups 

The social organizations formed by the ethnic German refugees 
themselves are called "Countrymen Associations' ' (Landsmann- 
schaften) such as the Sudeten German Working Committee 
(SAG)/ a nation-wide organization composed of small regional 
groups in the Land Provinces, the Danube Swabian Working 
Committee (DAG), c the Transylvanian Saxon Landsmannschaft, 
the Carpathian German Landsmannschaft, and various others 
which generally follow the pattern given below. 

Functioning generally on the local level, these groups usually 
meet monthly for cultural and social contact. The clubs are 
formed on a non-party basis under the Austrian law governing 
associations and permission to hold meetings is obtained from 
the Austrian authorities. Large annual meetings are also held. 
These associations enjoy an enthusiastic following who come to 
the meetings largely to exchange personal news, reminiscences, 
and to hear news from the homeland or from those who have 
emigrated to other countries. 

The Ethnic German Regional Advisory Offices 
(Zentralberatungsstellen der V olksdeutschen) d 

The Regional Advisory Offices are representative councils 
made up of members elected by the Countrymen Associations 

a Neuland, Salzburg, October 24, 1953, p. 1. 
b Sudetendeutsche Arbeitsgemeinschaft. 
c Donauschwdbische Arbeitsgemeinschaft. 

d Information concerning the Countrymen Associations and Regional Advisory 
Council was obtained from Bruno Oberlauter, Officer, Zentralberatungsstelle der 
V olksdeutschen, Salzburg, Interview: August 3, 1953. 
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in proportion to the size of the Association. In Salzburg, for 
example, the Regional Advisory Office includes 17 members 
selected from the various Countrymen Associations who form 
an executive body (Erweiterter Ausschuss) of the Advisory 
Office. ° The representation in Salzburg is as follows : 



The first of these Advisory Offices was established in Vienna 
in 1946, although dissolved in 1950. At the present time there 
are four offices active in the Land Provinces: Salzburg, Styria, 
Tyrol- Vorarlberg, and Upper Austria respectively. 

Their major service is as liaison between the individual refu- 
gee and the Austrian Government, voluntary organizations, the 
Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees in Austria, and to 
a certain extent with the Occupation Powers. The cost of main- 
taining these Offices is partially covered by Land Province sub- 
sidies. & 

As an example of their wide service, the activities of the 
Salzburg Office are summarized: counsel and welfare services; 
intervention for war invalids and social security claimants; 
employment service; wide information service concerning official, 
employment, and personal information. 

To co-ordinate the Regional activities, these four organizations 
meet bi-annually to discuss problems of general importance. 

The Ministerial Committee for Refugee A f fairs c 
The Ministerial Committee, founded in March 1950, comprises 

a Summer 1953. 

h In Salzburg the Regional Advisory Office receives 30,000 A/S annually from the 
Salzburg Land Government. 

c Information concerning the Ministerial Committee and the Federal Advisory 
Council to the Ministerial Committee for Refugee Affairs was obtained from Erwin 
Machunze, Member of Parliament (OVP), Officer on the Federal Advisory Council 
(Interview: August 26, 1953) and Sebastion Werni, SPO Officer on the Federal 
Advisory Council (Interview: August 21, 1953). 



Danube Swabians 
Sudeten .... 
Trans. Saxons . 
Carpathian . . 
Umsiedler . . . 
War Invalids . 
Polish German . 



7 
4 
2 
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four members : Minister of Interior (Oskar Helmer) ; Minister of 
Social Administration (Karl Maisel) ; Minister of Finance (Rein- 
hard Kamitz) ; and Minister of Agriculture and Forestry (Franz 
Thoma). This Committee meets 4 to 5 times annually with the 
Federal Advisory Council for Refugee Affairs. 

The Federal Advisory Council to the Ministerial 
Committee for Refugee Affairs ° 

The Federal Advisory Council for Refugee Affairs was created 
by a Federal Ministerial decree on August 8, 1 950, comprising 8 
members appointed by the Austrian authorities. The members of 
the Federal Advisory Council are ethnic Germans appointed on 
the basis of political affiliation, i.e., 4 members composing the 
advisory Council are from the Austrian People's Party (OVP), 
4 are members of the Austrian Socialist Party (SPO) . 

The Federal Advisory Council for Refugee Affairs adopted the 
following 10 point program in 1950 as a basis for negotiation 
with the Federal Government : 

1. Employment Equalization: Ethnic Germans who have 
contributed to the Reconstruction of Austria should be 
equated to the indigenous citizen relative to employment. 

2. Aged, Disabled and Sick : Ethnic Germans in need of wel- 
fare assistance should be given public assistance so as to assure 
them a minimum living allowance. 

3. Pensions and Annuities: (a) More rapid naturalization 
of individuals who are entitled to pensions from private 
sources, so that they may obtain this assistance at an earlier 
date ; (b) in order to clarify the question of State Pensions, the 
Federal Government is asked to initiate negotiations with 
West Germany as well as the former homeland nations of the 
refugees; (c) ethnic Germans disabled during the war should 
be equated with Austrian disabled war veterans. 

4. Re-uniting of Broken Families: The Federal Government 
should declare itself willing to speed up action with respect to 
entry permission where it concerns the re-uniting of families. 

5. Recognition of Apprentice Certificates and Degrees: The 
examinations, diplomas, degrees and other certification 
obtained by ethnic Germans in their homelands shpuld be 
recognized by the Austrian Republic as if these were obtained 
in Austria. 



a Beirat zum Ministerkomittee zur Losung der Fluchtlingsfragen in Osterreich. 
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6. Education: ethnic German youth should be equated with 
Austrian youth. 

7. Naturalization: All ethnic Germans who have been in 
Austria over four years should be more rapidly naturalized 
without consideration of occupation. Relative to those re- 
turning war prisoners, whose wives have already lived in 
Austria for four years, the necessity of establishing "interest 
of State" should be dropped. a 

8. Housing and Settlement: Ethnic German housing co- 
operatives should be given the same consideration and ad- 
vantages as those given to Austrian associations. Ethnic 
Germans in search of housing should be treated in the same 
manner as Austrians. 

9. Ethnic German Property Acquisition: The acquisition of 
property by ethnic Germans should be encouraged on the basis 
of freedom of negotiations between the property owner on 
the one hand and the buyer on the other to permit the in- 
tegration of farming elements. 

10. The Federal Government will be asked to begin immediate 
negotiations with the Marshall Plan Administrators to seek the 
necessary funds for the solution of the ethnic German refugee 
question in Austria. 

Some of these questions have been settled, others partially 
solved, however, still much remains to be done. 

The decisions of the Federal Advisory Council for Refugee 
Affairs are passed on to the Ministerial Committee as recommen- 
dations. 

Federal Office for Refugee Resettlement b 

The chief Federal governmental office occupied with refugee 
affairs is the Department 12-U of the Austrian Ministry of In- 
terior. This office was established in 1946 largely to expedite 
the transfer of the ethnic German and other refugee populations 
from Austria. Similar branches (Amt fur Umsiedlung) under the 
1 2-U Department were created on the Land Province level. 

After the mass emigration action of the early post-war years 
stopped, this office and its Land Province counterpart took over 
more and more functions connected with camp administration 
and resettlement problems of the refugees in Austria. 

° Beibringung des Staatsinter esses: This means that the individual applying for 
citizenship must prove his value to the Austrian State as a prerequisite for natural- 
ization. See Legal, p. 96, para. 3. 

b Umsiedlungsstelle, Bundesministenum fur Inneres, Abteilung 12 U. 
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Especially the branches, work in close co-operation with other 
governmental and ethnic German advisory councils, for resettle- 
ment and integration of the refugee population in Austria, as 
well as participating in refugee emigration processing. 

Austrian Governmental Administration of Refugee Affairs 

A summary of contrasting viewpoints on the Austrian organiza- 
tional approach to the refugee problem reveals the following: 

The principal arguments favoring the present Austrian ad- 
ministrative organization have been: 

1. That the refugee question is now too small to merit the 
creation of a special Ministry for Refugee Affairs. 

2. That a central Ministry for Refugee Affairs would still 
have to approach the various other Ministries for any action and 
would therefore be an unnecessary go-between. 

Critics of the present Austrian handling of the refugee question 
point out : 

1. That the refugee question in Austria is far from solved, 
that only a beginning has been made, and that the number to be 
considered also includes those already naturalized since naturali- 
zation solves only a segment of the whole refugee integration 
problem. 

2. That a top federal agency for refugee affairs, patterned 
after the Austrian Bureau for ERP Affairs, or the Federal 
Ministry for Expellees in the German Federal Republic would 
facilitate action. 

3. That as the respective Ministries handle the refugee problem 
as a small fraction of their total duties, it rates a low priority 
among the other problems demanding attention. 

4. That responsibility for refugee affairs finally centered in 
a high level body with no preoccupations beyond matters directly 
connected with refugee problems could much more readily co- 
ordinate refugee affairs within the Austrian Government, as 
well as guide the activities of the voluntary agencies and other 
organizations active in refugee affairs. 
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C. POLITICAL FACTORS 

Legal, economic and social integration of the ethnic German 
refugee in Austria is closely related to the political life of the 
country. Some knowledge of the political party constellations in 
Austria is therefore essential to understand certain phases of 
the ethnic German integration and especially the naturalization 
trend. 

Austria has been governed since 1946 by a coalition regime 
consisting of the two large political parties, the Austrian People's 
Party (Osterreichische VolksparteijOVP) and the Austrian 
Socialist Party (Sozialistische Partei Oesterr etch/ SPO). The 
Austrian People's Party receives its largest support from the 
conservative farm bloc, independent trade groups and manu- 
facturers while the Socialist Party largely represents Austrian 
labor, not unlike the Labor Party in England. To the right of the 
OVP is the League of Independents (Volkspartei der Unab- 
hdngige /VdU) and to the left of the SPO is the Austrian Com- 
munist Party (Komunistische Partei Osterreich/KPG). 

An idea of the support these parties have is indicated by last 
year's election (February 22, 1953). The People's Party (OVP) 
polled 41.2%; Socialists (SPO) 42.1%; League of Independents 
(VdU) 1 1 .0% ; and the Communist Party (KPO) 5.3%. Represen- 
tation in the Austrian National Council on February 23, 1953, 
ran as follows: OVP-74; SPO-73; VdU-14; KPO-4. a 

Of significance is the very close balance between the People's 
Party and the Socialists. This factor, as will be pointed out 
below, has had an important effect upon the naturalization 
procedure adopted by both parties for the ethnic German refugees 
on the political level as well as the amount of effort extended 
toward integration of this group. 

The "Proporz" System 

It has been commonly acknowledged, at least unofficially, 
that naturalization of the ethnic Germans and other refugees 
in Austria has been carried out following the so-called Proporz 



a Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for Austria, Austria: A Graphic Survey, 
Vienna, March 1953, pp. 9-14. 
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System. The theory behind the Proporz procedure is that both 
parties are able to gain an equal amount of new voting strength. a 
Because the OVP and SPO are extraordinarily equally balanced, 
the one capable of styming the other, an unofficial compromise 
solution seems to have worked out in the Proporz System whereby 
an equal number of naturalizations are sponsored by both major 
parties. 

During the early post-war years when it was assumed that the 
refugees would leave Austria, neither large political party ex- 
hibited much interest in refugee naturalization. Later however, 
it became obvious that the ethnic German refugees and, for that 
matter, a large number of the non-German-speaking refugees 
would be forced to stay in Austria. It was assumed that sooner 
or later the more politically conscious elements would obtain 
naturalization and, if left to themselves, the refugee vote might 
gravitate to the political extremes. 

The proposal of en bloc b naturalization for the ethnic Ger- 
man groups has been suggested a number of times, but has 
been opposed on the grounds that the special legislative action 
needed to permit this would be very difficult to push through. c 
Proponents of the en bloc naturalization scheme base their 
arguments on the fact that the Danube Swabians and other 
groups, originally from beyond the immediate frontier areas 
of Austria, have been relatively slow in obtaining naturalization 
under the present procedure. d It has been pointed out that the 
Proporz System has not operated for the above mentioned groups 
because many, it is maintained, are not politically conscious. 
It has been stated that one reason why the Sudeten Germans 
have been naturalized in relatively larger numbers is that this 
group was originally split into different political parties before 
arriving in Austria and therefore more quickly adapted itself 
to the Proporz procedure. 

° It is of course not possible to predict for certain how the individual ethnic 
German will vote after he is naturalized, but it is hoped by the sponsoring party 
that he will cast his vote in the future for that party. 

& The term en bloc naturalization is used to denote the act of granting natural- 
ization to a large group without the individuals in the group filing separate ap- 
plications. 

c As of April 1954, further efforts were being made to permit en bloc natural- 
ization. Informed sources have expressed optimism regarding its passage. 
d See Statistical and Demographic, pp. 49-55. 
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Various political factors have in some instances assisted the 
refugee cause in Austria and in other instances worked against 
them. It is claimed by the opposing factions, that on the one 
hand the OVP which represents the farming interests to a large 
extent would like to see the ethnic Germans remain farm laborers. 
On the other hand it is asserted that the SPO seeks an industrial 
and farm proletariat and therefore also hopes that the ethnic 
German refugee will remain a farm-hand or possibly gravitate 
into industry. The foregoing opinions, if true, would run counter 
to the ethnic German desire to integrate himself on an inde- 
pendent footing. 

Other considerations, however, offset these contentions: 
(a) It is generally admitted that the integration of the ethnic 
German refugees in Austria coincides with the general welfare 
of the Austrian nation. 0 (b) It is felt that should the major 
political parties in Austria ignore the genuine interests of the 
ethnic German refugee, those already naturalized will cease to 
remain loyal to the major political party which sponsored them. 

The elections of 1953 did not indicate that one major party 
received the refugee vote at the expense of the other, nor did 
it indicate a perceptible swing to the political extremes. However, 
should legitimate claims of the refugee population be ignored, 
it is expected that their voting strength will gravitate to more 
extreme parties. 

Refugee Newspapers 

An indirect but nevertheless important organ of influence 
among the ethnic German groups and for the shaping of public 
opinion in general, is the ethnic German press which has sprung 
up in Austria during the last several years. Among the most im- 
portant refugee newspapers are the following: 

1 . Neuland : Circulation ca. 1 1 .000 ; founded May 1 948 ; Weekly 



a Maser, C, op.cit., p. 36. "It is unfortunate indeed that the Austrian Government 
has consistently taken the attitude that the refugees have nothing to offer to the 
nation but problems of economic cost and absorption. The fact is that Austria has a 
very considerable asset within its grasp in the light of Austria's basic problems 
and needs. An acceptance of the refugees into the Austrian economy and body 
politic would provide answers to some of Austria's needs and at the same time would 
answer most of the needs of the refugees." 
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out of Salzburg. Represents the interests of the Danube Swabians 
in Austria. (Independent). 

2. Wegwarte: Circulation ca. 6,000-10,000; founded November 
1947; Weekly out of Vienna. A Sudeten German refugee news- 
paper. (Right Wing, VdU). 

3. Heimat: Circulation ca. 5,000-10,000; founded March 1946; 
Bi-monthly out of Vienna, transferred to Linz in 1950. Re- 
presents the interests of the Sudeten German Catholics. 

Some refugee papers have suspended publication over the 
years. Included among these are the Rundschau, Heimatglocken, 
Neue Heimat and the Heimatbote. 

Among the non-German-speaking refugees, the first regularly 
printed (mimeographed) newspaper, Fern der Heimat, has 
appeared in Salzburg, beginning March 1953. 

It addition to the above, supplements to the national dailies 
and weeklies appear which regularly carry refugee news items. 
Among the newspapers and publications which devote space 
to refugee affairs are the Salzburger Nachrichten, the Linzer 
Volksblatt, the Grazer Kleine Zeitung. Berichte und Infor- 
mationen a weekly economic journal published in Salzburg, 
founded in 1948, has devoted many articles of newsworthy 
significance to the refugee question in Austria. Moreover, the 
voluntary organizations and religious organs in Austria publish 
monthly reports, usually only for internal use, and the Austrian 
Federal Ministry of Interior's monthly statistical report on the 
refugee situation is used by the Office of the U.S. High Com- 
missioner for Austria, Political Division, to prepare a com- 
prehensive statistical report in English on practically all nu- 
merical aspects of the refugee situation. The Office of the U.S. 
High Commissioner has also begun a mimeographed publication 
(since January 1953) of " Austrian News Items on Expellees and 
Refugees'' reprinting excerpts from the refugee press. 

The common goal of the various refugee newspapers is to 
carry the various political viewpoints, to show the plight of the 
refugee in Austria, to further his cultural and social interests, 
supply information among the refugee groups themselves and to 
influence indigenous and international public opinion. They 
serve to present in printed form the desire of the ethnic German 
refugees, colored in some instances by the personal viewpoints 
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of the leadership group. They also serve to help crystallize the 
opinions of the refugee who after years of camp life is no longer 
able or willing to make decisions independently, and to awaken 
others to more active participation in Austrian political affairs. 
Some of the newspapers seek to follow a politically independent 
course, such as the Neuland, contributing a moderating influence 
and acting to maintain unity among the divergent political 
influences of the ethnic German refugee groups which tend to 
disrupt united action on major issues. 

The similarity in the titles of the refugee newspapers is in- 
dicative of the longing to regain what they have lost — the 
home — be it in Austria, in their original homeland or elsewhere. 

D. PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 

General 

"Refugees are frequently called uprooted people. Demorali- 
zation and considerable insecurity have resulted from that 
circumstance alone which tore them from the home and soil 
which, in the great majority of cases has been occupied by their 
forefathers for many generations . . . Even if the eviction had 
been itself justified, it is a fact that a relatively small portion of 
the total German population has been forced to bear the brunt 
of reparations for the wrongs which the total population had 
permitted its government to perpetuate . . . These people do 
not accept their fate as one which was morally justified, even 
in those instances where they agree that their nation had com- 
mitted great wrongs and must pay its enormous debt to world 
society." 0 

The success of the ethnic German refugee in becoming assimi- 
lated into the Austrian evironment is not only a matter of legal, 
economic and political factors, but also partly dependent upon 
his own ability to rationalize his fate and to assess the oppor- 
tunities now open to him. 

Those farthest from accepting the social catastrophe which 
befell them express feelings similar to the following article in the 
Wegwarte (VdU - Right Wing) : 



a Maser, C, op.cit., p. 37. 
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"1945: Freedom and Law Thrice Betrayed! Human rights for 
German expellees ceased to exist with the year 1945! (Referring 
to Article XIII of the Potsdam Agreement) — a few pen scratches 
accomplished the betrayal of sacred human rights . . . We 
expellees have suffered as only human beings can suffer on this 
earth . . . Thrice basely betrayed, our world has been shattered, 
our life destroyed, we have been robbed of our most sacred 
possession, our God given homeland, the land of our fore- 
fathers . . . We were cheated out of our diligently strived for life 
work. Everyone of us . . . " a 

"In the present state of upheaval, caused by a broken past 
and an unknown future, the typical refugee family cannot fail to 
present a fertile field, ready for the reception of seeds of unrest 
scattered by those who promise a brilliant future to those whose 
present seems so hopeless/ ' b 

Parallel with his struggle to understand "why he has been 
singled out to pay for the war" the ethnic German refugee must 
begin the task of assessing the possibilities now open to him: 
should he remain in Austria ? ; should he hold on to the idea of 
returning home eventually?; or should he emigrate to another 
country ? 

Many factors speak positively for his remaining in Austria; 
no language barrier exists, a parallel and at one point common 
history has produced common cultural ties; particularly at 
present, a more sympathetic attitude on the part of the indigenous 
citizens has been developed, and strongly knit circles of friend- 
ships also exist in many instances. c On the other hand, their low 
economic status over the last ten years and their Stateless 
situation have embittered many and in a sense isolated this group. 
It is a challenge to Austria to provide this group with sufficient 
opportunity to improve their conditions of life. 

In considering the possibilities of emigration, a large number 
look toward Western Germany where several million of their 

° Wegwarte, Vienna, January 23, 1954, p. 1. (Translated from the German). 
b Maser, C, op.cit., p. 20. 

c The Director of the AFSC Mission Loan Program for the integration of refugee 
farmers in Austria stated that the scattering of the ethnic German tenants among 
the Austrian indigenous farm population is already influencing the farming methods 
of the Austrian farmers. Moreover, the prejudice formerly exhibited by the Austrian 
farmers is gradually disappearing, a sign that the ethnic German is becoming ac- 
cepted as an asset and as an equal. 
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people have been transported, and where it is generally assumed 
that conditions for the ethnic German refugees are better. 

A glance into any of the refugee newspapers in Austria will 
indicate the continual comparison of the situation between the 
two countries. Viewing the surface only, the refugee may note 
the relatively greater improvement of his friends' and relatives' 
legal, economic and social status. He compares his own State- 
lessness with the citizenship rights which were granted his asso- 
ciates in the Federal Republic of Germany years ago. He com- 
pares his life in sub-standard housing with the high rate of housing 
construction going on in Western Germany. 

The decision to migrate to one of the overseas countries, i.e., 
the United States, Canada, Australia, or a South American 
country generally precludes decisions relative to Austrian 
naturalization. Other decisions involve the individual's readiness 
"to begin again," with all the connotations of a break with the 
familiar language, culture and social ties. As an outgrowth of 
this difficult adjustment much is being done to provide orien- 
tation programs and assistance beyond the physical transpor- 
tation and migration assistance. a 

The proportions these major decisions take on can be appre- 
ciated when one realizes the host of smaller, but perplexing 
personal problems each entails; the whole projected against 
a complex and uncertain international background. The net result 
is widespread indecision. 

The Ethnic German Refugee and the 
Non-German Speaking Refugee 

On first glance, the relationship of the ethnic German refugee 
and his non-German-speaking counterpart in Austria would 
appear to be entirely sympathetic since both groups were the 
helpless victims of the last war. 

Unfortunately this has not always been the case, partly for 
reasons which in some instances date back several generations. 
The many nationalities and social groups among the non- 
German-speaking refugees, besides having been in conflict with 
each other at various times which resulted in a complex criss- 



° See ICEM, p. 59, ff. 
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crossing of prejudices, were more recently set apart from the 
ethnic Germans in their respective homelands by the National 
Socialist Policies. a This served to heighten the tensions between 
these two groups. 

The delineation between the ethnic German and non-German- 
speaking groups continued even after both were relegated to 
refugee status in Austria. The ethnic German refugees were then 
at a disadvantage, being excluded from the UNRRA and IRO 
Mandates when it was decided that they were scheduled for 
resettlement in Germany. The repatriation and emigration service 
of the UNRRA and IRO resulted in a rapid diminution of the 
non-German-speaking refugees in Austria to a group comprising 
a total of approximately 34,000 (non-naturalized). An additional 
20,000 have remained after acquisition of Austrian citizenship. 
It is now believed that the large majority of these people will 
remain permanently in Austria. 

At the present time, the non-German-speaking refugees are 
in an even less enviable position than the ethnic German refugees : 
many are handicapped by the language barrier ; years of complete 
dependence upon welfare assistance have in many instances, 
altered their actual capabilities of resuming an independent way 
of life, and due to their heterogeneous nationalities and relatively 
small number, they have almost none of the effective self- 
assistance organization (countrymen associations, etc.) of the 
ethnic German group. 6 

Although many environmental factors, mentioned above, have 
tended to separate the ethnic German from the non-German- 
speaking refugee, developments which have taken place during 
the last several years have begun to reverse this situation. c The 

° The "setting apart" of the ethnic German minorities from the remaining pop- 
ulations by the National Socialist policy relative to economic measures favoring 
the ethnic German, drafting of the ethnic German into the Waffen-SS and generally 
forcing a change in the loyalties of these people in many instances forcing them 
to fight against their own countrymen, are only a few examples yet sufficient, to 
understand the repercussions which this policy had for the ethnic German minorities. 

b In an interview with the UNHCR Legal Adviser for Austria, the writer was told 
that whereas during the earlier post-war years many ethnic Germans attempted to 
pass as non-German-speaking refugees, today the situation is reversed and some 
non-German-speaking refugees attempt to obtain benefits posing as ethnic Germans. 

Beyer, W., Interview: August 23, 1953, cf. footnote a, p. 99. 

c On the international level the UNHCR included both ethnic German and non- 
German-speaking refugees within its Mandate. The emigration aid extended by 
ICEM on a non-discriminatory basis also contributed to bringing the two refugee 
groups closer together. See: Convention Relating to Status of Refugees, Article 3. 
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religious welfare organizations have contributed toward healing 
old wounds between these two groups and recent international 
welfare and government aid have generally ceased to make 
special distinctions between them. The recent ratification of the 
Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees will no doubt 
aid in placing the two groups on the same legal footing. 

Both sides have a great deal to gain from a co-operative 
working relationship. The non-German-speaking refugees need 
the support and sponsorship of the German-speaking group in 
order to establish contact with the Austrian indigenous popu- 
lation. a The ethnic German population could best assist them in 
this, as those ethnic Germans acquainted with the meaning of 
refugee status, understand the plight of the non-German-speaking 
refugees as perhaps no other large group in Austria. 

Such a fostering of goodwill, by the ethnic German groups, 
would be an open indication of their willingness to assist in 
the adjustments necessary on all sides. International assistance, 
which comes largely from non-German-speaking sources, could 
only welcome progress toward breaking down this barrier. 

SUMMARY 

Inherent in the generality "social tension" are the many and 
varied conflicts on the spiritual and personal level. The influence 
of barracks camp life on the family groups, and the general 
insecurity which surrounds refugee youth have given rise to 
the major social problems which are being combated largely by 
the religious welfare agencies. 

With regard to public education, the ethnic German youth 
now enjoy generally the same opportunities as the indigenous 
youth. Vocational and apprenticeship training, however, are 
still far from adequate. 

Social security agreements have not as yet taken into account 
the entire refugee groups still in need. Although special emer- 
gency aid is forthcoming if the case is urgent, what a large 
number of those physically ' unable to work must have is a 
constant pension which would provide them with the basic 



° The author heard ethnic German refugee leaders deplore the situation of the 
non-German-speaking groups as being even worse than their own. 
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necessities of life. Moreover, among the ethnic German war 
veterans a sizable group remain, principally Danube Swabians, 
who are not provided for by the social security agreement 
between Austria and Germany nor through acquisition of 
Austrian citizenship. 

In addition to social organizations formed by the ethnic 
German refugees themselves, three other organizations have 
been formed to consider the problems of the ethnic German in 
Austria. On the Land Province level, the Ethnic German Regional 
Advisory Offices whose members are elected from the various 
countrymen associations perform a wide range of services for 
the individual refugee adjustment in the community. 

The Ministerial Committee for Refugee Affairs, and the 
Federal Advisory Council to the Ministerial Committee for Refu- 
gee Affairs were created on the federal level to consider the 
overall problems such as employment equalization, pensions 
and annuities, recognition of apprentice certificates, naturali- 
zation, housing and settlement. The Federal Office for Refugee 
Resettlement, Department 12U of the Ministry of Interior with 
branch offices on the Land Province level, also considers problems 
of resettlement and emigration. 

As legal, economic and social integration of the ethnic German 
refugee in Austria is closely related to the political life of the 
country, attention is drawn to the influence the two major 
political parties (OVP and SPO) have played. Because the OVP 
and SPO are extraordinarily equally balanced, the one capable 
of styming the other, an unofficial compromise seems to have 
worked out in the Proporz System whereby an equal number of 
naturalizations are sponsored by each major party. 

The refugee press has played a major role since 1948 in carry- 
ing the various political viewpoints, showing the plight of the 
refugee in Austria, and in furthering the cultural and social 
interests of the ethnic German groups. 

But the success of the ethnic German refugee in becoming 
assimilated into the Austrian environment is not only a matter 
of legal, economic and political factors. It also partly depends 
on his own ability to rationalize his fate and to assess the oppor- 
tunities open to him. The proportions these major decisions 
take on can be appreciated when one realizes the host of smaller, 
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but perplexing personal problems each entails; the whole, 
projected against a complex and uncertain international back- 
ground, results in widespread indecision. 

Although many environmental factors have tended to separate 
the ethnic German from the non-German-speaking refugees, both 
groups have a great deal to gain from a co-operative working 
relationship. The religious welfare organizations have assisted 
in bringing these groups closer together, and current international 
welfare and government aid have generally ceased to make 
special distinctions between them. The recent ratification of the 
Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees has aided in 
Austria in placing the two groups on the same legal footing. 



Chapter VII 



A SUMMARY OF PAST CONTRIBUTIONS 
AND FUTURE NEEDS 

A. THE AUSTRIAN CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
ETHNIC GERMAN REFUGEE 

The extent of the Austrian contribution to the refugees on 
her soil is magnified if we consider Austria's limited capacity 
during this period in which the small nation was struggling to 
restore her devastated economy, whilst she was also carrying 
the burden of sizable occupation costs, and endeavoring to main- 
tain her territorial unity in the midst of the East-West tension. 
Austria as a war-ravaged and occupied country was hardly 
physically nor administratively able (during the early years) to 
cope with the refugee situation which descended upon her. 

What have been the actual expenditures made by the Austrian 
Government on behalf of the refugee population in general and 
the ethnic Germans in particular ? 

The expenditures for camp maintenance which have been 
Austria's major contribution to alleviating the hardship of the 
refugee population, have been estimated to be 2,000 million 
schillings a from which the ethnic German refugees have received 
considerable benefit 6 in that they have been the majority of the 
camp populance. 

Further, an estimated 80-100 million A/S have thus far been 
spent by the Federal State and local governments for ethnic 
German integration purposes in the form of loans, largely for 
agrarian, industrial, handicraft and shopkeeping enterprises, as 
well as for general housing developments. 

a Ca. 85 million U.S. dollars. Austrian Federal Ministry of Interior, Department 
12U, Vienna. 

& See Welfare section, footnote b, p. 148. 
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Improving the ethnic German refugee legal status, Austria 
has extended citizenship to over 160,000 (October 1953) ethnic 
Germans. Special legislation from 1950 to the present time, has 
achieved for the ethnic Germans virtually equal status to the 
indigenous citizens. 

Further concern for the refugee population has been shown in 
that the Austrian Parliament moved to ratify the Convention 
Relating to the Status of Refugees on November 26, 1953. 

An additional contribution on the part of Austria as a whole 
has been the adjustment of the indigenous population to political, 
social and psychological changes necessary in the evolution from 
tacit acceptance to sympathetic and direct assistance to the 
refugees. The friction and social tensions engendered by the in- 
flux of a large "foreign' ' group cannot be overcome without 
hospitality and the willingness to give on the part of the indige- 
nous citizen. 

B. THE ETHNIC GERMAN CONTRIBUTION TO AUSTRIA 

The ethnic German refugees have brought Austria an enormous 
amount of invisible capital in terms of special skills coupled 
with the willingness to apply them. The stimulus exerted by this 
group on the Austrian economy as a whole, cannot be overlooked. 
Austria's possibility to expand her economic potential depends 
largely on dropping antiquated economic controls conducive 
to a static economy. The ethnic German influx has been a 
catalytic agent in this process ; an example of which is the recent 
repeal of the Untersagungsgesetz in July 1952. The healthy 
stimulus injected into the Austrian economy by the drive of the 
ethnic German group seeking to regain their former status and 
conditions of life must be viewed as a positive force. 

Examination of Tables XIX, XX and XXI, pages 122 to 128, 
indicating the occupation structure and number of ethnic German 
refugees employed in Austria, reveals their generous contribu- 
tion as a productive force. 

Gilbert Jager writes, . . it should be noted that any consi- 
deration of the financial assistance afforded by the Austrian 
Government to refugees must also take account of the refugees' 
contribution to the Austrian economy. In 1948, when budgetary 
appropriations for assistance to aliens reached their maximmu 
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(149.6 million schillings), they represented 3.4% of the regular 
Federal budget and 0.5% of gross national expenditure. By 
1951, these proportions had dropped to 1.1% and to less than 
0.2% respectively. On the other hand, the refugees' contribution 
to the national income may be estimated at 7% for 1948 and at 
around the same figure for 1951 a 

The naturalized ethnic Germans must also be considered, and 
it may be assumed those already naturalized are on the average 
per capita, an even greater productive element than those not 
yet naturalized. 

With regard to Austria's total population, the positive demo- 
graphic composition of the ethnic German group, or for that 
matter the whole refugee population is readily seen. If these 
groups become integrated, the positive effects of their productive 
labor force would be a lasting asset to the Austrian nation. 

The contribution of the ethnic German refugees in the general 
rehabilitation and reconstruction of Austria, especially in the 
agrarian sector, is not difficult to see. These have been as a 
rule, the more menial and lower paid jobs, not unimportant in 
the rebuilding process. The acute labor shortage existing during 
the early post-war years was largely filled by the refugee popu- 
lation. Harvest labor requirements, formerly filled by migrant 
labor, were also met largely through refugee labor. In the agrarian 
sector, new crops, such as hemp, have been introduced, and the 
generally superior methods of the ethnic German refugee farmers 
have been clearly recognized. The positive results of their 
presence in the Austrian agrarian sector is an accepted fact. 

Their contribution in the industrial sector and building trades 
may be roughly measured by the thousands of ethnic German 
refugees employed in this sector of the Austrian economy. b 

With regard to taxation, the ethnic German labor force has 
been subject to essentially the same requirements as the indige- 
nous population compensating in large measure for the welfare 
aid extended to this group. c For camp housing, they have paid 
varying rates of rent. 

a Jager, G., op.cit., p. 39. 

b Indications are that the rate of employment of the ethnic Germans is as high 
if not higher than the indigenous rate. This may be so because many are in the lower 
wage brackets working in the less attractive and more drugerous jobs. 

c Income taxes and other forms of revenue paid by the ethnic Germans from 1945 
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Lastly the total assets of this group are far from exhausted 
and given opportunities will allow this group to rise in economic 
well being. As integration proceeds, the productivity of these 
people will certainly rise, a benefit which will be shared in part 
by an increase in the living standard of the whole of Austria. 

C. ETHNIC GERMAN REFUGEE NEEDS IN AUSTRIA 

The Evangelische Fluchtlingshilfe publication has outlined 
what it considers the principal problems requiring attention for 
the year 1954. a They are as follows: b 

"1. Objective planning and execution in solving the refugee 
problem through a centralized agency of the Austrian Govern- 
ment in co-operation with the most important refugee voluntary 
welfare organizations. 

"2. An expansion of the loan-program enabling the refugees to 
create a basis for independent means of support. 

"3. An expansion of refugee housing construction programs in 
order to alleviate the need for barracks living. 

"4. Household furnishing loans to the already naturalized 
ethnic German and non-German-speaking refugees under the 
same conditions as those required from the indigenous population. 

"5. Individual aid for the needy in terms of food, clothing, etc. 

"6. Assuring widow and orphan annuities to those refugees 
not already naturalized. 

"7. Providing accommodations for the neglected aged in old 
age homes and neglected youth in youth centers. 

"8. Ascertain the unlawfully expropriated properties of the 
naturalized ethnic Germans, naturalized non-German speaking, 
non-naturalized ethnic Germans and non-naturalized non- 
German speaking groups who have asylum in Austria. 

"9. Determination of the legal claims which the refugees 
have relative to the various insurance agencies in their respective 
homelands. 

to 1950 have been estimated to be in the vicinity of 1,500 million A/S. Source: 
Goldschmidt, H., "Volksdeutsche-grosser Aktivposten," Reprint from the Neuland, 
Salzburg, November 6, 1950. 

° These 12 points were translated from the German which appeared in the Evan- 
gelische Fluchtlingshilfe Nachrichtendienst der Evangelischen Kirche A.u.H.B. in 
Osterreich, Issue Nr. 112, Vienna, December 1953, p. 2. 

b The 12 points also concern the non-German-speaking refugees. 
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"10. Determination and solution of the want among the non- 
German speaking refugees. 

"11. More rapid expedition of the pension applications relative 
to the recently passed legislative measures and Austrian-German 
agreements. 

"12. More rapid expedition of naturalization applications/ ' 

What are the possibilities that the above questions can be 
adequately met ? 

The accomplishments and plans laid thus far, as pointed out 
in the earlier chapters of this study, have set the foundation for 
a possible rapid solution of the refugee problem in Austria. 
Attitudes on the ethnic German, Austrian Government and 
international levels have changed considerably for the better 
during the last 3 years, pointing to a more positive working 
relationship for the future. Some of the changes may be noted 
as follows : 

1. The Austrian Government is today in a much better eco- 
nomic and financial position. 

2. The realization is now more general that the refugee 
question is international in scope and therefore requires inter- 
national assistance. Austria has borne the lion's share of the 
refugee burden as a country of "first asylum" and those countries 
in a more fortunate geographical position are morally obligated 
to help rectify the dislocations engendered by the flood of refu- 
gees into Austria. 

3. As more refugees become naturalized, increasing pressure 
will be brought upon the Austrian Government for more effective 
action on refugee questions. 

4. Gradual relaxation of controls by the Allied High Com- 
mission is enabling the Austrian Government to act more 
decisively. 

5. Public opinion toward the refugees has improved greatly 
over the past several years. The contribution of the refugees in 
Austria is more universally admitted than before. 

6. It is no longer politically inexpedient for the major political 
parties to serve the interests of the refugee population, as was 
the case during the early post-war years. 

7. Passage of the United States Emigration Act and the 
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alacrity of other receiving countries to accept a larger proportion 
of ethnic German refugees, present new horizons for these people, 
should integration lag on the Austrian national level. 

8. The experience and knowledge accumulated by the Federal 
Republic of Germany may be used to good advantage in Austria. 

The question as to which is preferential, ' 'integration' ' or 
"emigration" should not be considered from the "either"- "or" 
viewpoint. It is a matter of both factors co-operating to bring 
about an improvement in the conditions of life for the refugee 
population thereby enabling them to make a positive contri- 
bution wherever they have an opportunity to settle. The final 
absorption of the refugees in Austria is a matter of legal, economic, 
political and cultural adjustment. The solution of the ethnic 
German refugee problem in Austria rests largely upon how well 
Austria can supply the pre-requisites for refugee integration and 
assimilation for those who remain. 
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